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B ives natural beauty 
fo skin and hair 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually 
cleansing and softening, but its regular use 
gives to the skin and hair that natural 
beauty of perfect health which even the 
best of cosmetics can only imitate. Pimples, 
redness and roughness disappear, and in a 
very short time the complexion becomes 
clear, fresh and velvety. 

The soothing, restoring influence that 
makes this possible is the Resinol which 
this soap contains and which physicians 
have prescribed for years in Resino] Oint- 
ment, in the care of skin and scalp troubles. 

If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, apply 
a little Resinol Ointment and let it remain 
on for ten minutes or so before washing 
with Resinol Soap. 


Resinol Soap is sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet 
wvods. For a trial size cake and miniature box of Resinol Oint- 
ment, write to Dept. 4-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Resinol Shaving Stick alsu contains the Resinol medication, 
making it most ayrecable to men with tender faces. 
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.... WINTON SIX... 


An Intimately 
Private Car 


OR those men and women whose taste 
always demands the genuinely good 
things of life, the Winton Company has cre- 
ated two new models —both of marked distinc- 
tion and exceptional charm. 


ia 














me “OUule Ny 
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@ The constantly increasing patronage of 
America’s best-informed buyers has kept 
us free from any temptation either to cut price 
and quality, or to market a risky experiment. 


“""YaaNAN GUvd INod AINIVId Adog 


ise @ These new models, consequently, are of a 
proved superior character, assuring owners 
of freedom from worry and chagrin. 


@ Coupled with this peace of mind, the Winton 
Six owner commands a thoroughly masterful 
car, capable of every performance, without 
exception, that critical users demand or desire. 


Tw : : 

he * gy @ Also, because our patrons require beaut. 
Five Passenger - - $2285 ful and distinctive cars, we continue to give 
Seven Passenger - $2335 . 

adalids each purchaser precisely those colors that 
Open body, any style, $3500 most appeal to his individual taste. Hence 
engines sinctRentiven your Winton Six will be, in the fullest sense, a 


upon request. 


private car, an intimately personal possession. 


The Winton Company 


730 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts. 
New York 


Advance Spring Fashions—Misses’ Tailored Suits 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 





Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts. 
New York 





Advance Spring Fashions 





68—Misses’ ** Country 
Club”’ Suit, Style Regis- 
tered, of Wool Jersey Cloth, in 
Rose, Green, White, Copen- 
hagen Blue, Leather or Am- 
ber, coat with kimono effect 
sleeves, White Broadcloth 
collar (can be worn high or 
low), wide belt forming sash, 
ivory buttons; skirt shirred at 


top. 14to20years. Special 29,50 


Suit 


70-—Misses’ Taffeta Silk 
combined with 
Serge, in White, Sand Color, 
Navy or Black, Belted coat, 
long roll effect collar, with 
detachable over collar of 
White Faille Silk,flap pockets; 
skirt shirred at top, Serge 
band at bottom of skirt and 


coat. 14to 20years. Special 45.00 


At Special Prices 























72—Misses’ Serge Suit, 
in White, Navy, Copen- 
hagen Blue, Sand Color 
or Black, short jaunty 
Eton coat, back of collar 
and sides of coat embroid- 








Hats Illustrated are from our Millinery Salon 
68—Price 12.75 70—Price 15.75 


72—Price 7.95 


74—Price 12.75 


ered; skirt with clusters 
of accordion plaits. 


14 to 20 years. 
Special 49.50 








74—Misses’* ‘“‘Country 
Club”’ Suit, Style Registered, 
in Blue and White, Black and 
White, Green and White, or 
Brown and White Wool Checks 
also in plain Navy or White serge. 
Belted coat, yoke effect front and 
back;collartrimmed with leather, 
can be worn high or low, ivory 
buttons; skirt with belt of self 
material, leather trimmed 


pockets. 14 to 20years. Special 39.50 
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Fifth Avenue 


Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts 


-Jranklin Simon 8 Co. 


New York 
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Annual Sale 
Women’s 
French 
Underwear 











At Special Prices 


Hand Embroidered—Sizes 34 to 44. 


No. 228. French Hand Made Envelope Chemise of 
fine Nainsook, hand embroidered, hand scalloped top and 
bottom; ribbon through eyelets. Special 2.95 


No. 230. French Hand Embroidered Night Gown of 
Nainsook, V shape model, hand scalloped; 


ribbon through eyelets. Special 1.95 


No. 232. French Hand Made Night Gown of sheer Batiste, 
daintily hand embroidered in English eyelet and floral design, 
hand scalloped, fine Val lace insertion; 
ribbon through eyelets. Special 3.95 


No. 234. French Hand Made Night Gown of Nainsook, 
daintily hand embroidered, hand scalloped; 


ribbon through eyelets. Special 2.95 


No. 236. French Hand Made Chemise of sheer Nainsook, No. 238. 
elaborately hand embroidered in floral and Culbert designs, scal- 
loped around top and bottom; ribbon through eyelets. Special 2.95 


French Hand Made Envelope Chemise of sheer 
Nainsook, hand embroidered and Val lace trimmed, 
lace shoulder straps; ribbon through eyelets. Special 3.95 





37th and 38th Sts. 
New York 
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From Lord & Taylor 


Especially Designed Lingerie: 


Specially Priced for the January Sale 





A—Sheer white batiste Gown— 
elaborate with wide Valen- 
ciennes laces and panels of 
embroidered organdie. Note 
the new square sleeves and 
the wide ribbons, in peach 


color, pale pink or blue.... $5.95 = 


B—Flesh colored batiste Gown x 
—in the prettiest of models, 
copied from a Paris novelty; 
fine tucks, narrow edges of 
Armenian lace, ribbons and 
hemstitching add to its daintli- 
ness. . $1.95 = 



















Crepe de Chine Gowns— 
in flesh or white; quaint 
Empire model, the round 
neck and little sleeves edged 
with dainty lace, ribbon-run 
kh aE aes .. $3.95 


















STD 


F—Flesh color batiste Gown—in Empire 
model with dainty edges of Armenian 
lace; clusters of hemstitching finish the 
round neck, puff sleeves and define the 
high waist line, ribbon knots and ends.$1.45 


SOOT 


we 


Sonnet G—Sleeveless Gown—a most effective new 
\ Vo NS AG NS 


model with surplice Empire bodice, 
ribhon tied at shoulders and with rib- 
bon at waist line. Wide filet lace 
edges and inserlions. 








STD 


Flesh color batiste...... 5 mcailnnch wished $2.95 
Radium dotted crepe in flesh color... .$3.95 


A similar model in flesh batiste with 
Valenciennes lace............+0+0+ $1.95 


H—White batiste Gown—in a very charm- 
ing model—the new long shoulder line 
emphasized by bands of the filet lace 
with which the gown is meee” 


Cc trimmed Westhoceaes 
D—White batiste Gown—the yoke and / / 
sleeves cross barred with Valenciennes ord on d lor ; 
I—Fiesh color batiste Gown—in simple 


lace; the sleeves feature a novel slashed 
effect, ribbom-run.......... sia OO C8 


E—Sheer white batiste Gown—in a lovely 38th Street Fifth Avenue 39th Street 


Empire model, the puffed yoke 
extending to form a tiny sleeve. Wide 


$1.95 hemstitched model, picot edged and 
with shirred shoulders. High waist 
ie INNS. sai bcansnccenbes $1 


J—White or flesh batiste Gown — with 
wide box pleats over the shoulders; 


battlement-edged Valenciennes lace and 
ribbon, effectively trim this pretty gar- N Y k picot-edged slashes, ribbon-run, at waist 
ment... . AG Rae $3.95 CW or SK co duvednes buvesveleaceutanin $1.25 


Sn 
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A—Envelope Chemise of crepe de Chine . E—Nightrobe of crepe de Chine with medal- 


5.00 
’ : lions of embroidery and Valenciennes 
B—Nightrobe of nainsook... . ..1.50 Said atest capbansxeaeoreies 7.50 





C—Nightrobe of batiste ..... ‘ 2.90 F—Satin Knickers, pink, white, or black....................... 2.85 


D—Puieses Silo df ce de Chinn: pink light ee eS a ere 1.90 
blue, rose, Copenhagen or white . ra ea H—Nightrobe of Japanese washable satin...................... 5.00 


BH. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue Madison Avenue 
Thirty-fourth St. Thirty-fifth St. 
NEW YORK 
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January Price 


Concessions 











Boe 


= Vos 
Toye? 


I—Drawer Combination of crepe de 








MOSS epee i 
J—Nightrobe of nainsook .......3.90 
K—Nightrobe of nainsook........ 2.00 


L—Envelope Chemise of batiste. . .1.90 


Fifth Avenue 
Thirty-fourth St. 











M—Nightrobe of batiste...... 


N—Dressing Sacque, to match prin- 
a mt + oe 


cess slip D..... 


..2.90 


O—Nightrobe of Japanese washable 
satin, with medallions of em- 


broidery . 


B. Altman & Cu. 


Madison Avenue 


Thirty-fifth St. 


NEW YORK 


..7.50 
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GIMBELS January White Sale Blouses 


New Paris Models—Copied and Adapted 


$2 


Trotteur Blouse of a very 
good quality of white Linen. 
Its large buttonholes are care- 
fully bound in rose, heliotrope 
or Joffre blue linen; finished with 
large pearl buttons. 


$2 


This new ‘“‘Lady Dandy” 
Blouse should start the world a- 
talking. It is of fine white 
Voile and its smart flaring collar 
is faced with white washable 
satin, which is so flattering; 
the satin is continued under the 
bosom, which is hemstitched; 
black moire tie. Also in Wash- 





$2.95 


Blouse of fine Net, elaborately 
inset with insertions of string- 
color Valenciennes lace—both 
back and front—finished with 
ruffles of lace to match; flesh- 
color chiffon lining. Pearl but- 
tons and hand-made loops. 














\ 


$5.95 


Blouse of string-color English 
Net over flesh-color chiffon. The 
back as well as the front is 
elaborately inset with string- 
color Valenciennes lace and em- 
broidered net bandings. 20 
dainty pearl buttons and hand- 
made loops form the fastening. 


In the Washable Materials Selected for Spring 


$2.95 


The smartest of the new 
double-breasted models, in fine 
Radium Silk or Crepe de Chine; 
white or flesh color. The revers 
fasten to satin collar with large 
pearl buttons. The turnback 
cuffs are charmingly pointed. 


This Blouse of Merveilleux 
Silk is very effective, as each 
color—rose, peach and flesh— 
is interwoven with white, to 
give the silk a silvery sheen. 
Large pearl buttons and bound 
buttonholes, which usually are 
only on expensive blouses. 





$3.95 


Blouse of white French Voile, 
embroidered all over with 
squares in rose, violet, maize or 
Copenhagen blue. The chemis- 
ette effect, collar and band- 
ings in cuffs are of fine lace. 16 
tiny pearl buttons. 





This is the most wonderful 
Crepe de Chine Blouse we have 
ever presented. It is of a very 
good quality of Crepe de Chine 
and the cream-color lace is ex- 
cellent—the back, as well as the 
front of the blouse, is inset 
with the lace; white and flesh 
color. 


able Satin, $5. GIMBEL BROTHERS 


Broadway and Thirty-third Street, New York 
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———— James McCreery & Co. 


Annual January Sales 
WOMEN’S UNDERWEAR, CORSETS and NEGLIGEES 








5th Avenue 
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Specially Priced 


1—Boudoir Cap of Net trimmed with lace 
SN Ev iia s a oh rae eafasiee py aes 1.10 


2—‘“‘La Vida” Corset made of Pink or 
White Broche; medium low bust; long hips; 
elastic insert at bottom in front. Sizes 22 
ROR ae ee ee PED ABN Res 3.45 


3—Night Gown of Fine Batiste with filet 
lace trimming in back and front, Empire 
effect, finished with wide ribbon....... 1.95 


4—“Gossard’’ Corset made of Mercerized 
Batiste—medium low bust; long close- 


fitting skirt; elastic at back. Size 21 to 
DUR kaw cs 0.044 e400.4 gee 2.95 


5—Envelope Chemise of Washable Satin— 
daintily hemstitched and ribbon trimmed; 
Wiedh color OF ‘WRG... isc cceses 2.75 


Night Gown to match.............. 4.50 


6—Boudoir Cap of Net—lace and ribbon 
II oe ok so da 0's oe ore b:ce-ere mite 1.50 


7—Negligees of Crepe de Chine; Empire 
model, with net coatee; trimmed with rose- 
WU IE SUE ig ook one nccccdncoen 7.50 


8—Envelope Chemise of Flesh Color 
Batiste—hand-featherstitched in light blue; 
finisieed With TIBBON ..... . 0.500 scseccess 95c 


Night Gown to match ............... 1.45 


9—Boudoir Cap of Fancy Net—ribbon 
Noi. ocr6i <a hy oo grieoie neem aeons 1.75 


10—Negligee of Soft Satin, trimmed with 
marabou; draped model; finished with silk 
frogs and marabou buttons; lined with China 
ae coves cae Davee sore a eereen 9.50 











Mail and Telephone 
Orders Receive Prompt 
Attention 
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This Will Not Interest You 


Unless you love dogs, horses and 
out-of-doors. If you do you will 
vant a Dalmatian (coach dog) for 
the country home and to run with 
your pony. Puppies for sale. 


MRS. C. HALSTED YATES 
Oak Ridge, Virginia 














GREAT DANES 
SUCCABONE KENNELS 


Stock of all 
ticulars. 


At stud, LAWTON REX, harlequin. 
SUCCABONE SANDO of INGELD, fawn. 
Oo. C. HARRIMAN 
4 Bedford Hills 





ages and colors. Write for par- 














New York 


German Shepherd Dogs 
Dogs for all purposes on hand at all times. 


45 pups for the Kiddies’ Christmas for sale. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
412 Connell Building Scranton, Pa. 




















Geosneuta Kennels 


Chow Chow dogs and 
puppies of the highest 
class always for 
at reasonable prices. 


sale 


Fifteen champion dogs 
at stud. Chow and 
English Toy Spaniel 
puppies for sale. 





FRANK HARDY 
Manager 


Fairfield, Conn. 























45 Pounds of Toy 
French Bull Dogs 
These puppies make the kind- 
est of pets; active, bright and 
attractive Show specimens 
ind pets at prices to suit all. 
For sale at the 


CYPRESS KENNELS 
240-A Chestnut St., Bkiyn., N.Y. 















































































Ey Brookwood Kennels 1B) 


The property of Mr. W. Ross Proctor 
Sealyham and Welsh Terriers 
Address all communications to 
HENRY A. PHILLIPS 
149 Broadway New York 








a 
Russian Wolfhounds 


Valley Farm Kennels 





Address all communications to New 
York Office, 182 E. 19th St. The 
largest breeders and most it exhib- 
itors of Russian Wolfhounds in the world. 
Puppies and grown Hounds forsale. For 
companionship, sport, exhibition and profit 
at prices that will interest you. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Che Quality kind from Registered 
and Winning stock Puppies grown 
dogs and Brood bitches. Country 
raised, strong healthy specimens 
for show, pals or hunting. Every 
dog registered and guaranteed. 
Prices $20.00 and up 


WOLLATON AIREDALE KENNELS 
Richard A. Kearns, Jr., 


572 Coatesville, 





Owner 


Rox Pa. 





The 

Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fos 
and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds, En_lish Bloodhounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. 
All dogs shipped on trial, purchaser to iudge 
quality Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded Sixty-page, highly illustrative, 
instructive and interesting cata alogue for ten 
cents in stamps or coin 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Newark, N.J. 


CME ss 








received the 
A GOLD MEDAL AND HIGHEST AWARD 
ES for DOG FOODS at the 
S PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Write for prices and send 2c stamp for 
g Culture’’ 








How Do You Like Them? 


I have for sale at all times High-Class 
Boston Terriers—all ages. Have been 
interested in the breed for 20 years. 
If you want something worth the 
money write 


MRS. ARTHUR BARTLETT 
933 Boston Road Ward Hill, Massachusetts 














| Sutton, Lady Moore, Princess Toussuon, 








‘Kensefs 
2D 
Ba en Ke ost, Bil, 


“Nicke: 


The Vickery Kennels are the largest 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only at every 
prominent American show, but at 


the English shows. 
Grown dogs for sale— prices on application. 





PUPPIES 


FROM™ 


$25.00 up. 


This cele- 
brated fox 
terrier 
has beaten 
every other 
fox terrie or of 
note in Eng- 
land, and 
on several 
occasions 
h as won 
“special” for 
the best of 
any breed in 
the show. 








Vickery Greenback Selection _ 








enna 











Tue Potice Doc 
Not a German Dog 
Not a Belgian Dog 





But a Typical 


AMERICAN Doc 


a business dog 
with business manners 
for busy business people 


Ask for illustrated booklet. It is free upon request 


PALISADE KENNELS 


East Killingly Connecticut 























BULLDOGS 
The Best for Children 


Puppies by Baron Teesdale and Wrox- 
ham Silent Marquis for sale. 


Also Grown Stock 
MRS. C. N. PLATT 
152 Franklin Street Astoria, N. Y. 




















I have for sale handsomely marked 
Boston Terriers by BINDO; also sev- 
eral matured Boston Terriers at all 
ages, suitable for companions or show 
bench. Most reasonable prices. Ad- 
dress 


MRS. R. F. FORBUSH 


45 Vassar Street 


Dorchester, Massachusetts BINDO 

















Pekingese 


Just arrived from England, twenty fine 
specimens, from the kennels of Lady 


Weaver mostly 
Some especially 
priced. Four blood matrons. Also own 
and American bred, all ages and prices 
Puppies, $25.00 upwards. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER . 
Great Neck,L. 1. Telephone 148 b= 


or 480 Fifth Ave. Tel. 1806 Murray Hill 


and = Mrs. 
sleeve specimens. 


Ai_ Gee 
rh 


< 
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SPECIMEN PUPPY 








Alstead Kennels 
Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 


Have for sale a few Collies, 
combining extraordinary in- 
telligence, comradeship and 


beauty. This kennel has won 
hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 
very reasonable. 

Write for folder 








St. Bernard 
And Collie Puppies 
Best possible pets for children 
Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
Zest registered stock reasonable. 
White Star Kennels, Long Branch, N. J. 
’Phone 855J 



















Real Live Gifts | 


for Children 

} Reuben Clarke, Internchtonal | 
Judge, has a large collection of | 
all breeds of dogs. Visitors J : 
cordially weicome. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
813 East Sth Street, New York 


et ne ami, 


odoin 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 


America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 








118 West 31st Street, | New York 








To 











SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 
— Make est Com- 

Equally at 
in House or 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. — 








De I La La 


JAPANESE SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 





DUEL un ce OT 


puppies and brood matrons in 


whelp to Yoshihi to. Pets 
boarded and cared for by 
MRS. L. E. DOMLER 





114 Union Street New London, Conn. 








mun W bc ee 








Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported stock. Grown dogs and pup- 
pies of all ages; gold and white, and 
black and white. Also Pomeranians 
and Pekingese of all colors, from $25.06 
up. Dogs shipped all over America 
MRS. A. M. CHADURJIAN 
26 ¢ Avenue, Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
Telephone 669 Flatbush 











Irish Setter Puppies 


3 months old, by the celebrated Champion “St. 
Cloud Fermanaugh” ex “Bob White Red 
Storm,"’ both sire and dam are big prize win- 
ners. Pups are farm raised, handsome and 
intelligent, will make ideal shooting dogs, show 
specimens »r companions. They will be sold 
reasonably. Write at once to America’s largest 
and most successful prize winning setter and 
pointer kennels. 


Bob White Keaneh, Radnor, Penna. 








For Sale—High Class Winning 
Wire-haired and Smooth Fox 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, Aire- 
dale Terriers, Manchester Black 
and Tan Terriers, Bull Terriers 
and mostly all breeds for sale. 
Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
Leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 
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OWN through the ages, reap- 
D pearing in one _ language 

after another, has come this 
sentiment: 


“The one absolutely unselfish friend 
that a man can have in this selfish 
world is his dog.” : 


For some time, now, Harper’s Bazar 
has been seriously considering the 
establishment of the dog directory 
which you find for the first time in 
this number. 


Here—for the first time—you find 
in Harper’s Bazar a group of the best 
kennels in America. Each of them 
has the cordial recommendation of 
Mr. Frank F. Dole, the authority 
whom we have been fortunate enough 
to secure as director of this depart- 
ment. 


Because the dog is man’s only un- 
selfish friend, it has never been abso- 
lutely simple to find him. Probably 
our ancestors, in the dim Caucasian 
sunrise of the human race, took the 
same delight in breeding him as we 
take at present. Probably those same 
Aryans began to exploit him in dark 
and devious ways; rejoicing at the 
credulity of those tribesmen who 
bought puppies without expert author- 
ity. 


Now Harper’s Bazar offers you an 
opportunity to have this expert author- 
ity always at your disposal. 


Each kennel admitted to these 
pages has been visited by Mr. Dole. 
And his acquaintance with them is not 
even limited to visits. In many and 
many a show, he has judged dogs from 
all these kennels; he has seen their 
very best dogs and knows them as 
well as you know your best friends. 


FRANK F. DOLE 


To the breeders and exhibitors of thoroughbred dogs, 
Frank F. Dole needs no introduction. He has spent thirty 
years in the dog world, as owner, breeder, judge and exhibitor 
of dogs. Since 1884, in fact, he has done little else and has 
thought of little else. The reputation of his own Edgewood 
Kennels ts international. 


After buying a bull terrier from these kennels, Richard 
Harding Davis wrote his story, ‘‘The Bar Sinister.” The 
description of the kennels in that sympathetic and popular 
little book—in case you care to look it up—is taken, together 
with the dog himself, from Mr. Dole’s establishment. 


As an exhibitor, by the way, Mr. Dole has accumulated a 
collection of some 5,000 prizes, taken in shows all over the 
country. 


As a superintendent of dog shows, Mr. Dole has been in 
charge at the shows of the Southampton Kennel Club, the 
Suffolk County Club, the Relief Society Show, and others 
almost innumerable. 


Now he has come to Harper's Bazar—after excellent pre- 
liminary experience with other publications—as director 
of this new dog department. He has made his headquarters 
here because, in his own words, ‘‘the circulation and prestige 
of Harper’s Bazar are so much greater than of any other 
periodical of the same kind that I know the opportunity for 
serving both buyers and sellers of good dogs is the very best 
I could find anywhere.” 





The dog, after all, is the shining 
example of what we like to call Eu- 
genics. There are several hundred 
recognized breeds of dogs. The wolf 
is alike the common ancestor of the 
police dog—which considerably re- 
sembles him—and the tiny Pom, 
which resembles him not at all. By 
centuries of inbreeding and outbreed- 
ing, the various kinds of dogs have 
been evolved. Only the person who 
has spent all his time in studying them 
can know them all—or can discrim- 
inate between a good and a less good 
dog of a particular breed. 


We know that every reader of 
Harper’s Bazar will be interested in 
the development of this department. 
Never before, in a magazine of so 
large circulation, has there been a 
kennel department. The excellent ken- 
nels that you see on the page opposite 
are at this moment making their début 
before by far the largest audience 
they have ever known. 


This is, of course, a big thing for 
the kennels. Vice versa, it is a big 
thing for their readers. It is going 
to enable the woman who likes a good 
dog to own the very best dog—the dog 
that will take prizes wherever shown. 
It will also enable her who does not 
want to exhibit, but does want dogs 
for herself, her household and her 
children, to find precisely the dogs 
she wants, without trouble or delay. 


Most kennels are specialists in 
certain breeds. Read carefully the 
page opposite. Write to the kennels 
that interest you; the result will be 
exceedingly interesting. Next month 
there will be more kennels, but mean- 
while you are very likely to find here 
the very dog you have in mind to buy. 








FRANK F. DOLE, HARPER’S BAZAR, 


Any question you want to ask Mr. Dole should be addressed to him at his office here, 
and will be punctually answered. He will tell you where to buy any dog, how to take 
care of him, train him for the house or field, or prepare him for a show. 


charge for anything that Mr. Dole can do for you. Simply write to him at this address: 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


There is no 
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antiques 





LANS CURIOSITY SHOP. ANTIC UES. 

SheMelid silver pepper-« hakers, urn saped > 

4 inches high, special $4.00 pair delivered ree. 
ddress same. 





Russian Sam- 
doorknockers. 


BRASS & COPPER Antiques. 
Lea _ rons, 





RARE Antiques—Furniture (Chippendale, 
Sheraton, Empire) China, Glass, Brasses, Bric- 
a-brac, etc. Send for list. Mrs. Charlotte E. 
Page, Atwater Ter., Springfeld, \ Mass. 


gEND FOR BOOKLET— Art obj objec ts from the 

East. Unusual gifts & Interior Decora- 
ioe Visitors welcome at 323-5th Ave., near 
33d St., N.Y. Long Sang Ti Chinese Curio Co. 


UN & SONS—ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
Cabinet makers. Decorators. Altering, recov- 
ong furniture. Curtains and draperies. Locat- 

nee 1862 at 30 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. 


GENUINE AISTIQUES, RARE PIECES 
insburg & Levy 
441 Fourth Avenue 
Corner 30th St., New York 


DI SALVO BROS., 388 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
The most extensive and artistic collection of 
fine antiques in New York City. Odd furniture, 
silver, ornaments, clocks, etc. 


TQues YOU _ VISIT OUR HOUSE OF AN- 














ES? You will find many things to Inter- 
ou, from a low boy made in America in 








$07 to a china dog made in Rockingham in 
1750. A rare collection of artistic antiques. 
Our rooms are fitted up with interesting 
furniture. , 

Henry V. Weil, 126 E. 57th St., N. Y. 
THE ODD SHOP 

123 W. 40th Street, N. Y. 
Candlesticks, Pewter 


Odd things. 


DAMASCUS Gift Shop. Hand made Brasses, 
Floor & Table Lamps, Incense Burners, candle 
sticks, trays, Turkish coffee & amore sets; Rus. 
Jap. goods. 8. B. Kateb, 44 W. 38th St., N.Y. 











arts €% crafts 


GOLD MEDAL AT SAN FRANCISCO. Beau- 

titul carved furniture in Old Colonial, Flemish, 

Charies II, and otherstyles. C orrespondence invited. 
Biltmore Estate Industries, Biltmore, N.C 


fiatan cut wor Cottage 
mobro 


jan cut work 








Epduatates, Newport. 

aaery. p 
blouses, children’s clothes, layet iches : 

1106 Conn. Ave., Wash'tn. 5 i Teeth St., N.Y. 


ART AND CRAFT hand-wrought jewelry, 
desk sets, posk-ondn, pioture frames, ladies’ 
bags, purse Wr for catalog. The 
Craftsman Studios, 3420 Ave. D, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GIFTS OF DISTINCTION in Handwrought 
Jeweiry. Silver. Byrdcliffe Pottery, etc. Cata- 
logue on request. The Little Gallery, 15 E. 40th 
St., 4th floor. 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND: Beautiful, un- 
usual, distinctive gifts, toys, etc., most of them 
hand made. For every taste and for every purse. 
Mall orders filled carefully and promptly. 


EVERYTHING from a Hand-Wrought Gold 
Ornament to a Shillelah. Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts. Gaelic League of Ireland. 624 Mad- 


ison Avenue, New York City. 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN ART GOODS 


boughs sold on commission. Prices 44 original 
. Hand-painting, portraits, ane min. Gal 
lery of Allied Arts, 19 W. 30th 5S ¥.. ©. 


AUSTRIAN ART NOVELTY CO... makers 
of unusual lamps and candle shades, art pillows, 
and other Ms vg Gold and silk flow- 
ers. 19 W. 30 C. 























art embroidery 


ROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. Quaint, ar- 
tistic set of 4 plates $1.00. Special prices to shops. 
Individual designs, monograms and kalogramsto 
order. Edith Allen Halli Studio, Stamford, Ct. 


HENRY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 St., N.Y. 
C. Specialty house, Tapestries, Crewels and Gobe- 
lin Wools, Decorative Art Linens, Yarns, M. 
C. Cottons. Worsted Knit Goods 


CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY; Unusual 

stamped & commenced pieces on ap yroval. Bed- 

spreads stamped. Beads & embroidery mate- 
rials. No otek Hurm, 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


ALICE S. BLUN 2 E. 34th St. 
January sale of a eae importation of Italian em- 
broideries; Tea Cloths, Luncheon Sets, Scarves, 
Cushion-covers, Centerpieces and Doilies. 


MONOGRAMS AND INITIALS embroidered 

















in the finest manner, at moderate prices. Out- 
ote a apostasy. Stamping and designing. as 
orders. H.C. Clevenger, 762 Lex. Ave., N.Y. 


ME. PAUL REJOU—Direct trom France. 
Beautiful hand made embroideries; your designs 
carried out. Blouses, laces, dainty baby dresses. 
French toys. 214 W. 82d St. Tel. Schuyler 7745. 








art schools 


PRACTICAL ART TRAINING for the trade. 
Costume Design, Interior Decoration, Ilustra- 
tion, ote. Ps Y. Sch. of Fine & Applied ot. Cir- 
culars. S. F. Bissell, Sec’ y, 2239 B'way, N Cc. 











auction bridge 


. Call or pty cy my | 








H 


suggestions here. 


oss 


ERE is a group of distinguished small shops—the kind that are so hard to 
find for yourself, and so valuable after you have found them. Every shop 
on these pages is cordially recommended to the readers of Harper's Bazar. 
During this month you will be able to find a host of unusual midwinter 
Read every page carefully and order as soon as possible. 
The advertising rate is $42.00 for one year 


wy 

















FROM THE JANUARY SHOPS 





chine. 


FTER Christmas is always a good time to shop. 


pe 


Battleship blue fox muff and neck; 
and brushes, and beautiful heads. 
The early season price was $95—now 


iece with natural paws 
uff lined _ crepe-de- 


The 


woman who has done her Christmas buying in the 
old-fashioned way may be too tired to avail herself 
of the after Christmas opportunities—but this, of course, 


applies to no reader of Harper’s Bazar. 


“ven two 


months ago, the offerings in this department were being 


eagerly bought for Christmas. 


Now it is time to look 


with a fresh eye at the new things. 


On this page, and the four pages that follow, we 
have illustrated a few out of the many hundred inter- 
esting things that you will find by carefully reading 


this directory. 


Names and addresses of the shops that offer the 
articles we have illustrated will be sent on request if you 


enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Or Harper’s 


Bazar will buy them for you (see page 109). 


Be sure to read carefully pages 13, 14, 15, and 16. 








beauty culture 


beauty culture 


(Continued) 





NON-CUTTING MANICURING by Prof. 
Theo. Miller's method. ‘“C 1 tan * Trial Set, 
25c. Mignon Pocket Set, one aid. 

Theo. Miller Mfg. Co., 2§ E S., NW. ¥. 


sanitary, odorless, economical, absolutely free 


dollar. At leading drug and department stores. 







beauty culture 


(Continued) 








LILLIAN STILLMAN, 38 W. 38th St., N. Y. 


| among her patrons. 





| of all publiehers * Sixth Avenue, ‘at Beth St., 


Face & Scalp Specialist. Prominent phy sicians 
Hours 12 to ‘_ or by 


Phone Greeley 144. 


HARMLESS TONIC for Restoring Color to 
gray hair. Not instantaneous, but pracesty 
gives the gray hair its natural color. $1 per bot 
Mrs. Mac Hale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EYE-LASH & EYE-BROW GROWER 

Absolutely grows hair and harmless to the eye. 
Results assured. Send for circular. Price, $1. do: 
Mrs. Mac Hale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


TO YOU—THE WOMAN WHO CARES 
paanineio famous oeaasy treatments have been 

vogue for ten years. Interesting booklet. 
Marinello Parlors (licensed), 45 W. 34 St., N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR SPECIALIST; guar- 
anteed. Hair removed permanently; also warts 
& moles. Miss Bessie Mehiman, 44 W. 34th S 

Right near McAlpin Hotel. Tei. Greeley 1215. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR DESTROYED per- 
manently and painlessly without the slightest 
injury to skin $1. Electricity. Eleanor Goode 
1 est 34 St. Opposite Macy's. Tel. 
Greely 6089. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Superfluous 
hair, moles & warts permanently & painlessly re- 
moved. Bertha Randell, 47 West 34th St.,N.Y. 
Suite 528. Marbridge Bidg., Phone 177 Greeley. 


STOUTNESS and Rheumatism relieved by 
Swedish gymnastics & electric massage; by ap- 
pointment at your residence. Tel. Bryant +000, 
or write 247 W. 48ti St. (next card) 


appointment. 


























. Mme. 
M. Schad, 247 W. 48th St., N.Y. Tel. Bry. 7069. 


WE TREAT ALL CONDITIONS of the Neck 

double chins reduced, scrawny necks made 

peep firm, discolorations & blemishes ny 
removed. Marvell, Room 1,104, 1 W.34thS 


COCOA FROST has no equal for removing 
wrinkles and beautifying the lexion. 
Price $1.00. Send 10c for sample. 

Specialist, 711-1 West 34th St., New 


MADAME ELIZABETH, 145 7th Ave., Brook- 

m. Ee ——. gegen of hair & scalp. 
Hair seadie to or ape clalty; combings 
made up; mail en carefull y attended to. 


HAVE SMOOTH CHEEKS & DELICATE 
Chin. Davis Chin Supporter holds relaxed mus- 
cles while asleep. Reduces sous chin. $1 to 2 
Booklet. Cora M. Davis, 30 E. 42nd St., N. 


EXPERT WORK in the most approved and 

















scientific manner. One trial will make 
you our. satisfied customer. Mrs. 
Cc. 


Belle, 494 Columbus Ave., N. Y 





blouses 


THE GAY SHOP—Chicago. (Avis Gay, Anne 
Gay.) Designers of the most exquisite blouses 
and outing shirts. Hand work only. 1025 Mar- 
shall Field Annex Bldg., 25 E. Washington St. 


DAISY WAIST SHOP, 64 E. 34th St.,N.Y. 

Sat. Hotel Vanderbilt. Special: Silk Blouses at 
3 & $5. Italian silk and crepe de chine under- 

garments and hosiery at moderate prices. 


books 


*“‘WAR BABIES’’—< deli eful story of the ad- 
ventures ghee gg ype ae NE Franchot. 
Published by Jenkins » best books 
a Zs 























candies 


CHINA NUTS— Imported from China. Sweet- 
poe S soggaae al most delicious member of the nut 
mily. Packed in Chinese box. $1 p'p’d. Ori- 
ental Import Co., Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 


LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 
3and 5 penne boxes delivered postpaid any- 
where in the United States, $1.00 perib. I. F. 
Lord & Son. 484 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


HARVEY'S ANNIE KELLER Chocolates. 
Home made. Strictly pure. So _ different 
from the others. Prepaid in U. 8. 80c pound. 
Harvey Candy Shop, Superior, Wis. 
MAPLE MIDGETS made of vermont sibs: 
sugar; guar. pure. P'p’d. 1 Ib. 75c, 

PR ne F1 














Address Walt F. Davis, 
No. 1, South arte Vermont. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on face and body per- 
manently | destroyed. Guaranteed. Has stood 
the test 38 years. No Ce ad or poison. 
Mme. Julian, 16 W. 47th St., N.Y. 


USE AUBRY SISTERS’ BEAUTIFIER AND 
Tint for a pink-and-white complexion! Send 10c 
for our week-end package. Aubry Sisters, Inc. 
Dept. FC, 102 West 32nd St., New York. 


LISTEN TO ais 

iere's a news for you from 
the Biggest, Cleanest Daylight 
Candy Factory in the World! 





HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows beautified. 12 years ‘at 1133 
Broadway, now at 437 Sth Ave., corner 39th St. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMANENTLY 
Killed ($1.00) Electric Needle: No pain; Phy- 
sicians’ Ref. Dem.Free. Written Guar. Florence 
Woodley, 47 W. 34th St. Tel. Greeley 3132. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
in one-sixth usual time; stationary multiple 
electric needle. no scarring. Free 
demonstration. Walker, 347 5th Ave. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes Dermanentiy removed by yg 
ioe Electrolysis Co., 104 . 40th St., 
N. Y. Tel. sderray Hill 1844, 8. r Gilmore. 








Painless; 
Mme. C. 





FAT REDUCED BY HEALTHY, safe, easy 

method without medicine, labor or diet. n- 

oy invited. Dr. Savage Studio, 56 W. 
5t 


“GROWDINA” 
Bust. No failures. 
$i a jar; full treatment $5. Mlle. roppels 
Parisian Shop, Dept. V, 158 W. 


34th St 
MADAME ELIZABETH, 145-7th Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Expert treatment of hair and scalp. Hair 
goods to order a specialty. Combings made up 
Mail orders carefully attended to 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED—ANY SHADE by 
new method-tonic. $1.50 a bottle. Wrinkles and 
double chin removed. Prep. $2. Hair, facial treat- 
ment. wee Marie Leschbor, 232 Lex. 
Ave., bet. 33-34 S 





DEVELOPS A PERFECT 


Otherwise money refunded. 








WE WILL SEND Three one-pound boxes of 
Pure, Fresh, Delicious Candies to 
any address in the U. 8S. A. by 


Parcel Post for $1. 
THINK OF IT! Three different varieties 

of Loft Toothsome Sweets, de- 
livered to you by Uncle Sam's 
Parcel Post 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
whether in Brooklyn or San Fran- 
cisco: Distance is no barrier to 

this offer. 


A DOLLAR PAYS THE BILL! Send to-da 
while the offer is fresh in your min 
Address the Factory, Loft, Broome 
& Centre Sts., New York City. 














NEW BOOK ON AUCTION BRIDGE. “1915 
Auction Bridge,"" by Wynne Ferguson, 358 

way. Contains everything bridge players 
want to know; new rules and laws. 25c a copy. 
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YOU CAN INSTANTLY AND HARMLESS. 
ly rid your face, neck and arms of that aggra- 
vating superfluous hair. ‘‘ Dr. Bellin’s Wonder< 
stoen does it.’" Tablet form, not a liquid, clean, 





FACE AND FEATURE CORRECTIONS 
hat is safe for the f: 

Call or at. for information ‘and "bo ok. 

Doctor W. A. Pratt 40 West 34th St. 


' 


RARE & DELICIOUS Fruit Marmalades & 
Conserves. ll-oz glass jar, 50c. Sun-dried 
cherries,75c. Mart 1a Compbell, 19 W. Western 
Av., Muskegon, Mich 























COO 











candies 


(Continued) 


dancing 


— 











dogs 





employment agencies 





DON’T FORGET PINE TREE COTTAGE 
Goodies for the Holidays. Mince Meat, qt. 
$1.00, Pickle Supreme, pt. 5Uc, etc. 

Mrs. Geo. R. Preston, Pnilipse "Manor. N. Y. 


THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS 
7 West 72nd Street and 
555- 337 West 182nd Street, 
Aesthetics. The New Dances. > 


POMS & PEKES FOR CHRISTMAS. | 
Puppies and Grown stock of first breeding. 
Prices moderate. Cotresnondenes invited. The 

72nd St. Gift Shop. 134 W. 72nd St., N. Y. 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., N. Y., nr. 42d 
Tel.2414 Mur'y Hill. Supplies gov ernesses, house- 
keepers, re ants, personal- 
ly investigating references. Inv entories taken, 





JUMBO SALTED NUTS are deliciously fresh. 
Extra large. Peanuts, 80c Ib. Fd $1.25 

Ib. Assorted, $1.10 Ib. paid. 
Viola V. N. Woodruff, 338 B’ war, Pieaeing, 3. Y. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 
erial Ballet School, personally teaches all | 


| 
| 
| 


ranches of the Dance; daily normal  aeenee for | 


teachers; brochure, 7 West 42nd St.. N 


OLD PETS kept in comfort until they die: 

Pets boarded while their owners travel. Write 

| for ore. Dr. Doll, Veterinary Surgeon, The 
Plains, Va. 


MISS SHEA’S Employment Agency, 30 E.42d 
St. The 42d St. Building. re ies first-class 
servants, male and female, in all capacities for 
city & country. References carefully investiga’d. 





CLAWSON’S HOME MADE CHOCOLATES 
are pure, that’s sure. Bitter Sweets 50c a pound. 
Special assorted Christmas Box $1. Mrs. E. M. 


DIMANT, late principal Russian Imperial 
Baier Schoo! personally instructs all Modern 
FT anemoel & Stage Dances. Classes now open. 


dressmaking 


MISS G. H. WHITE, agency, 7 W. 45th 8t., 
apie York. Phone 7789 Bryant. Visiting house- 
keeper, secretary. Houses opened. First-class 





Clawson, 308 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 9 East 49th Ste Phone 7468 Plaza. help of ali kin s. Hours, 10-4. Sat., 10-12 
FARM HOUSE CHOCOLATES & Caramels | MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B., Ameri- | TAFEL—44th Street, opp. Astor Hotel, N.Y. | EDWARD V. ODELL, employment agent, 
have delicious Old Home Flavor. Madeonfarm | can authority on Meters Dances. Write, | Gowns and suits that are “different"’ woe on | 825 6th Ave. elephones Bryant 
from sugar barrel to a. Send for box p’p'd, hone or call, Fifth A N. Y., Thorley Bldg., | short notice for all occasions. Our models will | 7007-8-9. An daeli recommendation stands for 
80c & $1 1b. 15 W.37St., N. Y. Tel. Greeley 6773. | N. W. cor. 46th St., Bryant 6321 for rates. surely please you. Prices moderate. character and efficiency. Established 1862. 





ge om East 28th St. 
The original ae ee ae Guaranteed. 
Prices —400 to be the the ond. 


ALVIENE DANCE ARTS: Modern, Classic, 
og & Dramatic vances & Expressive 

Arts. Abviges, | Poe Gorm. Grand Opera 
House), 225 W. 57 St., . Phone 4732 Col. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—1 will 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th. Sch. 7553. 


MISS MARGARET SMITH’S AGENCY, 
25 W. 42nd 58t., New York. Supplies housekee 
ers, governesses, “nurses, and all domestic 
servants. References carefully investigated. 





A FRIENDSHIP BOX—Containing extra, 


LOUISE MORGAN’S STUDIOS are pow le lo- 


CHIC GOWNS & Wraps made & remodelled 


MRS. R. STRICKER & NEPHEW (Swiss). 





fancy, stuffed, raisins, spiced nuts, delicious | cated at 251 West End Ave., near from your own material. Out-of-town mail or- | Estab. 27 years. Domestics to fill every position 
chocolates, pure caramels, assorted, imported, | Private and class instruction in Modern, Artistic ders. Reasonable Prices. Katharine Junsola, | in private families. a papoose, Both sexes. 
candies, glacé fruits, superior salted nuts. and Interpretive dancing. Phone 367 Columbus. 216 W. 103d St.,N. Y. Tel. 3372 River. 40 E. 28th St., N. Y. C., Tel. 222 Mad. Sq. 
THIS DAINTY BOX neatly packed and tied | THE ACADEMY—The new dances. Indi- | MME. PAULINE MARKS, Importer. Gowns | EMMA ANDERSON—425 4th Ave. 

with ribbon special at $3.50 and more. Send | vidual & class instruction. Ball room suites | for all occasions, and fancy Blouses. Remodel- Male and female help. 

today. Van Buskirk, 10 East 23rd Street, New for r rental. 3 Weygant, Mer., 115 W. 79 | ing also done. 11 West 46th St., N. Y. Tel. Scandinavian a specialty. 

York City. . Tel. Schuyler 7484. 3378 Bryant. Telephone Madison Sq. 3592. 








cedar chests 





THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled, perhaps by consulting this page. If 
= wees you require is not mentioned here, write 
the Bazar. 





MISS ZOBEL—SMART GOW 
Careful Study of Individuality to Manes = 
Becoming. Remodeling of All Kinds. Prices 
Reasonable. 144 E. 34th St. Murray Hill 2836. 





FOR A QUICK SOLUTION 
of your shopping difficulties, read this directory, 


| the most exclusive list of smart shops published by 


| any magazine 








PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHESTS protect 
furs & woolens from moths & damage; 15 days’ 
free trial. Catalog free. Write Piedmont Red 
Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 71, Statesville, N. C. 








children’s clothes 


JOFFRETTE’S dainty handsmocked fine 
batiste children’s dresses. Special $3. Models, 
for any age from infant to 3 years. The Label 
Shop, 14 East 37th St., City. 











chiropody 


DR. E. N. COGSWELL Surgeon, Cc biropedint. 
Foot Tonic to use after the dance, é 

Foot Ointment, 50c. Toilet Pow hoe 25c. 

Expert manicuring, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WM. J. TRUSTY 

Surgeon Chiropodist. 

27 West 46th Street, 
New York. 














cigarettes 


MONA LISA CIGARETTES with all the elusive 
aroma of selected ‘Turkish Dubee leaves. $2 a 
hundred, cork or plain, with monogram. Photiades, 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y., Dept. C. 











cleaning ‘ dyeing 





KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 
Dyeing Co., high class cleaners and dyers; 
gowns cleaned and returned in 24 hours. Main 


office, 402 E. 31st St. Branches in ‘phone book. 





ane ye 
ri 





sagen i = for the baby, of imported 


whit 


Lb 


oidered in pink or 





iene Price $4. 50. 


Names and addresses of the shops that offer the 
things illustrated on these pages will be sent on request, 


if you enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Bazar will buy them for you (see page 109). 


Harper’s 


Or 


Be sure also to read carefully pages 12, 14, 15, and 16. 


fancy dress &* costumes 
FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 


design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 164 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


M UERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent os sor sale. tod 

ideas for fancy dress balls. oadway Cos- 
tuming Co., 150 W. 48th St., N. ¥ ‘Bryant 3440. 


BAZAR READERS 

will find many suggestions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you 
require special information as to purchases, 

















feathers &% boas 


MME. BLOCK—willow or Ostrich Plumes 
made into a French Novelty Plume, Collarette 
or Boa. Paradise aigrettes seanen, romodgee 
Ostrich fans repaired. 36 W. 34th St 


H. METHOT— America's leading feather shop 
Old faa made into new at saving of wto 4, 

also into boas, fancies, etc. 29 W. 34th St 
New York City. 


GOOSE DOWN CUSHION FREE with each 
purchase. Write today for limited offer on genuine 
Southern Live Goose Feat ae — e Goose Feather 
Co., Dept. 19, Statesville, N.C 


PAGETS FRENCH FEATHER SHOP, 144 
Tremont St., Boston. Plumes, Boas & 
Novelties from your old ye Re at saving of 
half. Paradise cleaned & remod. Mail orders. 




















flesh reduction 





LEWANDOS 
Cleansers 


348 Madison Avenue New York 
286 Boylston Street Boston 





decorating ts furnishing | 


dramatic arts 


FOR OBESITY and RHEUMATISM. Our 
special preparation used in bath. Results won- 
derful. Physicians prescribe it. 5. B. 
Bishop, 431 Park Ave., N.Y. Mail 12cin stamps. 





SEND IT TO LEONTINES, For spots or soil 
to be removed without cleaning all over. Work 
done perfectly eae promptly. 200 Fifth Ave., 
Tel. Gram. 


FOR THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—Simple and 

distinctive Christmas gifts at the shop of an 

expert decorator. Mildred i. 1 Kelly, 
42 W. 39th St., N. 


ACADEMIC DRAMATIC AND COMEDY 
Training for Stage & Screen. Technique & Practi- 
cal Stock Experience, N.Y. Appearances. Alviene 
School (Est. 20 yrs.),225 W. 57th St. Catalogue. 


ELECTRO REDUCING CO—PAINLESS 
Electric treatment for obesity and rheumatism. 
Physician in charge. Results quick ee safe. No 
starvation diet. Greeley 3132, 47 W. 34th St. 








corsets 


HOMES FURNISHED with _ individuality. 
Unusual chintzes, Sunfast stuffs, rare silks. 
Lamps, painted furniture; exquisite novelties to 
order. Graham & Little, 8 E. 37 St., N. 





dress pleating 


BLANCHE ARRAL, Famous Grand Opera 
Star, tells how she reduced her flesh without 
drugs, dieting or strenuous exercise. Blanche 
Arral, Suite 410, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. fitted 
by experienced corsetieres, $2.00 up, retail 


WARD & ROME—Painted furniture designed 
for country houses; unusual screens, desk-sets, 


DRESS PLEATINGS and buttons covered. 
Latest styles and sizes. Hemstitching, pinking 





florist 

















Brassieres fitted; corsets to order. OlmsteadC or- parchment and Chinese lacquered lamp-shades, | felt pennants, etc. Send for descriptive circulars 

set Company, 179 Madison Ave.. at 34th Street. | etc. 16 East 48th Street, New York City. G. H. Grabbe, Dept. H., Davenport, Iowa. 

GOODWIN. Corsets of every description. | EDWARD R. BARTO & CO., W. 39th MAX SCHLING FLORIST, 22 W. 59th St., N 

Ready to wear from $5; and custom made | St., N. Y., complete line of Farsivure, Electric ° ° Y.C. is Charter Member of International Flor- 

from $10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. Y Lamps, Lamp Shades & Novelties. Kindly Tess trimmings ists Telegraph Delivery Association. Your order 
Telephone 3293 Murray Hill. write for catalogue. Bryant 2337. filled anywhere in any city on two hours notice. 

MME. BINNER MARY COGGESHALL, Decorations, indi- | HEMSTITCHING—Accordion & knife pleat- | MAX SCHLING—Cutflowers and _ plants 


Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous 
corsets. New establishment, 561 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; formerly 18 East 45th Street. 


vidual and distinctive furnishings for city or 
country houses. Holiday gifts, lamp Sa a nee 
novelties on exhibition. 14 E. 48th St., N.Y 


ings, pinking, buttons covered & buttonholes. 
Dressmakers tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


shipped everywhere. Try the most progres- 
sive N. Y. Florist. Max Schiing, & est 
59th St. Phone, 1241 and 2022 Plaza 





THE ‘“‘M H”’ CORSET insures youthful figure 
with absolute comfort. No other corset similar 
—$10 papward. Booklet on request. Gene Wat- 
son, 2% ast 45th Street, New kK 





delicacies 


educational 





BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY CORSET. 


ROYAL BLACK FRUIT CAKE. rete. im- 


“COSTUME DESIGN’’ 


by correspondence 
a 


MAX SCHLING with flowers at lowest market 
prices gives you his art and individuality 
without charge. Rare flowers you cannot get 
elsewhere we can supply. 





























Special for purpose. Dress as usual. Uninter- ported & candied fruits, citron, nuts, etc , | courses, paras Method. ‘ashions designed 
rupted comfort. Mail orders. Write for Book- 1.60. Royal Plum Pudding, 2 lb., $1. All pre- | for tra rt in clothes. Brown's Salon TEenc S Ops 
let 19, or call at 10 East 46th Street, New York. | paid. Hoenshel & Emery, Dept. G, ‘Lincoln, Neb. Studio. 1290 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 
VIAU’S FRENCH CORSETS—Corsets for CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS: 3 ibs. $2.70; | LEARN DRESSMAKING, Designing or Mil- | DESTI 
slender figures with undeveloped bust. Also | 5 lbs. $4.20. NOTE anoorsmente ed «& nut s: | linery. Schools estab. 1876. Visitors a see: Perfumes 
reducing. Special corset for deformed figures. | 614 Ibs. $2.65; 13 lbs. $4.90. Ex. ata- | Catalogues sent. McDowell School, 25 W. 35th Eau de Cologne 
Booklet. Viau Corset, 39 W. 34th Street, N. Y. | logue Free. pe — Frutterie, ‘Alhambra, Cal. | St.,N.Y., and 209 8. State St., Ghmase” At all Department Stores. 
MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere CLUB DE VINGT Cafe Voisin, and seven thou- | PROF. ROHRER’S WORLD FAMOUS | DESTI 
Originator of the on ly Rose Lilli Corset, for | sand homes demand our Teas and Coffees and | Institute. Hairdressing, manicuring, scalp, facial Cc iearette Ambree 
25 years the premier custom-made corset. | Cocoa. Lotos Tea a imam Inc., 7th St. and | and body massage. Beauty treatment bz szpert In dainty size 
15 West 45th St., New York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. | Lexington Ave., N. instructors—Free cat. 147 W. 23d St.. N. Y. C. 8 for 2be. 50 for $1.25, 100 for $2.50 
T. THOMA—Corsets to measure. Brassieres, SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CULTURE—taught | DESTI 
Sanitary Garments. The exclusive new French . . by specialist. Splendid compensation for ladies Creams 
rr p negligee; no opening front We back. Astor desi nin desiring select ro ‘ession. hcg Se ar nok occ. Powders 
Bidg., 25 W. 33d St., N.Y. Tel. 469 Greeley. g g Elizabethan School, 1482 B'’wy, N.Y. Alsc Rouges 
WINGENDORFF — Artistic designs for mono- | THE LONG FELT WANT DESTI 


REDFERN CORSET SHOP— Ready to wear 
Redfern Corsets (back and front lace) and 
Antoinette Brassieres fitted by trained ex- 
perts. $3 to $25. 510 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Harper's Bazar, Januarv, 1016 


& Fancy Embroid- 


grams of every style. Crests 
718 





ery on short notice. 731 Lexington Ave., 
Amsterdam Ave. 3 telephones. 





May be filled, perhaps by consulting this page. If 
the thing you require is not mentioned here, write 
the Bazar. 





4 Rue de la Paix—Paris. 
Rue du Casino— Deauville - 
23 East 9th St., New York 





a etn. 


ti ars SS SOT oe ern ee 





























furniture 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SOLID MAHOG- 
any inlaid sewing table, $21.50. Furniture of 
all kinds. Write for Booklet. 
Son, 124 E. 4ist St., New York Git 


“BABY FURNITURE” and everythingthatcan 
be made of wood for the nursery. Things that are 
Booklet Free. Frank M. Sawyer. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





hern & 





better for gifts, 
3512-14 Independence Ave., 








furs 


SCHWARTZ BROS: Expert Furriers. Oppo- 
site Lord & Taylor. Coats remodelled in the 
latest styles. Workmanship guaranteed. $50 up. 
Catalogue mailed on request, 429 5th Ave.,N.Y. 


FUR COATS AND SETS 
Remodeling an Repeiring. 
eyer & 

Mad. Sq. 5933" 2 
w. SIMON, FURRIER 

t 46th Street 


a - 23d Street and 
Telephone Bryant 1171 








Moderate Prices. 
0. 
3 W. 32d St., N. Y. 





20 
Established 1886. 
32nd Street.) 


R COATS altered and remodeled, $25 up. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Newest selection in 
Coats, Muffs and Neckwear now 
M. 8. Goltz & Co., 56 West 46th St., 


OLD FURS REMODELED & made equal to 

w. Our establishment is headquarters for 

Fellable furs at lowest _—— Paull, 327 Col. 
Tel. Schuyler 9055. 





ready. 
N. Y 








MME. AUGUSTA. Finest guar. furs made up 
or to order. All furs made in our own work- 
rooms. Complete line of cloaks and gowns. 487 
Sixth Ave. (near 29th St.). Tel. Mad. Sq. 1993. 


A. RATHKOWSKY, 32-34 W. poth St., N.Y. 
Red Fox Scarfs, $15.7 
Taupe Fox Sets, $24. 32. 
These are specially fine. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. 
Furs to order, repaired & remodeled for 
particular persons. Excellent sesmenS 
4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746 














gifts 


FREE—‘‘ARTBRONZE” CATALOG. Book 
Rocks—Statuary—Paper Weights, Ash Trays, 
Portables, etc. $1.50 “p. Kathodion Bronze 
Works, Dept. H. B., 501 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS, all periods 

For hall, mantel, bedroom or desk. Expert re- 

pairing, all guaranteed. Harris & Harrington, 
12 West 45th St., New York. 











gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pay is highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, sil- 
verware, 69 West 45th St. “rel, 670 Bryant 


WE BUY FOR CASH-—remove at 

ladies’, men's &children'sclothing, diamonds, etc. 
Mme. AARONS, 744 6th Ave., } ~ 765 
Bryant Out-of-town customers use parcel post. 


ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES PAID for 
ladies, discarded gowns, furs, 
jewelry. Mail or ' ¢ 
Cohen, ‘phone 4676 Greeley.629 Sixth Ave..N.Y. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES for Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Clothing, Furs, Old Gold and Sil- 
verware. Established 1875. Write, phone or send 
Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St. Tel re 1376. 

















gowns remodeled 


THE REMODELING SHOP—oOut of style 
owns and suits remodeled. Mme. Blair, 132 
est Qist Street, New York. Phone 4884 

Riverside. 


VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 











a gowns of every kind remodeled oan to 
Ww | 


Evening gowns a specialty 60 


84th Street, New York. 





“THEMENDING SHOP.” Gowns Tailored, | 


Suits Remodeled up-to-date. Shop Blouses and 
Gowns Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 
East 48th St..N.Y. No Branch Phone 5062 M.H 








“Jeannette” sleeping bag for baby, 
of finest double-faced white wool eider- 
down. Bound with satin rosebud 


ribbon. Pearl buttons. Price $6.75. 





Hand-knitted bootees of fine white 
wool, curved over the knee and tied 
with ribbons—white with pink, or blue 
with white. Price 75c the pair. 


HERE are 348 announcements in this directory— 
enough for an hour’s careful (and exceedingly in- 


teresting) reading. 


You cannot read far on any 


column before finding some shop that you have long 


wanted to find. 


By way of showing how 


attractive are the offerings 


of these shops, we have pictured three more of them on 


this page. 


Simply send a stamped, 


self-addressed en- 


velope for the names and addresses of the shops—or, if 


you prefer, Harper’s Bazar 
you. See page 109. 


will do the purchasing for 





Cocktail napkin of fine linen with filet motif in 


corner and cluny edge. 


$4 per dozen. 





gowns ¢9 waists 





I. JACOBS & CO., Importers, Dressmakers 
and Ladies’ io, Os now located at 49 W. 
46th Street. Fo y 7 W. 31st Street, N.Y. | 
Models for immediate dels very. 

| 


| 123 East 3l1st St. 


LLE. RENGGLE 
Designer and Maker of Exclusive Gowns 
At Moderate Prices. Models on Display 
Telephone Mad. Sq. 1651. 





REBUILDING OF GOWNS-—aAll your last 
season's frocks can be successfully remodeled 
ve the fashions shown in this issue. Homer, 
1% W. 37th St., N. Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley 


THE MISSES CURRAN 
Gowns for all Occasions. 
Also Remodeling at Reasonable Prices. 
134 Lex. Avenue Tel. 8188 Madison Sq. 


WHITE- GOWNS, BLOUSES. Some HATS 
or the better tra 
ee priced. 
46 West 46th St. 





aa MILMOE—-Careful attention tothe 
mode necessary for the client's individual style. 


KATHRYN M. BROWN 
366 Fifth A. ee _ = York 


MLLE. ESTELLE: Gowns, Tailoring. Furs 


remod. Exclusive Evening Gowns my specialty. 











block off 5th Ave.). Smart gowns; reasonable 





Crepe de Chine or Luxurious Taffeta ole 





Gowns. Old ones artistically remodeled to the 


Inexpensiveevening gownsaspecialty. Materials Opp. Altm Blouses, corsets. Mail orders solicited. Prices 
taken. 201 W. 109th St., Phone 2216 Riverside. Telephone "Gresley, 1017. reas 104 W. 96th St. Tel. 5134-J, Riverside, 
EXPERT KNOWLEDGE means a fit without SMART gowns, sults. wraps KATHARIN CASEY 
annoyance. Our clientele is constant. Hat at prices consistent with Fashionable gowns— Your material taken. 
frocks, gowns, suits. Remodeling. Von Kuli expert work. Out of town or- Out-of-date gowns artistically remade. 
Co., 13 West 35th Street, N. Y ders given special attention. 36 E. 35thSt..N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 1033. 
O’DONOVAN & CO. PRICES NEW TO FIFTH AVENUE—Copies | ANNA _ B. MeCULLOUGH 
Established 1875 | of French models from $18.50 to $35.00. All 8.50 Go 
Importer of Gowns ' sizes. Gown sent on roval. C atalog For all emppene naa for C vatalogue H. Re- 
37 West 36th St. New York | Arthur Lindau, Fifth Ave., N.Y modeling. 76 W. 48th St. Phone Bryant 753. | 
MME. JULIETTE, 24 W. 8th St., N.Y. (one | MAISON epee TE, 46 W. 33rd St., Y. | TASTEFUL, CHIC, FASHIONABLE 
| 


prices. Remodeling. Personal attention. An ex- 
astve little shop for the woman who ares. 


copies of French models, $2.95, staple shades, 
sizes 34 to 46. Gowns and suits a specialty 


latest modes. Mme. Rae Sorin, The Gray Salon, 
30 E 34th St. Opp. Altman's. Tel. M.H. 1834. 





LATE OF LORD & TAYLOR’S—Let me re- 
model your old gown into the latest Paris mode. 
Own material used. Prices reasonable. Mme. 
Leighton, 237 W. 107 St.,N.Y. Tel. River. 2891. 


Harper's Bazar, January, 1916 


JANIS—Ready-made gowns from $15.00 up. 
Latest style models made-to-order at moder- 
ate prices. Smart millinery, Tel. Sch. 4290. 
325 Columbus Ave., near 75th St.. N. ¥ 


MME. BROWN, 677 Lexington Av., N.Y.., 

56th St. I make and remodel gowns to your indi- 
vidual taste at most reas. prices. Work guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction assured. Tel. 4928 Plaza. 
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greeting ¢¥ place cards 


CHRISTMAS CARDS THAT ARE DIFFER- 
ent. Engraved—beautiful sentiments. Inexpen- 

| sive Gifts. Freecatalog ‘* Pleasant Pages.’’ Little 
Art Shop, 1419 FSt., N.W., Washington, D. C. 











| hair 


BERTHA-BURKETT CO. 
oung, an attractive and becoming color, and 
eautifully lustrous by using our ‘‘ Nu-Sheen” 

Treatment, a safe, scientific hair coloring. 


THERE IS NO CAUTION on the label of Nu- 

Sheen. It is absolutely harmless and gives per- 

fect results. Applications made at our parlors, 
22 West 39th Street, N. Y. 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the scalp, color faded or greying hair, giving 
a marvelous gloss and bright tints, $1. Henn 
Specialties Co., 505 5th Ave., N. Y. 


NATURE’S OWN HAIR COLORING— 
Oriental coloura; successfully used 30 yrs. Made 
to match any s nade: acne sample. Get our book- 
let. Spiro, 26 W. 38th St., N. Y. Est. 40 yrs. 


| HAVILA METHOD—xKes to Healthy Hair. 

Recommended by Phy neaee.. eo means 

to Keep Hair Healthy. Kathryn O'Connor, 
East 38th St., Tel. 3524 "Turray Hill. 


SPUN GOLD FOR BLOND & AUBURN 

No bleach or dye. The only wee. Bog for light 

aa. he 00 the double oy ae ooklet free. 
._P. Co., 17 Battery P . 7 - 


9 sone s HAIR SHOP _ 
Transformations 
Natural wavy special at ten 
15 West 34th Street, New York City 


HAIR NETS 10 ete. Omar Khayyam Cream 
1.25, Perfume 1.2 25 yder .75, Soap .20, Hand 
Whitener .75, ‘Emile Ergen's Preparations. 
The Little Hair Shop, 104% W. 47th ~~’ 2 


LADIES’ HAIR PREMATURELY Gaav¥ 
| restored to natural color with Andre's Oriental 
Powder; $2 per box. Book't free. Andre 

Parlors & salesroom 45 W. 39th St., N. 


| SCALP SPECIALIST. Miss Taylor's treatment 
| consists in massaging scalp, neck & spine. Using 
| simple nourishing hair tonics. Shampooing, 
| at 331 Mad. Av., Tel. 7393 Mur. Hill. 


NO MATTER how gray, faded or dye-spoiled 
your hair may be, I'll restore it to any desired 
shade. No charge for private examination and 
opinion. Valligny, 14 East 44th St., New York. 


BY APPOINTMENT AMANDA HASTAD 
Aeolian Hall; Tel. Bryant 2969. Scalp Treat- 
ment; Facial Massage; Manicuring. I positively 
guaranteetostopFalling Hair & promote growth. 


MISSES McCABE 
Hairgoods & treatmentfordiscriminatingwomen 
who require the best and the best only. 353-5th 
Ave. Entrance on E. 34thSt. Opp. Altman's. 





Keep your hair 









































hair coloring 


JOHN L. IZAN, famous hair coloring specialist. 
Personal attention, privacy, perfect daylight. 
Hairdressing, manicuring, facial & scalp massage 

65 W. 46th St., bet. 5th & 6th Aves. Bryant 5255 


ADVANCE HAIR COLORING—Leads. all 
others. Never fails. Absolutely harmless. Easy 
to apply. Ali colors, $1.00. Prepared by 
Benjamin Alexander, 8 E. 47th St., New York. 


CLUZELLE BROS., Fashionable Hair Goods. 
Hair Dressing —- Hair Dyeing — Massaging. 
Manicuring, facial & scalp treatment. Feather 
weight Transfor. Specialty. 12-14 W.37 St..N.Y. 

















hair goods 


TRANSFORMATION SIMPLEX, light and 
airy with perpetual loose wave, cannot be So- 
tected & provides charming colffure.. pret. * 159 
Murray Hill. B. Clément, 17 E. 35th eR 2 


NATURAL HAIR GOODS—Buy direct from 
manufacturer guaranteed natural hair switches, 
$5. Ventilated pompadours, Transformations, 

















Toupees. Rauch, 13 W. 17th St., nr. 5th Ave. 
hats 
| 
FRENCHSTYLES, $5to$10and up. Exact cop- 


| les of late Paris models, priced at just half what 
| this quality usually costs.Famous actresses wear 
| them. London Feather Co., 21 W. 34th St., N.Y. 








hemstitching 


HEMSTITCHING, Accordion and Side Plait- 
ings, Pinking, Ruchings, Buttons covered, all 
styles. venty dyeing of nets, chiffons, etc. Mall 
orders. .M.Sadleir, 38F W. 34th St., N.Y. 


ALTMAN PLAITING CO., 154 W. 34th St., 

Y. Designers of latest style plaiting. Hem- 
| stiteting, covered buttons, fancy dyeing. \rice 
list on request. Special attention to mail orders. 














hosiery 


NEW FEATURE STOPS GARTER RUN in 
Lenox silk stockings. Beautiful appeacenes. 
long wear. Sample pair to introduce, post'pd 
Lenox Silk Works, 110 W. 34th St., New York. 


THE HOSIERY SHOP._ Specials for Christ- 
mas: Pure thread silk stockings reinforced $1.10. 
Hand emb. clox or instep $1.35 upwards. Glove 
silk vests at $1.75; a designs. 529 Ful- 
ton St., Brooklyn, N. 


| 
| 
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TO SHOP 














hotels 


ladies’ tailors 


(Continued) 


a 

















monograms 





rooms & 


apartments 





HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 

For women. 
Meals a la carte; 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. Booklet free. 


29 East 





HOTEL MAJESTIC—Facing Central Park 


away from noise of the all-night district. 
land Townsend, Mng.Dir. Rooms, $2 per day up. 


infant’s wear 


FINE, HANRD-ADE LAYETTES 
Simply or elaborately embroidered. 

Sen for layette catalog of prices and 
descriptions. 

THE BABYS BAZAAR 

Boylston St., Boston. 
= a Sleeping Bags, 
dainty sacques & wrappers. 

NURSERY BASKETS, $6. White enameled, 
daintily trimmed with pink or blue silk 
& lace; shower bow on handle. Baby's 
Bazaar, 248 Boylston St., Boston. 




















jewelry ‘¢ silverware 
WE SPECIALIZE IN PURCHASING 


Family jewels such as Diamonds, Pearls, 
Sapphires, Rubies; also old and modern 
gold and platinum jewelry and silverware 


WE PAY HIGHEST cash prices. 
Correspondence confidential. Tel. 
Murray Hill 6175. S. Wyler, 6 East 
46th Street, New York City. 


27 YEARS EXPERIENCE will guar. our relia- 
bility. We pay highest cash value for diamonds, 
ewelry, silverware. Call, — or tel. 

- Naftal, 69 W. 45 St., N.Y. Tel. Bry. 670. 


WE PURCHASE—fine jewelry, etc., at full 
value, even though already pledged. Service is 
discriminating and intelligent. Call or write 
L. Bergman, Times Bldg., N. Y., Bryant 2973. 


ALICE C. DUFFEY—Late with Tiffany (and 
Co.) Special order work. Pearl stringing at your 
home. Bead bag and jewelry repairing. Ap- 
praising. Tel. 3735 Greeley, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 

















and silver- 
ware into money. Let me make you a cash offer. 
Phone Circle 1142. = Oberwalder, 148 

W. 57th St., New 

ABSOLUTELY HIGHEST PRICES for Dia- 
monds, Pearis, Old Gold, Jewelry and _Silver- 
ware. House founded 1844. Mrs. T. Lynch's 
Son, Inc., 229 W.42d St., N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1686. 


JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH—654 Sixth Ave., 
cor. 38th St. Tel. 4395 Greeley. Gold, Silver, 
Platinum, Diamonds, Pearls, Jewelry, Antiques, 
Entire Contents of Houses. 


JACK’S CURIOSITY SHOP. Antiques, 
ewels, silver curios, etc., bought and sold. 73 
latbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Atlantic Ave. 

Sub. Station. Tel. Prospect 539. 


TRIGGER, 813-6th Ave., S. W. Cor. 46th St., 
pays highest prices for jewelry, gold, silver, 
platinum, furs, laces, antiques, shot-guns, golf 
outfits, fishing tackle, etc . 


A. S. BORG buys diamonds, gold, silver, 
platinum, antiques, artificial teeth and pawn 
tickets; highest prices nate for Provident pawn 
tickets. 162 W. 23rd 8 























ladies’ tailors 


SCHOTZ & CO. 
Tailored suits—Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
—Special facilities for out of town orders. 

471 Fifth Avenue, New Y 


——___ 
SCHWARTZ & PORTEGAL 
Tailored —- of Exquisite Charm and Style 
st 46th Street 
New York. 


SCHWARTZ BROS. Opposite Lord & Taylor. 
Perfect Tailored Suits to order. Advanced 
Styles and Exclusive Models. $60 up. Cata- 
logue mailed on request. 429 5th Ave., N. Y 











SUITS TO ORDER $6, 38 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
C. Furnish your own materials—we will make 
a perfect fitting suit, tailored to order. Betty 

Ladies’ Tailoring Co., opp. Gpocuhaten-Ciiites, 





JANON CO.—MONOGRAMS. Fine hand- 
embroidered monograms & initials on linens, 
hdkfs., lingerie, etc., 5c and up each. Small or 
large orders. Delivery in 1 to 3 days. 34 W.39 St. 





THE MARTIN. Established 1902. 
houses. American cooking. Heart of 
Shops, theatres, all car lines. Princ pe office 
227 West 45th Street. Phone 1865186 Bryant. 


Eight 
N._¥. 





leather hospital 


motion pictures 





REPAIRING, Remodeling, Refinishing, Replat- 
ing. All silk and leather goods repaired. Broken 
metal parts replaced. Century Leather Goods 
Hospital, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. Greeley 1971. 


LADIES FIND LUCRATIVE, iadylike post- 
tions acting in motion pictures. Professional 
training under supervision of Mme. Wernbruck. 
Inter. Photoplay Studio, 307 W.78th St. Dept.H. 








lingerie 


motion picture plays 





SILK UNDERWEAR and Negligees to indi- 
vidual order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. 
Hand embr’d in artistically shaded colors. Mme. 
Paula, 622 W. 137 St., N.Y. Tel. Audubon 8692. 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS, SHORT STORIES, 
Poems, $100 each. No correspondence course. 
Start writing and selling at once. Details free. 
Atlas Pub. Co., 416 Atlas Bla.., Cincinnati. 











mounted in 


ming. 
Price 


monizing wit 
inches high. 





Lamp of Chinese porcelain, 


with silk Chinese 
dale shade. Imported trim- 


Electric lamp of rare old 
Chelsea china mounted in 
ormolu with delicate cano- 
pied shade in colors 





Examples of the art that rivals nature 
are these pretty and sweet-scented 
bouquets. That on the left is made up 
of Lawson carnations and pink rose- 
buds, price $3. the right, lilies-of- 
the-valley and pink rosebuds, price $5. 


French gilt, 
hippen- 


inches high. 


se. 


Price $40. 











1. JACOBS & CO., Importers, Dressmakers 
and Ladies’ Tailors, are now located at 49 W. 
46th Street. Formerly 7 W. 31st Street, N. Y. 
Models for immediate deliv ery. 


lingerie 


(Continued) 





TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 

Ss. 21 —_ experience. Tailored 

. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth 

Avenue (30th stb N N. Y. Tel. 158 Madison Sq. 

MARGULIES—Perfect tailored suits from 

$50.00 up. Catalogue on request. Appoint- 

ponte by Tel. Plaza 3605. 125 East 59th 
it., J 





MISS GODFREY, 11 W. 46th St., N. 7; 
Negligees and silk underwear at most attractive 
prices. =xcellent for gift 
_ Telephone 3378 Bryant. 


paintings and etchings 


Cc. W. KRAUSHAAR, Art Galleries, 260 5th 

Ave. Paintings by Zulvaga and other modern 

masters; etchings by Whistler, Seymour Haden, 
Legros, Haig and others 











magazines 





SCHARF! Tailored suits of nets. 
Skillful remodelling of Fur garments 
ointments by Telephone. Columbus 9139. 
84 Columbus Ave., N. Y. 


MAGAZINES AT LOWEST CLUB PRICES 
—Our big money-saving club catalog free. 
Write today. Agents wanted. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Ag’cy, 240 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





M. BERKOWITZ, 56 W. 37th St., N. Y. 
Established 20 years. Smart suits for all occa- 
sions at reasonable prices. Our clientele is of the 
best dressed women in the country. 





millinery 


patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children’s garments after any picture 





Mail orders a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41W. 35th. 


TT 
PATTERNS CUT AND PINNED to measure. 
Waists & skirts,75c. Dresses, $1.50. Dresses de- 
signed, cut & pinned, $3 to $5. Mall orders. Miss 
Bemis, 53 Spruce St., Springfield, Mass 








L. FOX: Ladies’ Tailor & Furrier. Original de- 
signs for early winter, very moderately priced. 
Telephone for appointment. Columbus 1361. 
1966-98 Broadway: near 66th St... New York. 


LADIES’ STRAW HATS REMODELED into 
latest styles, or copied from Harper's. Cleaned, 
dyed or colored. er as crienaaedl. Ostrich repaired. 








D. MORINE & $1 Ladies’ ‘Tallors and Im- 


porters. ll W. | ee 2 Just off 5th 
a) Tailored suits a extre sani low prices. 
. 8569 Bryan 





a 71 me 46th St., N. Y. 

Tailored’ suits of exclusive designs. Fur Gar- 

ments made to order and remodeled. Appoint- 
ments by telephone, Bryant 9053. 


Flowers, Price list. A. Neumann, 24 E. 4th St.. N.Y. 





I gestae 


photography 


school information 
SCHOOL INFORMATION. Free catalogs of 


all Boarding Schools (or camps) in U. 8. 
Expert advice free. Want for girls or boys 
Maintained by 








ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS of the t 
S. Write 1056 Times Building, New York, 
or 1556 Masonic Temple, Chicago 








seeds €F trees 


THE PIONEER SEEDS-WOMAN, Miss ©.H. 
Lippincott, offers a pk’t Giant Royal Show Pansy 
seeds and Dainty catalogue for 10c (packing & 
postage). 3010 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 


CLIMBING AMERICAN BEAUTY ROSE. 
Place order now for Spring delivery. 64- ~page Cat, 
describing hardy roses, Nut trees, eewartes 
shrubs, free. Glen Bros., Inc., Rochester, N. 














—— corhenseaneis 





366 ritth Avenue, New York. 
MRS. S. D. JOHNSON 


Shops for and 7 coeenmere without charge. 
347 Fifth Avenue. 
Opp. W aldorf- Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 


I KNOW THE NEW YORK SHOPS! Use 
my knowledge & = without charge. I can save 
you money, time & energy. Write or phone at 
Edgena Brown Tips, 503-5th Ave., M. H. 1731. 


IRMA KORY, 366 5th Ave., New York, 
Shops for or with you without charge. Any- 
thing sent on approval. References. Circulars. 
Smart gowns a specialty. Tel. Greeley 2080. 


MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has 
taught_me that certain shops excel in certain 
lines. I will shop for or with you: No charge. 
Goods sent on approval. 7 W. 92d St., N#Y, 


“BEAUTIFUL THINGS I SEE’’—Free 

Christmas booklet of new and unusual gifts. 

Shopping Free. Irene Stephens, 334 Fifth Ave. 
Phone 8389 Madison. 


vice 
trated leaflet. 




















MRS. E. F. BASSETT will shop for or with 
you, furnish your house; suggest a 
Goods on wy al. No cha 
145 W. 105 St., New York. Tel. 4452 Riverside. 


JANUARY IS THE MONTH of Furnituresales, 
White sales and Shoe sales. I am here to secure 
bargains for you. No charge ag? my services, 
Mabel Terwilliger, 29 Ww. 37th St. Greeley 5217. 


MRS. EDWIN MeCALLA DAVIS, 606 West 

116th St., N * do all kinds of shopping 

for you. harvest oan. Specializing wallpapers, 
chintzes, rugs and artistic furnishings. 


ELIZABETH C. MALADY—A personal ac- 
quaintance with N. Y.’s shops enables me to buy 
with taste & discrimination. Prompt service, 
Goods on approval. 33 Convent Ave., N. Y. 














MRS. CARL T. ULRICH 
New York alien in women’s apparel, trous- 
seaux, school outfits, house decorations. 105-2nd 
Ave., Newark, N. r. Tel. Branch Brook 4367. 








short stories & poems 
WRITE SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PHO. 


toplays; $100 each. No correspondence course. 
Start writing and selling at once. Details free, 
Atlas Pub. Co., 142 Atlas Bidg., Cincinnati. 











specialty shops 


MAYFAIR, Inc., Exclusive Stationer 
Favors, Prizes, Gifts and poveeee. 
unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner 

661 Fifth Avenue, at 52d Street, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS & PLANTS for 
Home & table decorations; violet bouquet, $1.50; 
carnations, $2.00 a dozen; American Beauties, - 6 

adozen. Philip Roman, 75 W. 44th 


GENUINE CHINESE RICE POWDER. 

Gives wonderful transparency to skin. Four 

tints, $1 mailed. Shade card of our latest 

Finishing Pints reer with order. Pou-tal Products, 
t 





y. Dinner 
Jsual and 














MRS. DOW’ 

Odd things from odd places. Indian 
embroideries and hand-woven bags 
from Central America; stunning & rare 





PORTRAITS OF PERSONALITY in your 
home or at our studio. Of yourself, your 
children or your pets. The Donati Gallery, 
Columbus Ave. at 79th St., Schuyler 5533. 


BASKETS! 
Hundreds of them and no two alike. Fili- 
pino, Jamaican, Porto Rican. Beads, top. 
Mrs. Dow, Her Shop, 173 Mad. Ave., N. 





HOROSCOPES CAST—Send $2 & have your 
past read & future foretold. Give maiden name, 
date & year & hour of birth. Anne Brown, Box 
3215, Station F, Washington, D. C. 





CHAMPLAIN PHOTOGRAPHS. Their in- 
dividuality make them the Best. We guar. style, 
pose & finish. Prices reas. By appoint’t. Mad. 
5436. 306-5th Av., N.Y. 161 Tremont St., Bos. 





STUNNING TAILORED SUITS in the newest 
materials & colors at moderate prices. Harper's 
Bazar at oapene omy request. Feinberg, 103 
W. 47th N.Y . Bryant 5646. 


SEND ME YOUR BOOK WANTS—First 
editions, manvscripts, extra illus. or association 
items searched and reported on. Out-of-print 
books a specialty. Downiug, Box 1336, Boston. 


E. STARR SANFORD 

Intimate, Personal Portraits by Photography. 
Bring the Childre: s 

425 Fifth Ave. (opp. Lord & Taylor), New York 








BLAINE apne ormerly with THURN. 
Tailored Frocks—Go owns. Contemporary Paris 
fashions and own originations. 

1 East 53d Street, New York. 
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GRAFOLOGY, CHARACTER READINGS 
from handwriting. Send 50c and specimen of 
handwriting, = a paper. Alicia, Box 53, 





Riverside, Co 


BABIES’ PORTRAITS AT HOME 
by a student of children 
Appolntmens » telephone, Murray Hill 17a 
W.S. Ritch, 229 Lexington Ave., nr. 34 St., N.Y. 
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WILL SACRIFICE several new, handsome 
wardrobe, steamer and square trunks will 
send photos and description. 

Edith Bennett, Homer, N. Y. (Box 381.) 


HEARTH FURNITURE. 
place the center of hospitalit Booklet, Home 
and the Fireplace—Gratis. rite Colonial Fire- 
place Company, 4603 W. 12th St., Chicago. 


FAMOUS “GOOD SHEPHERD’? YARNS, 
soit as lamb's fleece, for sweaters & infants’ wear. 
Scotch knitting yarns for soldiers’ scarfs, socks, 
etc. Decorative Art Ass'n, 14 E. 34th 8t.,N.Y c= 





Make your Fire- 

















WHERE TO SHOP 

















specialty shops 
(Continued) 


HELEN G. RYAN, 11 W. 46th St., ¥. 

Special silk shirts, $5.75. The new goif wen 

$6.75. Chiffon & Georgette crepe blouses from 

$6.75 up. Angora Skating sets and sweaters. 
59. 


COINS & MEDALS. 52-page Illus. p list 
15c. Dealersin ancient & modern coins, any rome rnd 
Scarabs, Babylonian cylinders, Tanagra statuet 

antiquities. N.Y. Coin & Stamp Co., 11 W. 30th ‘St 


THE PARSONAGE STUDIO— Tooled leath- 
er, illuminating, shaded scarves, opera turbans, 
children’s sets, silk smocks, ‘baskets. Miss 
Frances Barker Tracy,.241 Madison Ave., N. Y. 




















special costumes 


SCHNEIDER-ANDERSON 
8 West 2, pa 
New York WY, 
Tel. Bryant oa 0. 





toilet preparations 


Continued) 


— 


RUC eee eT ts a 








toilet preparations 


(Continued) 


travel 





'UINLAN SKIN FOOD builds up wasted 
tissue. Fills out contour of pros, neck & body. 
Jar $1. Write for booklet. K.M. Quinlan, Skin 
& Scalp Specialist. 166 Lex. Ave. 4H 4 


EXORA FACE POWDER cream and cheek 
rouge have been used by re theatrical profes- 
sion & ladies of refinement for 50 yrs. Send 5c 
for samples. Chas. Meyer, 107 W. 13th St., N.Y. 





SOLVE your cold cream difficulty. Use my gen- 
erations old remedy. Gives no *‘ dow "look. A 
fluid cream; mail, 4-oz. bot. 35c, “O-b5¢, 8-60c. 
Mrs. Oehischlegel, 19 Union Pl., Norwalk, Ct. 


toys 





GERBAULET— Lait Antephelique— By mail, 
$1. Excellent bleach & astringent. On sale at 
Altman's & Gerbaulet Institute for Scientific 
Care of the Skin. Booklet free. 500-5th Ave.,N.Y. 


THE “STERLING TOYS” are the most 
beautiful, practical, and durable. Made in New 
York, and sold at The Children’s Gift Shop, 
7 West 45th Street, New York City. 





AMERICAN DUCHESSE FACE POWDER. 

ew, wonderful shades. $1 a box. Sample 10c. 
Skin food & Astringent, $2. Valuable premiums. 
Yung Tung Toilet Foods, 339 E. 32d St., N. Y. 


JOY TO THE CHILDREN. 2 beautiful De 
Luxe Gift Boxes brimming with brilliant, won- 
oe Fletcher Cut Outs. Girls’ and nore xes, 
$1. for both. Fletcher Toys, Flatiron, Bldg., N.Y. 





DRY-PITS LOTION positively diverts per- 

D d shields. Be 
sweet and dainty. .00. Dealers or 
Dry-Pits LotionCo., P. Oo. Box. 1394, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOY TO THE CHILDREN. 2 beautifu 





an 
$1. for both. Fletcher Toys, Flatiron Bldg, N. Y 





PARKHURST WARDROBE TRUNKS are 
chosen by experienced travelers for safet = 
venience and economy. Send for illustra: 

logue, helpful to every traveler, telling how 





best to meet and overcome the packing problem. 
J. Office: 


e St., . le 
Boston. 325 Fifth Ave., New York 





trousseaux 


MRS. COPELAND supplies or makes individ- 
ual gowns for the individual woman. Long-dis- 
tance dressmaking a apeeeey: 
given personal attention. 

NOT ONLY 

New York, but many other cities are peer esented 
here, with the names and addresses of their leading 
shops. Read carefully! 





erresponss ence 
¥. 


334 5th Ave., 








stationery 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and * Wedding gg ol an interesting and 
quthorikassve ent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfleld, Mass. 


ENGRAVED WEDDING INVITATIONS 
100 from Engraved Plate with two sets savelone 
and 100 Engraved Calling Cards for $7.50. 
Samples free. Southworth's, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
raved $5.75—Invitations $6. 75—Visiting ae 
Fashionable Monogram Stationery. a? 
request. F. Geibert Co., 1791 Gleason Ave 


MONOGRAMMED & ENGRAVED Sta- 
tionery for social and business use. Estimates 
and sample booklet on reques 
* Estampe Co.,’’ 132 W. 23rd Street, New York. 
ENGRAVED ART BLANKS 
e new idea for business cards. 


New York. 

















Sample on request. 
Chas. J. Lumb, | Beekman S8t., 








tea rooms 


THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34 St., opp. Al Alsman's. 
Luncheon 65c. Afternoon ea 

Southern Dinner 8 

** Picturesque, novel RA 


THE FERNERY —22 E. 33rd St. 
Tea Room in New York.’’ Club Breakfast, 
Lunch, Tea, Dinner ona a la Carte, open Sun- 
days & Holidays. Smoking in conservatory. 


THE COLONIA TEA ROOM 
379 Sth Ave., 
We serve Waffles and ae Syrup 
Every afternoon after three 


A ROOM, 31 West 33d Street. 

Club Breakfast 35-50c. Luncheon, 60c. Five- 

Course Satisfying Dinner, 75c. Waffles 25c. 
Also A-la-Carte Service. 


GREELEY TEA ROOM—Quick and Dainty 
Service Best home-cooked dinner in New York, 
t 





N. Y. Herald. 

















too, will find themselves at home. 15 W. 31st St. 


THE COSEY TEA SHOP, 19 E. 33d a, bet. 

5th & Madison Aves. Telepho ne M. H. 6983. 
Breakfast— Luncheon— Afternoon . Din- 
ner. Exclusively home cooking. Open Sundays. 








textile repairs 


DAMAGED Clothing Saved. Made perfect by 
artistic reweaving moth-holes, cuts, burns, ete. 
Send cloth sample and desc. of dam. for estimate. 
Thos. Wright, Bible House, New York City. 











toilet preparations 


PATE GRISE for aging hands, destroys tell-tale 
“crepiness”’, restores, rejuvenates. Gardenia Cream 
gives temporary and rmanent whiteness to skin, 
— Garde Bloom refines texture. (Next) 


COLONIAL DAME FACE POWDER, made 
with cream, nourishes, beautifies. No chemicals to 
darken or coarsen skin. 10 shades. Above $2.00 each, 
—all $7.00. klet. Aurora Specialties Co., Dept. 
B, Lowell, Mass. 


ELIZABETH HUBBARD’S ROSE TINT. 
A rouge in jelly form of most natural coloring. 
Cannot be detected. Harmless, lasting & delicate. 
75cijar. Elizabeth Hubbard, 106 W.47thSt., N.Y. 


DR. BERRY’S “Kremola” Face Cream. Re- 
moves Tan-Moth-Patches and all "*Giecolore- 
tions. By mail, $1. ne rige Sr" *Hints on How to Be 
B iftul”; Free. Dr. C. H. Berry Co., Chicago. 


PRESERVE YOUR sete and Beauty, by 




















using the Viking Cream and Lotions. Price: 
Cream, 55c; both, $1.10—Booklet. Wright 
Sisters, 153 E. 54th St., New York City. 





LUISURE FACE POWDER—A superior toilet 


requisite, OS aa oy by women who care. 
Purest qualit finest texture, perfect results. 
$1 postpaid. Louise Vogler, 4246 B'’way, N. Y. 





HAIR COLORING-——-NEW PROCESS; Sham- 

ooing, Marcel waving, facial massage, manicur- 
ing ;experienced operators,moderate prices. Louise 
Vogler, 4246 B'way, bet. 180 & 181 Sts., N. Y, 


SPILTOIR’S | Face Powders—“Lavender, 25c. 
75e, L'Actrez, 50c, vial 
Ottle on we 


box; %0 
L’ Opera, $1. F.E. weet 186 Wiitlarn St., 


PERFUMES—yYasara (‘' Pleasant’ } Extract 
Tollet Water & Face yas aquinette 
uaint & delightful). At all good shops. 
anty, Perfumer, 140 West 34th St., New York. 


CRYSCT: AN EFFECTIVE ASTRINGENT 
Refines res, strengthens muscles & whitens 
skin. PE Toar & own facial treatment. $2.00 p’p'd. 
Dr. Thorp, 503-5th Ave., N. Y. 
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between 35th and 36th Streets | 


$0c. Breakfast, Special Luncheon & Dinner. Men | 





100 en- | 





“The Oldest | 











Hand-wrought solid silver 


ic design, 1114 inches long. 


pitcher spoon of simple and 
Price $5. 


every one of these five pages, 


NLESS you have read 
turn back to the beginning and read them again. 


You will find other things—scores and scores of 
them—just as interesting as those we have selected at 


random for illustration. 


And—as hinted on page 12— 


January is a particularly good month in which to look 


for real opportunities in 


the shops. 
~ : 


These photographs, by the way, are an idea that 


came to us after going 
examining their offerings. 
our pleasure in them with 


around among the shops and 
It seemed a pity not to share 


you; especially since by so 


doing we could also suggest how many other things of 
equal charm you will find in this directory of unusual 


shops. 


Those we have illustrated this month are, of 


course, but a mere fraction of the total. 


If you will regard this 
most distinguished smaller 


as a Social Register of the 
shops in America—and will 


use it just as you use the Social Register—then you will 
find that most of your shopping difficulties are ended. 
Whenever you are in doubt, turn to this directory and 


you will instantly find the 


shop you are looking for. 





Delicious mince pie, 
generous pieces. 


pieces. Price $2.50. 


Price $1.50. 
with thick cream nut frosting and filling. 


large enough for seven 
White “—- 


When you have chosen, either write direct to the 
shop, or let Harper’s Bazar do the purchasing for you. 
The best way to do this purchasing is fully explained 


on page 109. 
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Fits pocket. 
| $lp 








uniforms 


OUTFITTING Roe ag 
: ony Speclalty wae 
its kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H. 


DIX-MAKE UNIFORMS for Nurses and 
Maids, & Morning Dresses, are quality garments. 
Sold everywhere. Catalogue free. H. A. Dix & 
Sons Co., Dept. Z, Dix Building, New York. 





URSES’ 








unusual gifts 


DISTINCTIVE GIFT SHOP LINES— 

Lacquered tin, wood, etc r porters. Charles 
Hall, Dept.10, "The Hall Bide. Springfield, Mass. 
Wholesale office, 333 Fourth Ave., New York. 


CAPE COD FIRE LIGHTERS, in Brass, 
Iron and Co cane. Electric Lamp for bed- 

Smokers’ Stands. Novelties. Booklet. 
Cape Cod Shop, 520 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


HANDCRAFT STUDIO (featured). Lustre 
lined Floating Flower Baskets, Xmas cards, Leather 
ae, Sunbeam Breakfast sets. Gift Shop 

Ella L. Isbell, 110 Winthrop St., Boston. 














“MIGNON” MANICURE SET Compine 
Miller Non-C usene © System. Absolutely Safe 
plush-lined leather case. 


Miller af os Co.,23 Elm St., 
TTOES in hand-hammered brass, 
The Book 


*p'd, Theo. N.Y. 





e 
’ Children's pictures" =) pooks. 
& Art Shop, 7 W. 45th St., 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Everything from laces 
to layettes, from bon-bons to furniture. —_ 
tiful, unusual, useful, artistic, hand-made 
Woman's Exchange, 334 Madison Ave., 


NEW! TWELVE BULBOUS PLANTS, sweet 








s repaid. 
Herrmann’s Seed Store 14 0 E. 34th St., N. 


HAMILTON INDIAN BLANKETS the gift De 
Luxe. Radiant colorsforhome. Modest shades 

for motor robes. Book in colors free. Shuler & 

Benninghofen, Dept. 18, Hamilton, Ohio. 


“HOMEY” Ribbon Trimmed Felt Slippers, 
Cushion Soles, Royal blue, Cherry Grey, toe 
y & Children. State size & color; $1.00 
Wholly Shoe Co., Grove Hall, Mass. 








the pair. 


EXCLUSIVE gifts at moderate prices. Send for 
catalogue—Richmond Art Co The South's 
Exclusive Shop—5 E. Broad St., Bisbmoand, Va. 
Over 1000 a ay from 25 cts. to $2.5 


BE SOMEBODY—yYour name embossed = 
gold letters on 12 beautiful and moevioon er & 

cils for 75c, or 25 for $1.50. Splendid ~"e lay 
gift. Daniel Lenn Co., 121C Broadway, N 


CHRISTMAS SPECIALS: Pe 
y New individual characteristic 

blends; $2.50 aan $3 grades at $1 

tee = size 25c. Elizabethan Co. 

1482-B way, N.Y 


WARD & ROME—Hand-made gifts of dis- 
tinction, unusual screens, desk-sets, parchment 
and Chinese lacquered lamp shades, etc. 
East 48th St., N. Y. 


APPROVAL SHIPMENTS to any part of the 
S. to any one furnishing Jenne. We also 

pA. goods to the bette 

Far tern Shops, 2231-5 Broac wa, 


KUDDLES—Baby’'s bed-time dolly. Made of 
cloth and soft as own. Price 60 cents. ang 
for booklet of novelties and stamped desi 
Effie Archer Archer, 1269 Broadway, N. 


CHINESE BAZAAR CO.—xXmas & N. Year's 
Oriental art goods, embroideries, silks, 
fancy goods, toys, baskets & porcelain ware; 
fine teas & preserves. 2193 B’way, N. Y. 


BAZAR READERS 

will find many suggestions here from the ‘should 
shops of New York. Write to the ben 9B shoul 
you require special  M.. T as to pure! 











rfumes, Toilet 








clalty ae 














willow furniture 


sosert P. McHUGH & SON, 9 West 42nd 
New York, offer unique and aaa 
coiidion good for All Year Giving. Write n 
for suggestions. 


THE LONG FELT W. 

May be filled, perhaps, by + this page. If 

bo ins you require is not mentioned here, write 
e 

















Fal. meet 


Tocre 


* 


Peal tral. Fita! 





HARPER*S BABA & 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


Copyright, 1915, by International Magazine Company. 


Vet. LI. 





BEULAH MARIE DIX 


Begins her stories of famous colonial 
homes. Nothing she has written strikes 
a more exquisite note than the romance 
she weaves about the mansion of 
Patrick Henry. 


Mrs. Howard Cushing........... 18 
What’s Going On......... 
Maria Thompson Daviess (Serial) . 30 


Lady Randolph Churchill... .... 32 


William J. Locke’s New Serial... . 33 


Miss Ellen P. Laflin.............37 
Alice Duer Miller (Serial) .... 38 
535 56. 523 Orn Oe 
eg ee ae ae 
Madame a ae! 43 
Beulah Marie Dix (Story)....... .44 


Frances Aymar Matthews (Story) . 46 


Miss Marion Holt Seward... .. . .47 
Lees Pashia. ............0... 48 
Georgette Fashions.............49 
Henri Bendel Fashions. .... .. 50, 51 
Mollie O’Hara Fashions. ...... .52 


(Harper's Bazar.) 


WILLIAM Jj. LOCKE 


The celebrated English novelist, begins in this 
issue of the Bazar his delightful novel, ‘“The 
Wonderful Year.”” Those who have fallen under 
the spell of this enchanting writer’s charm will 
take keen pleasure in reading his latest story. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


Begins next month a new novel, ‘‘Lady Connie.” 
Polished craftsmanship and deep feeling are 
characteristic of her work. Readers of the Bazar 
who delighted in ‘‘Eltham House” may look for- 


ward to an intellectual feast. 


1916 


No. | 


FO RAB Re, 
a eo: 





MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 
Continues “Out of a Clear Sky.” 
Those who were mystified by the ad- 
venture which plunged a Belgian Coun- 
tess into a Tennessee forest will now 
learn the reason. 


Dunstan Fashions..............53 
Herman Patrick Tappé Fashions 54, 55 


Pe ONES 5 occ cate meee 56-61 


Martial et Armand Fashions.... .61 


Boor Fosiaas.................. 42 
La Parisienne a la Promenade. . . .63 
EU IN oa vss Screwed . .64 
Stage Fachions................. 65 
Rawak Straw Hats.............66 
Georgia O’Ramey’s Gowns..... 67 
Pin-Money Frocks.......... .68-71 
Things You Will Want.......72, 73 
Lingerie....... weet. es 
Anne E. Mason....... 35 ee 
Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer..... 78 
Children’s Frocks.............. 79 
Information Wanted........... 80 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the International Magazine Company, George L. Willson, President; S.S. Carvalho, Treasurers W-. G. Langdon, Secre- 


tary, 149 West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 25 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $2.00 
hen you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the 


receipt of The Bazar. 


blank enclosed, so that no interruption will occur in your 


In requesting change of address please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. 
Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 
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MRS. HOWARD CUSHING 


Camera Portrait by Baron De Meyer 


Habitués of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts and the New York Academy of Design are familiar with Mrs. 

Cushing’s rare colouring and Mr. Cushing’s ability to portray it. In this photograph Baron De Meyer has posed 

Mrs. Cushing against a background painted by Mr. Cushing who, incidentally, is engaged this winter in a portrait 
of his wife which will undoubtedly be hung at the Academy's Spring Exhibition. 
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THE GREAT WHITE SPOT OF NEW YORK 


The classic fountain, designed by Carrére and Hastings for the Plaza at Fifty-ninth street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, is the gift of the late 


Joseph Pulitzer. 


by the [ate Karl Bitter, will be cast and put in place this month. 


The structure is now completed with the exception of the figure which surmounts the fountain. 
In the foreground of the drawing may be seen the Saint Gaudens’ statue of 


This figure, which was modelled 


Sherman, which is to be the centre of a duplicate plan to be developed at the entrance of Central Park on the north side of Fifty-ninth street. The 


Plaza Hotel is on the right. 


In the background is the home of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 


What’s Going On 


EW YORK may not have a civic con- 

science, but it is gradually and expen- 

sively acquiring a number of civic im- 

provements. Few of us may be familiar 

with our municipal buildings, they are 

too scattered, but we are paying pleased 
attention to the changes going on at Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth street. It is about time that we 
began to live up to Saint Gaudens’ statue of General 
Sherman! Its background of trees and sky no one 
could improve, but oh, the shabbiness of the asphalt 
foreground! Queer thing, isn’t it, how little in- 
terest we Americans, as a people, take in fore- 
grounds! Regardless of surroundings we drop 
an architectural gem wherever we or some political 
personage happens to spy a vacant plot. Perhaps 
our city fathers builded for the day when we shall 
approach town in an airship. Better things are 
apparently at hand, glimmerings of intelligence are 
beginning to crop out. Statues of obscure heroes 
and live politicians may soon cease to find abiding 
places in our parks, and many that are already 
planted could be removed to advantage to make 
room for more trees. The new public buildings, 
we are promised, will be designed by notable arch- 
itects, not by contractors. It is, alas, too late to 
group our buildings as they should be. Why oh, 
why, did we not make a Place de Justice of Madison 
Square? We made a good start with the Appellate 
Court, an architectural gem, but who ever sees it, 
crowded under the shadow of the Garden and the 
Metropolitan Tower? 

Of our parkways we may be proud, the completion 
of the big Kensico dam adds a link to the Bronx 
system that has no equal in this country. Whole 
villages have been razed and fifty million dollars 
spent to give us an irreproachable water supply and 
at the same time add to our park reaches. The 
Eastern Drive is almost continuous now from the 
Plaza to Kensico dam. Riverside Drive steals a 
bit further up the river every chance it gets, and an 
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By 


THE 


occasional monument nestles in some appropriate 
place. But still in the future is the Columbia 
watergate, drawings of which I saw four years ago, 
and superb project it remains. But at Ninety-third 
street the Hyatt statue of Jeanne d’Arc has just 
been dedicated. Brooklyn, however, in the horses 
of MacMonnies has a civic improvement yet un- 
equalled in Manhattan. I must not forget the 
Bowery! Some one in authority has seen fit to 
remove the elevated tracks from the sidewalks, 
and after thirty odd years sunlight shines into the 
windows of the just and unjust shopkeepers along 
this historic roadway. Then, too, there’s the 
Neighbourhood Theatre away over east on Grand 
street. In the heart of the Ghetto this brick and 
white replica of the Little Theatre uptown is ex- 
erting enormous influence in the neighbourhood, 
even reducing the attendance at the wretched 
nickelodeons thereabouts. 


Clubs for The new Colony Club house 
Women at Sixty-second street and 

Park Avenue is as great a 
marvel to-day as the old one was twelve years ago. 
How far the women, bless their hearts, have pro- 
gressed in the last decade! The masculine igno- 
ramuses of that early day, 1903, looked on with 
scornful amusement. A club-house for women! 
Such a thing could not be; the weaker sex was not 
clubbable, et cetera. The project would fail be- 
cause, although women could keep house in a home, 
well, a club was different. How mistaken we were! 
From a five story and basement, the Colony has 
grown into a twelve story and sub-basemeut. 
And on top of all this, here comes the City 
Club, a new organization, which already has a 
long waiting list. It is not like any other club, 
we are told, but it bears a slight resemblance, 
I find, to the Men’s City Club, its object, in short, 
being to consider the various municipal problems 
as they present themselves, and to provide a club- 
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house which shall be a centre for the civic interest 
of New York women. There was some idea, at 
first, of taking over the discarded building of the 
Colony Club, but after all, why take a hand-me 
down? It looks now as though the Alfred Vander- 
bilt apartments in the Vanderbilt Hotel would be 
temporary headquarters. 

Mrs. Norman Whitehouse is chairman of the 
Committee of One Hundred, the foundation on 
which the club is built. Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid 
is chairman of the House Committee and Mrs. 
Alice Duer Miller, Mrs. Willard Straight, Mrs. 
Charles S. Whitman, Miss Elsie de Wolfe and others 
are on the “ Active Service”’ list. 


Through John 
Hay’s Eyes 


Washington is one vast gentle 
chuckle, for every one has read 
or is reading “ John Hay’s Life 
and Letters.” His observations on people and 
events are rare and racy. And he spares not even 
Washington, the place he came to love so well. In 
1860, as assistant secretary to Lincoln, he found the 
capital uninteresting compared to Spunky Point, 
Illinois, his home town, now known as Warsaw. 
“Spunky Point dull?” he wrote. “It shines before 
my eyes like a social paradise compared with this 
miserable sprawling village (Washington) which 
imagines itself a city because it is wicked, as a boy 
thinks he is a man when he smokes and swears. 
I wish I could, by wishing, find myself in Warsaw.” 

The New Willard with its dressy corridors, tea- 
room, and afternoon dances, hardly recognizes 
its old self in this: “I drove to Willard’s, saw the 
same dead beats hanging round the office, the same 
listless loafers moving gloomily up and down, pen 
sively expectorating.” In the eighties a cousin 
of President Lincoln’s was entertained by Mr. Hay 
who wrote this of him: “‘Rode to Carthage with 
Robert Lincoln, a second cousin of the late Presi 
dent, he told me that in 1860 he had talked to 
‘Abe’ about assassination. Abe said, ‘I never 

















injured anybody. No one is going to hurt 
me!’ He says he was invited by Abe to go to 
Washington at the time of the inauguration 
but declined, thinking it dangerous! A 
naiveté of statement I thought would have 
been impossible out of the West.” 

The congressmen who have sweltered at 
the Capital the last two summers are in sympa- 
thy with the following written to the President: 
“We have been going on gaily for a week and 
I hope we can keep it up. I shall charge my 
bill for quinine to you, if you keep me here till 
the malaria season. None but cats and con- 
gressmen can stand our August sunshine.” 


The Baby Demos- The quiet fun poked at 
thenes and T. R. people we all know puts 

dear Mr. Pepys entirely 
in the background as a diarist. Back in the 
nineties Hay mentions Spring-Rice, then a 
youthful attaché, to-day the British Ambassa- 
dor. “Spring-Rice has come and gone. He 
behaved himself very well here—threw over 
a dinner at the Legation where thirty people 
were asked to meet him and came to dine with 
me, telling Pauncefote he would go to him the 
next day. The Pauncefotes were good na- 
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Miss Grace Bristed, débutante daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed, 
Lenox, Mass. 


tured and did not seem to bear malice.” The 
many comments about his daughter Helen, now 
Mrs. Payne Whitney, are delightful. From Italy 
he wrote Henry Adams: “We are here for a few 
weeks. If Helen insists on Egypt, to Egypt we 
must go. But there are a few girls and dudes of 
her species here, and I hope she will like it well 
enough to dawdle along here until it gets too warm 
for the Nile. ... Impelled by a daughter who 
cares more for her amusement than my repose, 
I have been to court and made a leg to the Queen.” 

Of public men his comments were frank and 
illuminating. On board the Teutonic, returning 
from Europe during the first Bryan-McKinley 
campaign, he wrote: “The boat is filled with highly 
respectable New York Democrats who say they are 
going to vote for McKinley, and then go below and 
are sick at the thought of it. Poor things, I am 
sorry for them—I who would die for McKinley and 
the old flag. Why can’t they vote for him and like 
it?” Because of recent events the Bryan observa- 
tions make for many a chuckle. The Baby De- 
mosthenes, as Hay named him, called forth this: 
“He has but one speech, but he makes it every day.” 
When Moreton Frewen, the British statesman, was 
in this country, Hay and he met at Don Cameron’s: 
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“Tt was delightful to see Frewen, one evening after 
dinner, lauding Colonel Bryan as the greatest and 
most beneficent personality in American life since 
Abraham Lincoln.” But the T. R. revelations are 
the gasp getters par excellence, who would not grin 
to read—— 

“Teddy has been here: have you heard of it? It 
was more fun than a goat. He came down with 
a sombre resolution thrown on his strenuous brow 
to let McKinley and Hanna know once for all that 
he would not be Vice-President, and found to his 
stupefaction that nobody in Washington except 
Platt had ever dreamed of such a thing. He did 
not even have a chance to launch his nolo episcopari 
at the major. That statesman said he did not want 
him on the ticket—that he would be far more val- 
uable in New York—and Root said, with his frank 
and murderous smile, ‘Of course not,—you’re not 
fit for it.’ And so he went back quite eased in his 
mind, but considerably bruised in his amour propre.” 


In the end we all agree with 
William Roscoe Thayer, the 
compiler of these letters, that 
“Washington gave him (Hay) a better opportunity 
than any other American city afforded to know men 
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of every stripe and observe how masses of 
men are swayed;—he mixed in that ‘grotesque 
conglomerate known as Washington society’ 
and played his part well there, despite his 
intimate social life with the inner circle domi- 
nated by the intellectual standards of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Adams and Clarence King;— 
and his frequent visits to England enabled 
him to compare the aristocratic system where 
birth still had a large influence in determining 
a man’s position with the Democratic system 
at home. Nearly everybody of importance 
at Washington was his own ancestor, and to 
this rule Hay himself was no exception.” 


Free Speech for Will it be pork or pre- 
lons paredness? One hates to 

make predictions as to 

what our four hundred congressmen will do. 
Taken in the mass they are more stolid than 
pliable, and the seer who speaks with authority 
as to their course is not to be trusted. The men 
from the middle West and certain parts of the 
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South do not want to spend a billion or two on battleships and incidentals. 
Well, a good many of us feel the same way, so why accuse these patriots of 
all sorts of treachery? But are they actuated by the spirit of pure patri- 
otism and true economy? Will they forswear pork as well as armament? 
Truly the pork barrel is an ancient and honourable heritage, hasn’t it come 
down through several administrations? Is it any wonder, therefore, that 
our Solons and their constituents look upon it as a vested right? Think of 
the inland harbours, river bridges and post-offices the whole country will 
miss if President Wilson gets his way! Think too of the statesmen who may 
not be returned by an ungrateful public. It must be admitted that many 
of them are betwixt the devil and the deep sea, they stand to lose one half 
of their constituents whichever way they vote. Without a shadow of a 
doubt the country is in a more serious condition than at any time since the 
Reconstruction Period, and the arguments on the floor were no more acri- 
monious then than they are now. This short session promises to be a merry 
one, whether or not the majority wins out in its cloture fight. Does the 
average lay person appreciate, I wonder, the greatness of the principle 
involved in this fight? It is free speech and the right to talk as long as you 
please if you are a senator. It is doubtful whether the majority can throttle 
the minority under present conditions. 


Dinners for Diplomacy is again to the front. If affairs in Europe 
Diplomats continue as they are, or grow worse, heaven help the 

poor State Department or whoever it is that solves our 
diplomatic puzzles. The time has come for President Wilson to arrange 
his social program for the year. Of course the biggest event in his eyes to 
be pulled off will be his wedding. He cares little about general entertaining. 
But as President of the United States, he cannot give the biblical excuse 
for not dining the various, more or less useful, bodies in Washington. The 
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Miss Anstiss de Veau, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick Clinton de Veau, who made her début at a reception in 
November 
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daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John H. Dr. and Mrs. Henry A. Griffin of 
Hodgson New York 


one vital question asked up and down Massachusetts Avenue was: ‘“ What will 
be done about the diplomatic dinner?” It was a simple matter after all to cut 
the Gordian knot. Mr. Wilson announced two dinners, one to the Entente and 
one to the Teutonic diplomats. This sounds very delightful and satisfactory, 
but what about the other guests? How should they be divided, these diplo- 
mats of neutral countries? There was but one way out, they had to be invited 
to both dinners! One problem solved itself, the first dinner fell to the French 
and their allies as M. Jusserand is the Dean of the Corps. Oddly enough Count 
von Bernstorff, the German Ambassador, is second on the list. If by any chance 
M. Jusserand should be deposed, the German Ambassador would automatically 
Lecome Dean of the Corps. The Pan-American diplomats are coming in for 
an unusual lot of attention. In fact they will be fed up with dinners and things 
before Easter. The White House sets the pace by giving a reception especially 
in their honour to be followed later by a dinner, and then, Oh, irony of fate! the 
European Ambassadors are forced to make the South Americans their guests 
of honour. This state of affairs is bound to have a far reaching effect on future 
commercial as well as diplomatic relations. 
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securing thousands of men. The net 


“To be badged or 
be badgered”’ is 
the new English 
rendering of Hamlet’s philosophy. 
Under the present regulations for 
compelling men to enlist ‘*voluntarily,” 
you either wear an armlet or you do 
not. If you do, it signifies that you 
have been enrolled and will act when 
called upon, and if you do not, you 
lay yourself open to the constant 
importunity of the recruiting sergeant 
and the scorn of your feminine friends. 
Lord Derby’s plan, however, is 


Ragging 
the Censor 


has been spread so wide that Lord 
Kitchener has been requested to 
“consider his position in the interest 
of his country” and men of seventy 
have been applied to—but what 
matters if the army is filled up? . 

Speaking of Kitchener, perhaps 
when this is read we shall know why 
he has been kept travelling about the 
Continent. Rumours are as thick as 
soldiers in Flanders, but mighty little 
is really known as to his many and 
curious absences. In London they 
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speak of him as the advance agent of 
prosperity, but on the other side of 
the channel they shrug expressive 
shoulders and say he has been given 
a travelling billet in order to keep him 
away from the War Office. These 
tales from London, by the way, would 
scintillate more brilliantly if the 
censor would follow Homer's example, 
but nodding is not a habit with our 
“suppressive” board of censors. The 
Daily News is out for fair against the 
board, and jeering leaderettes quoting 
evidences of stupidity appear in 
every edition. All London is just now 
chuckling over a rag put over by a 
war correspondent who purposely 
quoted Kipling’s lines: “‘The tumult 
and the shouting dies, the Captains and the Kings 
depart,” in his account of the battle of Loos. The 
report was returned with the word “ Kings” struck 
out and a note attached warned the writer that the 
King’s movements were not to be reported! 


The Playwright More than one British peeress 
and the Peeress has put good old Jimmie 
Barrie in her black books. 
And all on account of his latest burlesque! Every 
one knows that the peerage is greatly indebted to 
George Edwards’ Gaiety girls, but that’s no reason 
for Barrie to show, in his own deliciously dry man- 
ner, that the only way to keep a peeress with a 
stage past home nights is to bring the chorus into 
the home, and then all dance in to dinner together! 
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MRS. FELIX D. DOUBLEDAY 
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No one will go so far as to say that the British 
dowagers were relieved when Edwards died a few 
weeks ago, but it is quite in keeping to say that 
the mothers of several lordlings expressed no regret. 

At the time of the budget crisis in 1909, when it 
seemed likely that the House of Lords would 
receive a considerable increase of membership, a 
well-known theatre wit declared that George Ed- 
wards would have to seriously increase his chorus 
to cope with the increased demand. This jest 
crystallized the popular belief that the Gaiety 
chorus was a training ground for future peeresses, 
but much of that is now old history, so much so 
that when the portrait of a dazzling young peeress 
was shown at the recent Academy no one appar- 
ently remembered her Gaiety past. 
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Where Bombs The authorities 
Destroy have removed the 
Coronation chair 

with its historic Scottish crowning 
stone from the Abbey to a place of 
safety. The chair usually rests behind 
the reredos of the great altar, and is 
never moved except for the crowning 
of the Sovereign. Here through 
centuries it has reposed without 
suffering harm. excepting a few years 
ago when a militant lady tried to 
blow it up with a bomb. It is now 
hidden away from the arch-enemy, 
the long grey Zepp. And with it has 
gone the famous east window from 
St. Margaret’s church, Westminster. 
According to tradition the window 
was made for King Henry VII’s 
chapel in the Abbey, being a gift from 
Ferdinand of Spain and his Queen to 
commemorate the betrothal of Prince 
Arthur and Catherine of Aragon. 
Owing to Henry VIII’s marriage with 
Catherine after the death of Prince 
Arthur, the window was sent to 
Waltham Abbey, instead of being 
erected in Westminster. After passing 
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through several hands it was sold to 
St. Margaret’s church in 1785 for 
four hundred guineas, and set up in 
the east wall. The treasured glass is 
being taken down in fifty pieces and 
packed away in boxes beyond the 
reach of bombs. 


The War Office 
is receiving shoals 
of letters from 
women whose husbands are at the 
front, asking about their separation 
allowances. Here is the funniest 
received lately: 

“Sir: 

“My husband has gone to the 
Dandelions. Can you tell me where 
I can get his Elopement money?” 

But Tommy also receives letters that are uncon- 
sciously humorous. The following was sent to a 
husband serving in Flanders: 

“‘ Dear ——: 

“‘T must have been in bed an hour when I was 
awakened by an awful crash. I knew it was them 
Zepps. There was another terrible bang. I took 
my clothes off the chair, shoved them on a hook, 
gripped baby and ran down-stairs to the cellar. It 
was horrible. I wondered why baby didn’t cry. 
I looked at the dear. It was a good job he had a 
strong nightie on. [I know you'll forgive me. I 
had hung him upside down on the wall by the 
hem of his nightie, and was nursing the big pillow 
with lace frills. The poor kid... .” 


Hanging 
the Baby 
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TO GOD AND 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE SCOTTISH RITE 


‘‘FREEMA- 
SONRY BUILDS 
ITS TEMPLES 
IN THE HEARTS 
OF MEN AND 
AMONG NaA- 
TIONS"? 


PHOTO BY 1OWN WALLACE GILLIES 


The Freemasonry of the world is interested in the new temple of the Supreme Council, Thirty-third Degree, Southern 


Jurisdiction, which has just been dedicated in Washington. 


The symbolism of the order has been used throughout, 





commencing with the series of steps forming the approach and ending with the thirty-three col of the col: di 
The architect, John Russell Pope, has here done a work of classic purity, perhaps not equalled during modern times. 


Owing to the night of gloom 
which comes on at sunset and 
makes Oxford street—before 
the war London’s “‘Great White Way”—dull and 
dangerous, many of the great shops are closing early. 
Several shut up now at five o’clock, and the public 
is urged to “‘shop early.”” New regulations for 
further darkening bother us not at all. We hardly 
notice what in pre-war days would have set every 
nerve tingling and roused enormous resentment. 
The curious definite spots of light thrown by the 
half-darkened lamps in the darkness of streets and 
squares make, in perspective, combinations such 
as Aubrey Beardsley in his weirdest art might have 
devised. The busses, too, with their red lights 
throwing a hell fire effect on the conductor and the 
passengers, are something much more disquieting 
than any Mephistophelian effect of the stage. One 
wishes Irving were alive to-day to see this Macabre 
London. It is far stranger than Paris, although the 
long colonnade of the rue de Rivoli and the lights 
and shadows at any of the towering city gates are, 
of course, much grander in scale and more telling 
in the reiterating impression. 

The difficulty of finding one’s home under these 
conditions has led to a use of luminous paint on 
gate-posts and fences, and the authorities are paint- 
ing the names of streets and indicating dangerous 
crossings withit. Wehave not quite come to wearing 
an electric lighted hat, but many night-workers 
wear patches of luminous material on their coats, 
and lanterns and electric torches are quite common. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
farcical than many of the steps taken by the 
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authorities to mitigate our nightly perils! Witness 
the whitewashing of street refuges and the curbs 
of pavements at dangerous corners. Every one 
appreciated the boon—for about three hours. 
It never occurred to any one in authority, that if 
whitewashing was used it would need constant 
renewal! Perhaps those who know are saving it 
until the end of the war, when every one foresees 
it will be urgently required for other and widely 
different purposes! 





While the battle rages in 
England between the advo- 
cates of conscription and those 
who insist upon voluntary service, Berlin has been 
holding a show of English recruiting posters and 
raised quite a large sum for the German Red 
Cross by it! An incident nearer home, however, 
affords an amusing parody on present methods. 
The other evening down Piccadilly came a company 
of ill-kempt youngsters beating a brisk march on 
biscuit tins. The troop halted and the leader, 
about eight or nine years of age and, like most of 
his followers, capless and unshod, mounted his 
biscuit tin and proceeded to deliver a “recruiting 
speech” with great vigour and volubility. 

“Ye country’s in danger,” he shouted, “‘come an’ 
jine the army, and then yer won’t feel ashamed 
when yer wake up in the mornin’. Khaki same 
day as yer jine. Come an’ have a free suit for 
nothin’.” After much more to the same effect he 
stepped down, and picking up his “platform” 
slung it round his neck. Casting a comprehensive 
glance at the crowd he called out, “All yer what 
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‘Free Suits for 
Nothing ”’ 


wants ter jine the army, foller me.” Then with a 
realistic roll of kettledrums, the ragged recruiters, 
solemn as senators and manifestly conscious of 
“doing their bit,” marched off to another pitch. 


There will be no polygamy in 
England, no matter how many 
men are killed off. It simply 
can’t be done, Mrs. Grundy is too active. She is now 
going after the wax mannikins in the shop windows 
because the poor things do not wear more clothing. 
And right here, how about the great question of 
“wives for broken heroes”? Varying opinions are 
advanced as to the propriety of women proposing 
to soldiers who come back from the war lame, halt 
or blind. 

A “League for the Marrying of Broken Heroes” 
has been formed, and its founder, a Bristol clergy- 
man, is hunting for women who are prepared to 
take ‘Broken Heroes” to their hearts. There is a 
sharp division of opinion on this interesting human 
problem among women who lead various ‘“ move- 
ments.”” Sylvia Pankhurst says, “‘ Marriages ought 
to be made in heaven. I don’t think the League 
will serve any useful purpose.” Lady Limerick, 
on the other hand, finds the idea “splendid,” and 
believes that the “utter darkness of these lives can 
be dispelled only by a woman’s love.” The 
Marchioness of Townshend calls the plan “ridic 
ulous” and “would not think much of a girl who 
joined the League.” Lady Byron, however, is in 
favour of it, and thinks “it might be carried out 
in all classes of society.” We do not know yet 
what the “Heroes’’ think. 


Marrying 
Broken Heroes 
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Cabinet Economics Life by day is much the same 
and Others as ever. So gay is the town, so 
thronged is the West End by 
its fair members, in such high spirits are all, that 
London is taking on the semblance of a “season,” 
such as has not been witnessed since July, 1914. 
Let no one have a doubt of it, there is plenty of 
money about, and save in rare instances, people are 
spending it right royally. 

The economy campaign is assuredly not the suc- 
cess its projectors anticipated. The Government, 
while preaching economy incessantly, flings money 
away carelessly and needlessly, paying far more 
for many things than private firms would be 
charged, and exercising no control over the waste 
that goes on everywhere. 

Here we have one Cabinet Minister telling the 
public that every one must give up half his income. 
Another. lectures the poor on their wastefulness 
and hands out recipes for making nourishing soups 
out of old shoe leather. Then the Ministers all troop 
off to the Lord Mayor’s banquet where six courses 
are served, including turtle soup at four dollars a 
quart, sole, lobster, partridges en casserole and 
other expensive dishes, and all washed down with 
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eight kinds of drinks, rare sherry, Chateau 
Margaux, Pommery and Veuve Cliquot (1906). 
This sort of thing, taken together with the 
knowledge that Ministerial salaries range from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year even in war time, 
makes the public look askance at the advice 
to limit their tobacco, forswear beer, have cold 
meat and pickles for dinner, walk to the office 
and wear last year’s clothes. So the women are 
spending as merrily as ever, seeing no reason for 
economy when the husbands of many of them are 
“making a good thing” out of the War Office. 
Unmarried women, now filling men’s places, have 
never had so much to spend before in their lives. 
Many of them, in addition to their wages, are getting 
a “‘war bonus,” whatever that is, something prob- 
ably for their condescension in working at all! 
The well-to-do, having made trivial economies on 
things they do not care for, like those who sacrifice 
distasteful things in Lent, are off in large parties for 
the Riviera. Those going to Cannes and the Lit- 
toral plead that they can carry on their Red Cross 
activities there, as there are “‘plenty of wounded 
even at ‘Monte.’”” But Cannes, not Monte Carlo, 
is the great attraction. As Maupassant says: 
““Some gather in gambling houses because they 
are fond of cards, others meet on race-courses be- 
cause they are fond of horses, people gather at 
Cannes because they love Imperial and Royal High- 
nesses. 


But let us return to our own 
shores once more. There are 
doings aplenty here to keep us 
from wandering. And on top of everything else 
in comes skating, and with our usual enthusiasm 
we are gliding, sliding and slipping over the ice at 
St. Nicholas Rink, the Hippodrome and the Bilt- 
more Hotel. It may be that by New Year’s all the 
hotels will be having rinktums. For more years 
than I can remember Irving Brokaw has talked 
about an Ice Sports Palace, and for a time he came 
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mighty near putting one over. Dear me, but it was 
nerve tingling to hear him tell of the stunts they 
did at St. Moritz. Even we with Riviera memories 
occasionally promised to support such a venture. 
Brokaw wanted the palace built over the tracks of 
the New York Central Railroad. Three years ago 
Miss Anne Morgan even went so far as to subscribe 
several thousand dollars toward the project, and 
scores of other subscriptions followed. Brokaw 
stayed home from Switzerland that season just to 
persuade us that we needed to skate and toboggan, 
whether the weather permitted or not. But the 
war came, and the subscribers refused to cash in, 
timidity is sometimes the better part of finance, 
and everything is about as it was—only we are 
skating. A class has taken over the rink for one 
afternoon a week, and the Brokaws, making a 
virtue of necessity, are giving Sunday skating teas 
on the Hippodrome stage. 

Lenox, Tuxedo and the Adirondacks are looking 
forward to their usual sporting season. The pre- 
dictions are that considerable ice will form to the 
north of us, but here again the prophet is without 
honour, for who knows what a night will bring forth. 
Even the Adirondacks have been known to fail us. 
Of course there’s Canada, but it’s a long way to 
Montreal this winter, longer than usual, there is 
so much to do at home. Did any one speak of 
dancing? Bless my soul, it is done as much as ever, 
perhaps more. We dance on skates, you see. 


Reforming the Clean up day in_ college 
Athlete sports is upon us. The man 
who takes any sort of payment 

in return for displaying his athletic prowess must 
go. The disqualification of Harry Le Gore and 
four other Yale football stars, because they played 
summer baseball, was the first gun fired in a cam- 
paign that bids fair to be epoch-making. New 
York University’s refusal to play football against 
Trinity, with George Brickley on the latter’s eleven, 
had the effect of a broadside. This brother of 

















wetky & way 


Mrs. Fitz Eugene Dixon, 
formerly Miss Eleanor 
Widener 


Harvard’s great drop-kicker was 
a member of the Philadelphia 
Athletics for a few weeks. He 
had a contract and a salary. 
The question is a complicated 
one. There seems to be no 
definite rule at present that de- 
fines the amateur in all lines of 
sport. 

This whole matter is to be threshed out at the 
yearly meetings of the college heads during the 
holidays, and it is to be hoped that some uniform 
rule will be drawn up. We hear too many tales of 
the things our college sportsmen do. There are 
more ways than one to skin a cat. For instance, 
there is the Yale baseball player who played last 
summer on a semi-professional team. He would 
not accept a salary, but after every game his 
manager, who was fat and fifty, would race him 
to the dressing-room on a wager of twenty dollars. 
The player always won the bet. Then there is the 
player from one of the fresh water colleges whose 
manager made a daily wager that hecould not 
jump over a suit-case or lie on his back and smoke 
a cigarette! All these things in the strict meaning 
of the word are unethical, the time has come to 
reform, and reform hard. 


The Judge and 
the Lady 


Perin 


Have we outgrown the Horse 
Show? Or does the historic in- 
stitution come too early in the 
season? It is hard to tell, but this I do know, more 
than ever this year the event seemed an anti- 
climax, following as it did the big country shows. 
From beginning to end half the boxes were empty, 
and those of the other half held few familiar faces. 
The out-of-town element was conspicuous. And 
by out of town I do'not mean Long Island, Tuxedo 
or Lenox. The entries and results were as usual, 
with Judge Moore’s string of winners dominating 
the whole affair. Occasionally a Vanderbilt entry or 
a horse like Clarence Mackay’s Bobby Burns 
succeeded in romping off with the laurels. But not 
often. When Miss Loula Long came on from Kansas 
City this year with some splendid horses and began 
to dispute for honours with the Judge there was 
consternation, surprise and finally approval. Her 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Munn and Miss Margaret 


Top Row Mrs. 
George L. Har- 
rison, Mrs. 
BenjaminChew, 
Mrs. J. Stanley 
Reeve. 

Lower Row 
Mrs. John W. 
Converse, Mrs. 
Robert L. Mont- 


gomery. 


daring, skillful driving gave a_ badly 
needed note of spice to the exhibition, 
and she certainly did make a hit with the 


railbirds. I wonder how Judge Moore 
felt when the woman from Missouri 
triumphed! 


Where Efficiency “Don’t bother me,” 

ins said Tom _ Shevlin, 

the Yale coach, the 

day his team defeated Princeton. “You 

know how I feel, and you can make 

it as strong as you like. Watch us 
against Harvard.” 

Between forty and fifty thousand of us went to 
Cambridge and watched. We saw the Harvard 
team roll up the hugest score made against a Yale 
team in forty-three years of football. The result 
calls to mind that day in ’84 when Yale defeated 
Harvard 48 to o, making a record for the series 
between the two universities. The Shevlinized 
Elis were completely baffled by the maze of masked 
and feinted plays that marked the Harvard attack. 
This game was the crowning achievement of the 
Haughton system of coaching, a system which, 
building slowly but thoroughly, puts the men at the 
top of their stride on the day of their biggest game. 
The Harvard method is worthy of study, but then, 
any system which includes an Eddie Mahan is a 
good one. Yale, doing all that any one could ask, 
was hopeless. Her coaching was at sixes and sevens 
all season. The shift from Hinkey to Shevlin 
brought a hope which flowered in the Princeton 
victory only to fade at Cambridge. System, 
efficiency and team-work, as exemplified by the 
Crimson, are bound to be unbeatable. Such suc- 
cess points to a possible change from the one-man 
teams of the other colleges. 
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Harvey S. Ladew and Miss Hilda Holmes 


Eastern DogShow— __ Boston terriers were the 
Boston popular breed of the ex- 
hibition, which was quite 

natural. The winning dog was Freeman Ford’s 


Aroya Apollo, formerly Invader, who has done 
quite a bit of winning lately. The reserve was 
Peter’s Captain who has beaten the winner several 
times recently. The winning bitch was the well- 
known Miss Sporty Toss. Bulldogs were a very 
large entry for Boston, the winning dog being John 
E. Horrax’s English winner, Toll Bar Jack, who 
easily defeated Thomas W. Lawson’s Dreamwold 
Dominator. In bitches the Canadian entry, Judy 
of Lamhar, was victorious, catching Mr. Lawson’s 
Shoreham Shock out of condition. 

One of the important winners of the exhibition 
was Colonel Jacob Ruppert’s smooth-coated St. 
Bernard, Blue Boy, lately imported. He proved to 
be a grand specimen and went through his class to 
winners, and afterwards was awarded special for 
the best St. Bernard in the show. In the Airedale 
terriers the winning dog was King Nobler’s Double, 
owned by Norman Mackenzie of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Bull terriers were another good lot, Wex Jones’s 
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Dalmatian —Champion Queen 
Belle, from Longwood Kennels. 


made it no easy matter for 
the judges to reach a de- 
corvaent ustawoon s uxocawooe Cision, but the prestige and ex- 

Irish Terrier — Champion cellence of Wire Boy was enough 
Aroostock Historic owned by L. toswing the balance in his favour. 
H. Powers In all the thirty-five years 
that Boston has been giving dog shows, nothing like 
the quality of this year has been seen before. Mr. 
Quintard’s wire-haired fox terriers from Bayside, 
Long Island, were universally conceded to be 
wonderful. They made a clean sweep in nearly 


Wire-haired Fox Terrier— 
Champion Wire Boy of Paignton 


> es 


Manchester Terrier—Mrs. John 
C. Leggett’s Champion Bad News. 


champion South End Sombrero 
winning in dogs and later tak- 
ing the special. Smith and Car- 
penter’s Manchester White Rose Bulldog —Toll Bar Jack, 
won in bitches. The collection owned by J. E. Horrax. 
of Yorkshire terriers was” the 

largest ever seen in America. The New York entry 
champion Gatenbys Saint Wilfred’s King, owned 

by Mr. and Mrs. William C. Thompson, swept the 
board and won special for the best Yorkshire in 

the show. 
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COPYRIGHT UNDERWOOD & UBDERWOOD 
Brace of Pointers —Runnymede King 
and Champion Wildacres Victoria owned 
by Runnymede Kennels 


Greyhound — B. F. Poodle —Marielouise Whit- 
Lewis, Jr.'s Champion  tlesey’s Grof Pascha Von 

Lansdowne Butcher Boy Schullerschloresschen yA 
Seven Times Give a dog everything for the breed. These 





a Winner a good name 

and it will win 
many achampionship. George 
W. Quintard’s champion Wire 
Boy of Paignton came away 
from the Eastern Dog Show in 
Boston with the proudest of all 











kennels won in open dogs and 
winners with champion Wire 
Boy of Paignton, and also scored 
in puppy bitches with Ridgeway 
Chunker Loo and in American 
bred bitches with Ridgeway Re- 
liance. Mr. Quintard led the 
field in puppy dogs with Dark 


honours, the best dog of any breed 
in the exhibition. Furthermore, 
this is the seventh time that the 
little fox terrier has triumphed in 
such a fashion. The old English 
sheep dog, Biddy o’ the Brambles, 










Blue, a high class youngster,and 
won in the novice and American 
bred classes. In the limit class 
for dogs Mrs. R. A. Rainey won 
with Conego Hard Nut. 
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Great Dane —Champion Prinze Weise- Pomeranian — Ridgeway Chocolate St. Bernard—Boy Blue owned by Col. 


man owned by Charles Ludwig of New Drop owned by Mrs. George W. Quin- Jacob Ruppert of New York City 
York City tard of Bayside, L. IL. 
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MR. AND MRS. FINLEY J. 
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SHEPARD’S SCOTCH TEA PARTY AT LYNDHURST 


Every autumn Mrs. Shepard, who was Miss Helen Gould, gives a Scotch lawn party on the grounds of her beautiful estate at 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. In the picture Mr. and Mrs. Shepard are seated in the centre. Their recently adopted son, 


dressed as a Scotch boy, is seated in the foreground. 


Oscar—Where Migrating song-birds of the 
Art Thou > Metropolitan are always in- 


teresting, frequently surpris- 
ing. Lucrezia Bori came back this year with the 
sorrowful tale of a shattered romance. He was an 
Italian nobleman, a native of Milan, a traveller and 
connoisseur of arts, known the world over. His 
name? What matters that? It was love at first 
sight, and they became engaged. All was happi- 
ness, superb, supreme for a month. Lucrezia says 
all this—and then some. They quarrelled. The 
diva broke the news of her return to America to 
fill engagements at the Metropolitan. Her adorer 
objected, because of government business connected 
with the war he could not accompany her. But 
she was adamant—duty called. Themoney? Pouf! 
It was nothing. Who would let a few thousand per 
night stand in the way of perfect love? There was 
a principle involved. And so—well, it all ended. 

This was good for half a column in the papers. 
Fair enough, indeed, considering the times, but not 
much like the gay ante-bellum days when Mary 
Garden and Lina Cavalieri escorted mountains of 
finery-laden trunks back and forth across the deep 
blue sea. Oh, the stockings Mary used to bring 
back from that gay Paree! No city editor knew 
whom to send to meet her. No mere reporter 
could understand. It took a hosiery expert to do 
justice to the occasion. 

Those were the days when Oscar Hammerstein 
wooed the grand opera muse. Never a week 
without some first page morsel of gossip from be- 
hind the prompter’s box. How things have changed! 
The cther day I picked up the paper and read an 
announcement from the Manhattan—* Toffalos, 
Lurich, Pospisil, Irsa.””. What singers are these? 
I quoth. Surely the names were indicative of some- 
thing deliciously foreign and therefore of merit. I 
read further, my eyes were struck by—‘ Johnson 
vs. Zbysko—to a finish.” Wrestling! And in those 
sacred precincts where Tetrazzini trilled so joyously 
and the proscenium shook with the rich, fruity 
notes of the great Dalmores! Some one of the 
armies over there is missing quite a number of 
real ‘‘ fighters,” ’twould seem. 

New York will stand anything once, that is, in 
the dramatic line. But when all is over, let me ask, 
why should we permit; why countenance, even if 
we do not encourage, such productions as the 
Bramhall Players have attempted? Gone, praise 
be, but alas, not yet forgotten is their first offering 
of the season. ‘The Depths of Purity,” Butler 
Davenport called his sickening version of a world- 
old theme. Will some one now give us the “‘ Heights 
of Vice”? The one mentionable thing about the 
evening—no, the thirty minutes—misspent at this 
play, is the theatre. To take an ordinary brown- 
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stone house of the 1880 vintage and make a charm- 
ing theatre in miniature is an achievement much 
worthier of Mr. Davenport’s ability than his play. 


Plays that Were 
and Are 


Ned Wayburn’s big effort to 
amuse most of New York most 
of the time has gone up in 
smoke and recrimination, After ten weeks of 
hectic endeavour “Town Topics,” taken over by 
the Shuberts, has gone forth to blaze a path of 
glory for itself “Somewhere” on the road. Too 
bad! Wayburn had a stupendous ideal, but like 
many of our best idealists, he was twenty-five 
years ahead of his time. I know that I had lots of 
fun the afternoon I went to the Century and saw 
and heard his delightful menagerie of girls and boys. 
As a matter of fact, this show was more appealing 
to me than Charlie Dillingham’s vast concourse of 
“specialties” at the Hippodrome; more appealing 
because more intimate. Of course the form of 
foolishness is eternal. A comedian is the same in 
every age and clime. People are always tickled by 
the spectacle of a discomfited man or woman. 
Cruelty is the basis of the psychology of the theatre 
—but hold on there! I seem to be drifting into the 
profundities of drai.atic criticism. Those who, 
living anywhere west of Philadelphia, go to see the 
show will find plenty of novelty, 1. e., old ideas with 
new settings. What more do you wish? Oh, yes, 
and girls, and girls, and again girls! The odious 
male chorus is also there—worse luck'—but girls 
always obscure boys, and that is well. The plot 
might have been conceived by Flora McFlimsy, 
while the music is of the sort known as “catchy” 
and sets going the heels. 


“Roast Beef Medium” I was lucky enough to get 
— Well Done in at the Winter Garden 
during its first week—what 
is now known in theatrical history as its “‘ Wicked 
Week.” Well, it wasn’t so very wicked. The old 
adage, “ Evil to him who evil thinks,” was originally 
intended for married men, I am sure. I saw a lot 
of pink flesh and a gorgeous display of what is 
euphemistically termed lingerie,—in the good old- 
fashioned English of the advertizing column— 
ladies’ underwear. Now will you tell me, in the 
name of the Eternal Washerwoman, what’s to 
wonder over at this? A dancer, Sahary-Djeli 
I do dote on these exotic titles—did a lot of wiggling 
that was too ugly to be interesting, and I’ll admit 
she betrayed much of her person to the public 
I hope I’ve said all this politely enough! Kitty 
Gordon, gowned magnificently, continues to be 
altogether of the regal architecture. There’s 
amusement aplenty at the Winter Garden, even 
if some of the acts are slightly shop-worn. 
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The rector of the church and his wife are at Mr. Shepard's right 


Ethel Barrymore can be a low-brow actress when 
she wishes, and she seemingly wishes very much 
in “Our Mrs. McChesney,” by George Hobart and 
Edna Ferber. The piece is cobbled from that 
screaming classic, ‘‘ Roast Beef Medium,” and has 
one merit—it makes one laugh. Therefore it’s 
a success. During these gloomy times when every 
one is either getting rich or slaughtered, we refuse 
to fall for serious subjects. Hence the enormous 
popularity of the lovely Ethel in this anything but 
well-made play. Is it necessary to state that she 
plays the réle with her whole heart and art? She 
is the entire piece, though the cast is capital. 


Dramatizing the One thing worries me, in 
Barometer this slightly superficial glance 
at “What’s Going On” in the 
theatrical and musical world. I see plays good, 
bad and indifferent—for there is no fixed rule in 
the matter—that barely live out the first week. 
Hence my writing about them may appear quite 
superfluous; they are often off the boards before my 
little tale is printed. But it can’t be helped, so 
please put criticisms of “past performances” in 
the same category as a concert, vocal and instru- 
mental. A piano or violin or vocal recital is not 
repeated, yet we write of it as much for the benefit 
of those who were not present as for those who were. 
Consider new plays in the same light, and all will 
be well. The reason I speak so earnestly of these 
things is because several of the best plays I have 
enjoyed thus far this season are already in the 
limbo of the forgotten. Where, alas, is “‘ Back 
Home,” ‘“Quinneys,” “The Bargain,”’—but let 
us spare the dear public’s blushes! 

Something new in names and not too shop-worn 
in plot is “‘ Fair and Warmer,” a promising and cer- 
tainly diverting farce by Avery Hopwood. I 
suppose its success will flood theatrical managers 
with miles of plays bearing all kinds of meteoro- 
logical terms. I can just see ‘“‘Cool and Changeable,” 
“Threatening with Rain,’ “Storm Signals Set.’ 
How many changes may be rung on _ the 
barometer! However, there is no mistake about 
the brisk action, funny situations and clever 
acting of “Fair and Warmer.” Madge Kennedy 
and John Cumberland and Janet Beecher are 
alike admirable. 

Wholly charming was Horace Annesley Vachell’s 
comedy, “Quinneys,” at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, 
so charming indeed that I feared for its life when I 
saw it in the second night of its American career. 
It was a success in London—which doesn’t always 
mean the same thing here—and it was well acted. 

““Hobson’s Choice,” a comedy by Harold Brig- 
house, full of quaint character, is not unlike 
“Bunty,” though its appeal is not so wide. 












Julia Arthur's “Mrs. Boltay’s Daughters” proved to be an 
Return adaptation from the German of Eugen Heltai by 
Marion Fairfax. As I’ve not seen the original, 
I won’t venture to say whether the transference of the scene and 
action from Vienna to Washington is happy. It did not seem so to 
me, though humanity the world over is tarred by the same brush. 
The play did not prove convincing. It left the Comedy to make room 
for “‘ Hobson’s Choice.” Can any one tell me why this little playhouse 
draws so many “flivvers”? And what shall be said of such produc- 
tions as “The Eternal Magdalene,” ‘The Angel in the House” or 
“The Mark of the Beast”? The first named served as a vehicle for the 
return to the boards of Julia Arthur, once a favourite emotional actress. 
But in the welter of words and impossible situations she seemed som- 
nambulistic. As striking looking as ever, she was phlegmatic and colour- 
less in action. Where is the fire of yesteryear? “The Angel in the 
House,”’ by MacDonald Hastings and Eden Phillpotts, is not to be 
taken seriously, but it gave chances to three excellent actors, Hilda 
Spong, George Giddens and Arnold Daly. Dear old George Giddens is, 
need I add, one of the best among living comedians, but there was too 
much Daly in this theatrical stew. As for Phillpotts, why should a 
rattling good author make a bad playwright of himself? I’ve forgotten 
whether I’ve written of “Abe and Mawruss,” the inimitable firm of 
Potash and Perlmutter, but it doesn’t matter. They are always 
enjoyable, and Louise Dresser is the same delightful, inimitable Mrs. 
Perlmutter who captured us last winter. Barney Bernard is in the 
cast and so is Mathilde Cottrelly. Enough said at the Lyric! 
Twenty years ago, William Dean Howells said that the great Amer- 
ican play would be written around a New York boarding-house. Edgar 
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MLLE. REVIL 
Who will appear in New York early in the New Year 


came down from the Maine woods for a single performance in “Tosca,” 
though she was not in her best vocal state. Zenatello sang and so 
did Felice Lyne. The title réle in Puccini’s popular “‘ Madame Butter- 
fly” was essayed by a Japanese soprano, Tamaki Miura, who en- 
joyed a success of curiosity. She also has, perfectly, what Henry 
Yamas called ‘‘the real thing.” She was the real thing, and there- 
fore singularly ineffective. I prefer “‘ Jerry” Farrar in the “movies.” 

Really it doesn’t make much difference what opera is put on fer the 
Metropolitan premiére, does it? +The audience is the star, not Caruso. 
This season’s opening was no exception to the golden rule. The 
big auditorium was packed. The boxes were brilliant, the old guard— 
that dyes but never admits it—was in full force, and I saw a lot of 
make-believe musical Johnnies 
in the opera club. But no- 
where did I hear any one speak 
of the music, nor indeed 
of Caruso, who was in particu- 
larly indifferent voice. Even 
Jean de Reszké in “Tristan 
and Isolde” failed to divert 
society from itself on a certain 
operatic first night at least two 
decades ago. So what’s the use 
of cavilling! All opera open- i 
ings are alike to the public— 














| PROTO BY CHARLOTTE falncHie 

k MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL costumes, jewels, gossip, peo- 
} En tour in “Pygmalion” ple famous in the world of 
i fashion and again, gossip. Et 
i} voila tout! So has it been, so 
q will it always be. 


Nevertheless a word about 
the music may not come amiss. 
“Samson et Dalila,” to my 
mind, is a huge bore, and was 
the same bore when given with-. 
in the same walls by Tamagno, 
Plancon and Mantelli, so 
many years back that I pre- 
fer not to think of them. The 
place for this very respectable 
but uninspired work is in the 
concert room. There, in ora- 
torio garb, its lack of dramatic 


Selwyn has taken this advice in part, and his latest 
success, ‘‘ Rolling Stones,” is an intimate picture of 
| life as it might be in a Chicago boarding-house. 
4} Burglaries, hold-ups, one missing heir to a candy 
factory, two masculine impostors, and just one 
funny situation after another make a good combina- 
tion for those of us who take our pleasures laughingly. 
A beguiling bit of an ingénue, a beautiful stenog- 
h rapher, and Rae Selwyn supply the woman and 
it heart interest. The men-—well they are “Rolling 
r Stones.” 


Vocal Cords There was a_ preliminary 
{ versus Toes canter at the Manhattan Opera action is not missed. And there 
i} House a week before the open- it is oftenest sung. Its He- 
M ing at the Metropolitan. The Boston Grand braic drone and rococo classic 


style do not blend, though 


Opera Company made a creditable showing in 
Saint-Saéns is an accomplished 


“Carmen,” “Tosca,” ‘‘Madame Butterfly,” and 





f 

i in a revival of Auber’s old-fashioned opera, “The composer. Its best tune, the 
H Dumb Girl of Portici,” which I remember having ; duo “Mon Ceur S’ouvre a ta 
i last seen at Oscar Hammerstein’s Harlem Opera ; ee eee Voix,” is a favourite, that and 
h House on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, at MISS LAURA COWIE Dalila’s spring song in the 
l least two decades ago. (It has been given since, I Leading lady with Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson first act. The former piece is 


the stalking horse of all mezzo 
(Continued on page 92) 


hear, elsewhere.) But Pavlowa danced, magically 
danced, and saved the evening. Olive Fremstad 
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MISS INA CLAIRE 
As a Spanish Dancer 


This talented young actress, now on tour with the “Follies of 1915,” is achieving as worth-while a success in America 

this winter as she won in London last year. The Ziegfeld extravaganza played to “Standing Room Only” during 

its recent run in Boston. Incidentally Miss Claire’s gowns are always among the sensations of the production. 
29 
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OF A CLEAR Bae 


By MARIA THOMPSON DAVTIESS 


Author of 


“The Melting of Molly,” “The Milk-Fed Chicken,” “The Beloved Maverick,” etc. 


‘© WT is my very cruel shame that I must disclose 
to you, good, kind Meester Bob, but now that 
I have you to be a friend it is not so much of 
a great hardness,’ I made reply to him and, 
as I looked up with a wistfulness of desire 
that I might have some light to see the sweet 
gentleness in his face that I had felt in his warm hand 
and deep voice, suddenly that silver moon came 
forth from the dark storm and made a beautiful 
daylight all around and about us in that great forest 
that is so wonderful now that Meester Bob is come 
and I am not longer alone. 

“You can tell me anything, child, and I think I'll 
understand,” he answered to me as he made me to 
stand close against that big rock on the side not 
toward the house of that Mamie and that Steve, 
and he held my one cold hand in his two that were 
very warm. 

“The shame and the dishonour is to my Uncle 
Dyreck in that house with the lights; and I am in 
the storm. He is the head of the house of Berseck 
and of Krymn since my father and my brother 
have been shot at Louvain, and I am most helpless 
in his power. I have a great fear.” 

“T’m here, little girl, go on!”’ answered that friend 
Meester Bob while I did cling to his two kind hands. 

“It is the Emperor who has promised him great 
lands and titles and much military honour and gold 
if he gives me in marriage to this nice kind Louis 
Augustus, so that a great lady of Belgium may 
become a German to be mother of many children 
for a tie to make Belgium one with Germany. I 
have a horror!” And again I clung more closely to 
the arm of Meester Bob which is of a great wetness 
with rain. 


“Don’t you like Augustus enough? He seems 

rather kind. Would it be so bad? Think, 
Céleste!”” And as he spoke that Meester Bob gave 
me back my hand from his arm and leaned against 
a tall tree at more of a distance. 

“Monsieur, it is not that I do not like well that 
kind young Prince, but it is that I am sold to that 
Emperor while my father is dead before the great 
guns and Dyreck my brother also. It is dishonour 
to the house of Krymn for always. As she died, my 
mother has said it to my dear Mees Jane Forsythe 
in Devonshire: 

“Take her to America with you, Jane, and make 
her and her children free. Never, never let them 
make of her a bond for Germany and Belgium. 
Swear to me.’ That is what my beautiful English 
mother said for her last words to her loved Mees 
Jane. And my Mees Jane made the vow to her 
then, and again on the grave of my mother in the 
night that we fled to America.” 

“How did the Count happen to be with you? 
He says that he was travelling with you to restore 
your shocked nerves and that your insane governess 
threw you off the train and that you are wandering 
and waiting for him to find you. He has a good tale 
ready, the old fox. I could have choked him from 
instinct at the sight of his evil face while I stood and 
smiled and listened.” And that good Meester Bob 
grew very fierce at my enemy in defense of me. 
That gave me great courage to continue my history. 

“He did not say true, good Meester Bob,” I made 
answer, standing as tall and quiet as is possible to 
me there in that kind moonlight that must show 
truth on my face. ‘He had made discovery of my 
flight with my dear Mees Jane Forsythe, and he was 
on that terrible great ship when we came up to deck, 
out from Liverpool. Also he had with him that poor 
and very lovely Louis Augustus, who must obey his 
Emperor and seek me in marriage though much 
insulted every day by my dear Mees Jane and me 
also when in her presence or that of my wicked 
Uncle Dyreck, but not when we are alone because 
I do so pity him.” 

“Are you sure then that you can’t do as they all 
wish and make it up with nice Augustus?” asked 
that Meester Bob of me, and I see that he has a look 
of great graveness on his so lovely face for me. 
“Tt would be a great destiny, child, in your own 
world. Do you realize what it means to live in a 
strange land with people who have strange customs, 
away from your own?” 

“Have I not found you in America, Meester 
Bob? And have you not any more a care for me now 
that I tell you that I am sought to my dishonour?” 
I pleaded to him with my hands stretched out to 
touch him. 
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THE STORY—Céleste De Krymn, a 
little Belgian Countess fleeing from her 
Uncle Dyreck and Prince Louis Augustus, 
leaps off a train when the engine stops for 
water in the heart of a Tennessee forest. 
Here Bob Lawrence, the young owner of a 
great estate in the mountains, finds her. 
The Uncle and the Prince discover her 
disappearance and start a search under the 
guidance of Steve Budd, a mountaineer. 
Lawrence outwits them in a long chase 
through the hills. Concealing the girl he 
finally goes to the Budd cottage and has a 
talk with Dyreck; but before surrendering 
the girl, he thinks it only fair to hear her 
side of the story. 


“Oh, you child, you child! What’s a man to do? 
That old wretch back there is the devil incarnate 
and how do I know what wickedness he plans with 
you as a pawn?” and that Meester Bob’s face is 
broken into emotion as he holds my hands in his. 

“You have the trust of my heart, good Meester 
Bob, and you have promised that you hide me 
deep. You have taken my knife to that condition 
and have made a vow to me. It is not long that I 
must be a care to you, for I can find dear Mabel in 
the country of Chicago and my Mees Jane in that 
Texas. Please help me and hide me!” In the light 
of the moon I looked into his eyes through my tears 
and entreated with them to him. 

“T may be wrong but, by heaven, I’ll deliver you 
to that Miss Forsythe of yours and let her decide 
what is to be done. I can’t turn you over to that 
old scoundrel here in the night and in the freedom of 
this God’s country against your will. Do you trust 
me fully, child?” And as he asked that question of 
me that good and lovely Meester Bob dropped my 
hands and stood so that the moon of silver shone 
into his face like a light from heaven. 


“\AONSIEUR, you have the entire faith and 

trust of Céleste De Krymn, Countess De 
Berseck, and she is to you your little child that you 
do as is best for in your great and holy kindness to 
her sorrow. In fealty I would kiss your hand,” and 
I made that I would raise his large warm hand to my 
tears, but instead he did that to me with a kind kiss 
on both my cold hands. 

“God bless you, little girl, and keep you and 
give you the freedom for which you are making 
such a plucky fight; and may I serve you while 
you need it,”’ was the beautiful prayer that kind 
Meester Bob made before he let me again have 
my hands. 

“And now for a plan to get you out of this forest 
and on the way to your Miss Jane to have the whole 
matter settled under her wing! I hereby make 
solemn promise that only to her will I deliver you, 
so I must get busy with my wits.” 

“T am not sure what is that ‘get busy with my 
wits,’ but I can do also what you tell to me,” I made 
answer to him with a great eagerness. 

And when I made the same nice American 
remark as he had done, that Meester Bob laughed 
with a great heartiness but very softly. I again 
came much closer to him, for it was so pleasant 
to me to hear-a laugh in all the storm and dark and 
horror of night. 

“Tell me what it is I do,” I said in also a whis- 
pered softness. 

“You stay right here, Lady of Honey, under this 
rock until I can come back for you. I must goin and 
lead them all astray over Paradise Ridge before I 
can get away from them. I have a feeling that his 
Satanic Majesty suspects me already. They are 
only waiting for the storm to clear completely away 
to start the search again. I will give them the slip 
and come back just as soon as I can, but you must 
lie here in hiding until Ido come. I can’t even leave 
Shep with you.” 

“‘T will do as you tell, kind Meester Bob, though 
I am alone many hours and a day. I know that 
you will find me,”’ I made answer to him though my 
hands would cling to his sleeve even while I did not 
want that they should. 


“7OU’'LL be good and happy and not cry, little 

girl? Promise me?” And it is with such a 

sweetness that he asked me that question that I did 
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begin to sob and laugh and laugh and sob while I 
made promise that I would not do so. 

Then he held my two hands for one moment more 
in great kindness and then went into the moonlight 
on the road to the house of that Steve and that 
Mamie. That good Shep dog did run dack for one 
last embrace but must answer the whistle of 
Meester Bob to come with him. 

Then for a very long time I sat in that black hole 
in the rock and made not so much as one peep from 
among the bushes. I did not weep because I had 
given my promise not to do so, and also I was so 
very tired that I bethought me to take a long sleep 
while I knew that my kind Meester Bob would not 
let any harm come to find me. And while I am asleep 
suddenly I am awake; and I then heard horses and 
the voices of men loud in the daylight that I found 
with my opened eyes. It was my wicked Uncle 
Dyreck and the nice Louis Augustus and his two 
gentlemen and the secretary and three officers, 
also a man that I think is that Steve and my kind 
friend, Meester Bob, on that Goodboy horse with 
the Shep dog running beside who passed near by 
me. I crouched back and for a little moment I 
am in fright until I remembered the prayer of that 
gd Bob to my good God in America, whiclf is 

ree. 

“No, Céleste, who is now called an American 
name of honey which is nice, you are in the care of 
Meester Bob and have promised that you will be 
brave, which is not to weep. Sleep once again!” 
I counselled to myself. And again I did sleep long 
into the daylight this once more. 

And while I am asleep I dreamed of that good 
pone bread and that sweet bacon on the two-end 
stick, and I then woke in such a hunger that I am 
almost in despair. 

“What is it that I can do?” I asked to myself, 
for I had not before in my life been so far and long 
absent from food. 

And while I asked that question of myself, I 
thought that the answer came. From behind that 
rock I heard a noise in the house of Steve and of 
Mamie, and I looked forth from the bushes with 
a great caution. I found that a woman, who IJ felt 
must be that Mamie, was coming from the little 
house, which was like that of a peasant and very 
pretty with sweet flowers and a vine of green; and 
behind her she made fast the door with a key which 
she hung under a vine that ascended over that 
door. I watched with great interest what she would 
do, and I was sad when she went with a great slow- 
ness down the wide road, for thus much more I was 
again alone. 

And when a great hunger and a great loneliness 
are both present in a person each is much the 
greater. Also I had become now very wet and chill 
through my dress and my shoes, and I had what is 
called a shiver over me. 

““Céleste, who is called the nice honey name, you 
gave a promise to that kind Meester Bob that you 
would stay in the cold rock for an hour and a day,” 
I made reply to myself when I begged myself to 
go with that key in that house to warm by the nice 
fire that smoked from the chimney and maybe find 
a very small piece of that pone bread, which is not 
to be used by any person and for which I could 
leave some gold on the plate after eating. 

“Meester Bob would grieve that I starved,” I 
also made another argument to myself, which I 
immediately believed. ‘“‘It is well that I go and 
find food and warmth for myself.” And I then 
crept forth along the road and into the gate. And 
each moment I must stop and must listen. 

First, before I had put my one foot on the thresh- 
old to reach for the key, a great commotion 
arrived from the rear of the hut and I am very much 
frightened when I behold that it is a large swine. 
I immediately mounted onto a chair that had one 
very much broken leg to it and which caused it to 
rock with much danger to me had I not clung to the 
door where I was to obtain the key. 

“Go hence!” I commanded the large red swine, 
and with a great politeness he obeyed my com- 
mand and retired with two hen chickens in his 
company. 

“Tt is in America that even the large swine are 
kind and polite to poor me,” I told myself as I 
procured the key and entered the door of that 
Steve and that Mamie. 

And what did I find? I at that time thought it 
to be a captive of much cruelty, but I now know it 














Céleste 


rose, 


to be a necessary custom for that Mamie to tie up 
her offspring to the end of the bed in that fashion 
when it is not of sufficient strength to walk with her 


when she goes on a necessary journey. It was in 
truth a very sad thing to me to see that very small 
little boy gnaw at the rope, as would a dog, to 
obtain his freedom and make little sobs in his 
throat at the same time. 

“Don’t cry, little boy,” I said to him in much the 
same tone of kindness that that Meester Bob did 
use to me on his discovery of me in the forest by the 
railroad. Nice kindnesses are treasures that may 
be saved and given again to another in need. 


“T)AMN this old rope,’ answered that small 

child in what I knew to be a great profanity, 

but he held up his leash to me in such entreaty 
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that I immediately knelt beside him and attempted 
his release. It was impossible, for that mother had 
made the knot with much firmness in a way which 
I could not discover. 

“‘Get a knife, girl, please ma’am,” he advised me 
and pointed to a rude table underneath the window. 
I flew to obey him, and I came very near a faint- 
ness when I saw that upon that table was a large 
piece of that pone bread and other food. His 
release was immediate with the knife, and he also 
had a great hunger, so we together did sit down to 
that table. 

And as we did eat I regarded my very young host 
and he regarded me also. His eyes were very large 
and very blue, and he was of the pinkness of a rose 
on his cheeks and of a red rose as to his mouth. 
I had not before been so alone with a very small 
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Bob Lawrence 


little boy, and I did not know what it was that I 
should say to him, but he remarked first to me 
with a very sweet kindness. 

“Your clothes is mighty wet, girl,”’ he said with 
what seemed a beautiful solicitude from one so 
young. “Don’t you want another dress?” and he 
pointed to a rude frock of a blue homespun that 
hung upon a nail in the wall. 

As I had then by that time consumed two of the 
pone breads with a kind of thick sweetness which 
that boy had directed me to pour from an earthen 
jug, I had a few moments in which to feel that I 
was very wet and very chill. 

“Thank you, kind sir, I will put on the dress 
while I make dry my own,” I made answer to him 
with gratitude 

(Continued on page 96) 

















T is a sad heart that never rejoices,” and “a 
sad saint is a sad sort of saint.”” To go about 
with a long and gloomy face can not help any 
one. Life with its trials and tribulations taken 
with a grain of light-hearted philosophy loses 
half its sting. To laugh at the wrong moment 

is better than not to laugh at all. 

Responsibility should make people serious, but 
a grave and reverend manner and a portentously 
solemn speech are not always proofs of seriousness. 
“What prevents him who laughs from telling the 
truth?” ... How often are we tempted to laugh 
about what we feel most deeply—for instance, in 
describing some harrowing scene or in listening to 
one. 

Even in the presence of death itself, a light- 
hearted spirit has been known to prevail. Before 
to-day men have died with a jest on their lips. 
Charles II. and Byron are hackneyed examples. 
Then there is the story of the late Mr. Labouchére, 
the famous editor of Truth. Two hours before his 
death, a nurse upset a methylated spirit lamp on 
a table by his bedside. ‘Flames!’ he exclaimed, 
“not yet, I hope.” And only the other day a dying 
soldier was asked by a hospital chaplain if he should 
read him a prayer. “Give me Harry Lauder,” 
he answered feebly. And to the strains on the 
gramophone of “Stop your tickling, Jock,” he 
passed away. 

It is interesting to remember that in medieval 
days light-heartedness, not to say levity, was not 
thought incongruous with earnest faith and re- 
ligious observance. How strange to our eyes are 
the grotesque and in some cases profane decorations 
with which the beautiful Gothic cathedrals of the 
past are adorned, the monstrous gargoyles without 
and the caricatures in wood and stone within! The 
old miracle plays are as full of broad humour as 
a modern music-hall and would keep the censor 
busy to-day. 

And yet notwithstanding our more sober and re- 
spectful attitude towards religion, have we greater 
faith? 
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By LADY 


QUEEN VICTORIA OF SPAIN AND HER CHILDREN 


The daughter of Prince Henry of Battenberg, and granddaughter of England’s great Victoria, is a devoted mother. 
marriage to King Alphonse of Spain in 1906 she has won the love and loyalty of her subjects. 


LIGHT -HEARTE2ON ESS 


RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


The ugly side of light-heartedness is levity. 
Levity of decision and, above all, levity of action 
can have dire results. We all know the expression 
“ill-timed levity,” but it is doubtful if levity in a 
statesman or a judge is ever well timed. It was 
with a “light heart’ that the French Minister Emile 
Ollivier dragged France into the disastrous war of 
1870. 

The House of Commons, always ready to relieve 
boredom by laughter, greeted with uproarious hilar- 
ity the British Censor’s famous excision of Kipling’s 
poem: 


“The special correspondent wrote, 
‘The Captain and the Kings depart,’ 

The censor did not fail to note 
The error on the author’s part. 

There chanced to be no kings about 
So the official struck them out.” 


On the other hand, the House never forgave 
the levity with which it was treated by a member 
who one year made an eloquent and amusing speech 
for the adjournment on Derby Day and an equally 
convincing speech against it the next. ...  Dit- 
ferent people have a different conception of humour. 
Speaking on the subject in general and of a certain 
individual in particular, I deprecated his lack of 
humour. “ But you are wrong,” said my friend; “‘on 
the contrary, he has a great sense of humour. I can 
assure you he will scream with laughter at anything!” 

The attitude of the British in this bloodthirsty 
war has been criticised by the Germans in respect 
to the levity with which we are supposed to approach 
the situation. But this might be taken for a com- 
pliment if the outcome of German seriousness leads, 
for example, to the execution of a Miss Cavell. 

At first sight the light-hearted way in which our 
brave soldiers go to the front might be mistaken for 
levity, even by people who are blessed with thinner 
craniums than the Germans possess. The spon- 
taneous songs and gaiety of the “‘Tommies”’ are the 
admiration of our Allies. 
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Although we are inclined to think the French more 
superficial and frivolous than our more solid selves, 
we ought not to forget that they take their patriot 
ism very seriously, nay more, they make an art of it, 
which, like all other arts, they carry to a great state 
of perfection. 

It is certainly curious but true that whereas in 
times of peace the English are accused of taking their 
pleasures sadly, in time of war they are accused of 
taking grim realities too lightly. Whether in the 
trenches or in the hospital, outward bound or on 
the home journey, the British soldier is always full 
of laughter and jollity. In his letters, abounding with 
jokes, he says very little of his King and Country 

. yet he dies for both. To the average English- 
man facetiousness is often a refuge from a deep 
emotion. He chaffs in order to hide his hidden hurt. 

Some friends of mine, headed by Lady Limerick, 
have established a large buffet at London Bridge 
station where thousands of weary travelling soldiers 
and sailors get refreshment free as they pass through. 
Some are just out of the hospital, others on leave, 
and some again are off to the front. To hear their 
songs and to see them dancing—Sutherland High- 
landers with their little kilts flying in the wind!— 
you would think they were off to a treat, not to the 
grim horrors of Flanders. A handsome young 
Highlander, whom I had plied with coffee, buns and 
cigarettes and who had been twice wounded, showed 
me a watch and chain he had got at Loos. ‘Did 
you take it off a dead German?” I asked, with emo- 
tion in my voice. With a merry twinkle in his eye 
the Scot replied: ‘““Anyway he’s dead noo, and I 
have inherited it!” 

The other day at a cinema, an unusual sound 
broke the silence and dumbness which “movies” 
seem to communicate to the spectators. A loud 
ringing laugh turned all eyes in the direction from 
which it came, so long, so infectious was it that the 
whole audience joined in. And then it was seen 
that this gay laughter came from a wounded soldier 
who had lost both his legs! Was not this light- 
heartedness almost sublime? 
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THE GALLERIEO BALL 
In the home of William M. Elkins, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


Magnificent in its conception and surroundings, Elkins Park, the home of William M. Elkins, Esquire, is justly one of the most celebrated 
of American homes. 


The splendid hall with its marble galleries strikes a key-note of sumptuousness which is maintained throughout the house. 
Caen stone and marble are given warmth by furnishings rich and gorgeous in colour. 


capitals are copies of those in the Hotel de Ville at Nancy. 


The bréche violette marble columns with their gilt bronze 
The decorative chandeliers, which hang one in each corner, are crystal and bronze gilt, a 
combination that is exceptionally beautiful when lighted. The ceiling painting by Tiepolo is only one of the many masterpieces collected by Mr. 
Elkins. 


The massive effect of the gallery is heightened by groups of caryatides rising above the columns and supporting the arches of the roof. In 
this setting the Elkins Collection of Gainsboroughs, Murillos, Velasquezs, Rembrandts and other paintings of the English, French, Spanish and Dutch 
schools, is fittingly housed. 
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Women who 


ANNA VAUGHN HYATT 


The portrayal of animal life seldom appeals to the woman 
sculptor. Miss Hyatt has earned an enviable reputation by her 


interpretation of domestic animals and wild beasts 


HEN Anna Vaughn Hyatt exhibited a small equestrian statue of 

Jeanne d’Arc in a Paris salon some years ago, critics were amazed. 

So skilled was the workmanship that many doubted it was modelled 

by a woman. Since that time, Miss Hyatt has won high distinction 

as a sculptor of animals. Endowed with an intuitive comprehension 

of the nature of her subjects, she has instilled into her work a fidelity 

and spiritedness which has made a wide appeal. Whether portraying domestic 

horse or jungle beast, she gives the impression of a sensitive artist working easily, 

effectively and convincingly, stating all the picturesqueness of the animal without 
overemphasis. 
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Bronze statue of Jeanne 
d’Arc erected in Riverside 
Drive, New York, by popular 
subscription subsequent to a 
gift of $20,000 by J. Sanford 
Saltus. 
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Miss Hyatt is the daughter of a 
naturalist. She was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Early in life she began 
to study the violin, but her aptitude 
in modelling indicated the field she was 
best fitted for and she gave up music. 
She has developed her art unhampered 
by formula and tradition, never having 
received instruction though she profited 
by the criticisms of Gutzon Borglum, 
Henry H. Kitson and H. A. McNeil. 

Miss Hyatt’s success with the small 
Jeanne d’Arc in Paris encouraged her 
to submit a design for the great statue 
in Riverside Drive, New York. AIl- 
though competing with many well 
known sculptors, she received the com- 
mission. It is the largest and most 
important equestrian figure ever ex- 
ecuted by a woman. Heroic in pro- 
portions, it rises thirteen and one-half 
feet above the pediment. The base is 
six feet high and fifty feet long. It 
contains eighteen tons of Mohegan 
granite taken from the dungeon in 
which the Maid of Orleans was con- 
fined before she went to meet her death. 
The statue is symbolical of Jeanne d’ Arc 
rising triumphant above the walls of 
her prison. 
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**I] repeat my prescription,’’ cried Fortinbras, ‘‘go forth into the wide world’’ 


By the Author of 


WONDERFUL YEAR 


“Jaffery,” “The Belovéd Vagabond,” “Septimus,” “The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


MATANIA 


Those who have followed Locke’s quaint and curious characters through pages of whimsy and romance will lose no time in making 


the acquaintance of Fortinbras of the Quartier Latin in Paris. 


A more charming personality is seldom met. Richly endowed 


with worldly wisdom and gifted with a deep understanding of the human heart, this delightful philosopher shows two desponding 


young people how to find happiness. 


into a polished man of the world. The novel teems with fanciful adventure. 
the mercy of every woman who takes an interest in him. 


“ HERE is a letter for you, Monsieur,” said 
the concierge of the Hotel du Soleil et 
de l’Ecosse. 

He was a shabby concierge sharing in 

the tarnish of the shabby hotel which 

(for the information of those fortunate 

ones who only know of the Ritz and the Meurice and 

other such-like palaces) is situated in the unaristo- 
cratic neighbourhood of the Halles Centrales. 

““As it bears the Paris postmark, it must be the 
one which Monsieur was expecting,” said he, de- 
taching it from the clip on the keyboard. 

“You are perfectly right,” said Martin Overshaw. 
“T recognize the handwriting.” 

The young Englishman sat on the worn cane 
seat in the little vestibule end read his letter. It 
ran: 


“Dear Martin— 

“T’ve been away. Otherwise I should have an- 
swered your note sooner. I’m delighted you’re in 
this God-forsaken city, but what brought you here 
in August, heaven only knows. We must meet at 
once. I can’t ask you to my abode, because I’ve 
only one room, one chair and a bed, and you would 
be shocked to sit on the chair while I sat on the bed, 
or to sit on the bed while I sat on the chair. And I 
couldn’t offer you anything but a cigarette (caporal, 
a quatre sous le paquet) and the fag-end of a bottle 
of grenadine syrup and water. So let us dine to- 
gether at the place where I take such meals as I can 
afford, Petit Cornichon, or as the snob of a proprie- 
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tor yearns to call it, the “Restaurant Dufour.” 

It’s a beast of a hole in the rue Baret off the rue 

Bonaparte; but I don’t think either of us could run 

to the Café de Paris or Paillard’s, and we’ll have it 
all to ourselves. Meet me there at seven. 
“Yours sincerely, 

“Corinna Hastings.” 


Martin Overshaw rose and addressed the con- 
cierge. 

‘Where is the rue Bonaparte?” 

The concierge informed him. 

“T am going to dine with a lady at a restaurant 
called the Petit Cornichon. Do you think I had 
better wear evening dress?” 

The concierge was perplexed. The majority of 
the British frequenters of the hotel, when they did 
not dine in gangs at the table d’héte, went out to 
dinner in flannels or knickerbockers, and wore cloth 
caps, and looked upon the language of the country 
as an incomprehensible joke. But here was a young 
Englishman of a puzzling type who spoke perfect 
French with a strange purity of accent, in spite of 
his abysmal ignorance of Paris, and talked about 
dressing for dinner. 

“T will ask Monsieur Bocardon,”’ said he. 

Monsieur Bocardon, the manager, a fat, greasy 
Provencal, who sat over a ledger in the cramped 
bureau, leaned back in his chair, and threw out his 
hands. 

“Evening dress in a little restaurant of the 
quarticr. Mais non! They would look at you 
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Only Locke in his happiest vein could have transformed a prim and provincial dominie 
Of course so unworldly a man as the teacher is at 
Three have a hand in his development before he finds himself. 


through the windows. There would bea crowd. It 
would be an affair of the police.” 

Martin Overshaw smiled. ‘“‘ Merci, Monsieur,” 
said he. ‘But as you may have already guessed, I 
am new to Paris and Paris ways.” 

“That doesn’t matter,” replied Monsieur Bocar- 
don graciously. ‘Paris isn’t France. We of the 
south—I am from Nimes—care that for Paris—” 
he snapped his fingers. “Monsieur knows the 
midi?” 

“Tt is my first visit to France,” said Martin. 

“Mais comment donc? You speak French like a 
Frenchman.” 

“My mother was a Swiss,” replied Martin ingenu- 
ously. ‘And I lived all my boyhood in Switzerland 
in the Canton de Vaud. French is my mother-tongue, 
and I have been teaching it in England ever since.” 

“Aha! Monsieur is professeur?” Monsieur Bo- 
cardon asked politely. 

“Ves, professeur,” said Martin, conscious for the 
first time in his life of the absurd dignity of the 
French title. It appealed to a latent sense of 
humour and he smiled wryly. Yes. He was a pro- 
fessor—had been for the last ten years, at Margett’s 
Universal College. Finchley; a professor engaged in 
cramming large classes of tradesmen’s children, both 
youths and maidens, with such trickster’s command 
of French grammar and vocabulary as would enable 
them to obtain high marks in the stereotyped exami- 
nations for humble positions in the public and semi- 
public services. He had reduced the necessary 
instruction to an exact science. He had carried 
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hundreds of pupils through their examinations with 
flying colours, but he had never taught a single human 
being to speak thirty consecutive coherent words of 
French or to read and enjoy a French book. When 
he was very young and foolish he had tried to teach 
them the French speech as a living, organic mode of 
communication between human beings, with the 
result that his pupils, soul-strung for examinations, 
had revolted and the great Cyrus Margett, founder 
of the colossal and horrible Strassburg goose factory 
known as Margett’s Universal College, threatened 
to sack him if he persisted in such damnable and un- 
profitable imbecility. So, being poor and unenter- 
prising and having no reason to care whether a Mr. 
James Bagshawe or a Miss Susan Tulliver profited 
for more than the examination moment by his 
teaching, he had taught the dry examination-bones 
of the French language for ten years. And ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur est professeur,” from Monsieur Bocardon! 
Then, as he turned away and began to mount the 
dingy stairs that led to his bedroom, it struck him 
that he was now only a professor in partibus. He 
was no longer a member of the professorial staff of 
Margett’s Universal College. The vast, original 
Margett had retired with fortune, leaving, for pecu- 
niary considerations, the tremendous educational 
institution to a young successor, who having adopted 
as his watchword the comforting shibboleth, “ effi- 
ciency,” had dismissed all those professors who did 
not attain his standard slickness. Martin Overshaw 
was not slick. The young apostle of efficiency had 
dismissed Martin Overshaw at a month’s notice, 
after ten years’ service. It was as though a prac- 
tised gougeur or hand-gorger of geese had been 
judged obsolescent and made to give place to one 
who gorged them by Hertzian rays. The new 
Olympian had flashed a glance, a couple of lightning 
questions at Martin, and that was the end. 


N account, perhaps, of a long head terminating 

in a long blunt chin and a mild patience of ex- 
pression, he bore at Margett’s Universal College the 
traditional sobriquet of “Cab Horse.” The cab 
horse, however, was now turned out to grass—in 
August Paris. He had been there three days, and 
his head swam with the wonder of it. 

Martin found without difficulty the café—Restau- 
rant Dufour—whose gilded style and title eclipsed 
the modest sign of the Petit Cornichon, prudently 
allowed to remain in porcelain letters on the glass 
of door and windows. Under the aegis, as it were, 
of the poor “little gherkin” and independent of the 
magnificent Dufour establishment, was the an- 
nouncement displayed: Déjeuners 1 fr. 50. Diners 
2 frs. Vin Compris. The ground floor was a small 
café, newly decorated with fresco panels of gener- 
ously unclad ladies dropping roses on goat-legged 
gentlemen, symptoms of the progressive mind of the 
ambitious Monsieur Dufour. Only two tables were 
occupied—by ruddy-faced provincials engaged over 
coffee and dominoes. To Martin, standing embar- 
rassed, came a pallid waiter. 

“* Monsieur désire?”’ 

“Le restaurant.” 

“C'est en haut, Monsieur, au premier.” 

He pointed to a meagre staircase on the left hand 
side. Martin ascended and found himself alone in a 
ghostly-tabled room. From a doorway emerged 
another pallid waiter who also addressed him with 
the inquiry: “‘ Monsieur désire?’’—but the inquiry 
was modulated with a certain subtle inflection of 
surprise and curiosity. 

“T am expecting a lady,” said Martin. 

“Bien, Monsieur. A table for two? Voici.” 

He drew back an inviting chair. 

“T should like this one by the window,” said 
Martin. The room being on the entresol, the ceiling 
was low and the place reeked with reproachful re- 
minders of long forgotten one franc fifty and two 
franc meals. 

“T am sorry, Monsieur,” replied the waiter, “but 
this table is reserved by a lady who takes here al! 
her repasts. Monsieur can see that it is so by the 
half finished bottle of mineral water.” 


E held up the bottle of Evian in token of his 
veracity. Scrawled in pencil across the label 
ran the inscription, “ Mlle. Hastings.” 

“Mademoiselle Hastings!” cried Martin. “Why, 
that is the lady I am expecting.” 

The waiter smiled copiously. Monsieur was a 
friend of Miss Hastings? Then it was a different 
matter. Mademoiselle said she would be back to- 
night and that was why her bottle of Evian had been 
preserved for her. She was the only one left of the 
enormous clientéle of the restaurant. It was a 
restaurant of students. In the students’ season, not 
a table for the chance comer. All engaged. The 
students paid so much per week or per month for 
nourishment. It really was a pension, exfin, for 
board without lodging. When the students were 
away from Paris, the restaurant was kept open at a 
loss: not a very great loss, for in Paris one knew how 
to accommodate oneself to circumstance. Good 
provincials and English tourists sometimes wan- 
dered in. One always then indicated the decora- 
tions, real masterpieces some of them. . . . Only a 
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a day or two ago an American traveller had taken 
photographs. If Monsieur would deign to look 
round... . 

Martin deigned. Drawings in charcoal and 
crayon on the distempered walls, caricatures, bold 
nudes, bars of music, bits of satiric verse, flowing 
signatures bore evidence of the passage of many 
generations of students. 

“Tt amuses them,” said the waiter, “‘and gives the 
place a character.” 

He was pointing out the masterpieces when a 
young voice by the door sang out: 

“Hello, Martin!” 

Martin turned and met the welcoming eyes of 
Corinna Hastings, fair-haired, slender, neatly 
dressed in blue serge coat and skirt and a cheap little 
hat to which a long pheasant’s feather gave a touch 
of bravado. 

“You're a real godsend,” she declared. “I was 
thinking of throwing myself into the river, only 
there would have been no one on the deserted bridge 
to fish me out again. I am the last creature left 
in Paris.” 

“Tam more than lucky then to find you, Corinna,” 
said Martin, “‘for you’re the only person in Paris 
that I know.” 

“How did you find my address?” 

“T went down to Pendlebury 

“England is a beast of a place,”’ said Corinna. 

“Yet in your letter you called Paris a God- 
forsaken city.” 

“So it is in August. The schools are closed. Not 
a studio is open. Every single student has cleared 
out, and there’s nothing in the world to do.” 

“I’ve found heaps to do,” said Martin. 

“The Pantheon and Notre Dame and the Folies 
Bergére,” said Corinna. ‘‘There’s also the Eiffel 
Tower—imagine a three years’ art student finding 
fun on the Eiffel Tower?” 

“Then why haven’t you gone home this August 
as usual?” asked Martin. 

Corinna knitted her brows. 
story,” she replied shortly. 

“T beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to be imper- 
tinent,” said Martin. 

She laughed. ‘Don’t be silly—you think wallow- 
ing in the family trough is the height of bliss. It 
isn’t. I would sooner starve than go back. At any 
rate I should be myself, a separate entity, an indi- 
vidual. Oh, that being merely a bit of clotted 
family! How I should hate it!” 

“But you would return to Paris in the autumn,” 
said Martin. 


” 





“That’s another 


GAIN she frowned and broke her bread impa- 

tiently. All that was another story. “But 
never mind about me. Tell me about yourself, 
Martin. Perhaps we may fix up something merry 
to do together. Pére la Chaise or the Tomb of 
Napoleon. How long are you staying in Paris?” 

“T can only afford a week—I’ve already had three 
days. I must look out for another billet as soon as 
possible.” 

“ Another billet?” 

Her question reminded him that she was ignorant 
of his novel position as professor in partibus. He 
explained, over the boeuf flamand, Corinna, putting 
the “other story” of her own trouble aside, listened 
sympathetically. All Paris art students must learn 
to do that, otherwise who would listen sympathet- 
ically to them? And all art students want a prodi- 
gious amount of sympathy, so uniquely constituted 
is each in genius and temperament. 

“You can’t go back to that dog’s life,” she said, 
after a while. “You must get a post in a good 
public school.” 

For a moment or two the glamour of the Parisian 
meal faded away. He beheld himself—as he had 
wofully done in intervals between the raptures of 
the past few days—an anxious and despairing young 
man: terribly anxious to obtain another abhorred 
teachership, yet desperate at the prospect of lifelong, 
ineffectual drudgery. Corinna, her elbows on the 
table, poising in her hand a teaspoonful of tepid 
strawberry ice, regarded him earnestly. 

“‘T wish I were a man,” she declared. 

“What would you do?” 

She swallowed the morsel of ice and dropped her 
spoon with a clatter. 

“T would take life by the throat and choke some- 
thing big out of it,” she cried dramatically. 

“Probably an ocean of tears or a Sahara of de- 
spair,” said a voice from the door. 


OTH turned sharply. The speaker was a mid- 

dle-aged man of a presence at once commanding 
and subservient. He had a shock of greyish hair 
brushed back from the forehead and terminating 
above the collar in a fashion suggestive of the late 
Abbé Liszt. His clean-shaven face was broad and 
massive; the features large; eyes grey and promi- 
nent; the mouth loose and fleshy. Many lines 
marked it, most noticeable of all a deep, vertical 
furrow between the brows. He was dressed, some- 
what shabbily, in a black frock coat suit and wore 
the white tie of the French attorney. His voice was 
curiously musical. 
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“Good Lord, Fortinbras, how you startled me!” 
exclaimed Corinna. 

“T couldn’t help it,” said he, coming forward. 
“‘When you turn the Petit Cornichon into the stage 
of the Odéon, what can J do but give you the reply? 
I came here to find our good friend Widdrington.” 

“Widdrington went back to England this morn- 
ing,”’ she announced. 

“That’s a pity. I had good news for him. I have 
arranged his little affair. He should be here to 
profit by it. I love impulsiveness in youth,” he said 
addressing himself to Martin, “‘when it proceeds 
from noble ardour; but when it marks the feather- 
headed irresponsibility of the idiot, I cannot depre- 
cate it too strongly.” 


HALLENGED, as it were, for a response, “I 

cordially agree with you, sir,” said Martin. 

“You two ought to know one another,” said 
Corinna. “This is my friend Mr. Overshaw— 
Martin, let me introduce you to Mr. Daniel Fortin- 
bras, Marchand de Bonheur.”’ 

Fortinbras extended a soft white hand and hold- 
ing Martin’s benevolently: 

“Which being translated into our rougher speech,” 
said he, ‘“‘means Dealer in Happiness.” 

“T wish you would provide me with some,” said 
Martin laughingly. 

“And so do I,” said Corinna. 

Fortinbras drew a chair to the table and sat down. 

“My fee,” said he, “‘is five francs each, paid in 
advance.” 

At this unexpected announcement Martin ex- 
changed a swift glance with Corinna. She smiled, 
drew a five franc piece from her purse and laid it on 
the table. Martin, wondering, did the same. The 
Marchand de Bonheur unbuttoned his frock coat and 
slipped the coins, with a professional air, into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

““Mr. Overshaw,”’ said he, ‘‘ you must understand, 
as our charming friend Corinna Hastings and indeed 
half the Quartier Latin understand, that for such 
happiness as it may be my good fortune to provide 
I do not charge one penny. But having to eke out a 
precarious livelihood, I make a fixed charge of five 
francs for every consultation, no matter whether it 
be for ten minutes or ten hours. And for the matter 
of that. ten hours is not my limit. I am at your serv- 
ice for an indefinite period of time, provided it be 
continuous.” 

“That’s very good indeed of you,” said Martin. 
“T hope you'll join us,” he added, as the waiter 
approached with three coffee cups. 

“No, I thank you. I have already had my after 
dinner coffee. But if I might take the liberty of 
ordering something else——?” 

“By all means,” said Martin hospitably. “What 
will you have? Cognac? Liqueur? Whisky and 
soda?” 

Fortinbras held up his hand—it was the hand of 
a comfortable, drowsy prelate—and smiled. “TI 
have not touched alcohol for many years. I find it 
blunts the delicacy of perception which is essential 
to a Marchand de Bonheur in the exercise of his 
calling. Auguste wil! give me a sirop de framboises a 
l'eau.” 

““ Bien, m’sieu,” said Auguste. 

“On the other hand, I shall smoke with pleasure 
one of your excellent English cigarettes. Thanks. 
Allow me.” 


ITH something of the grand manner he held a 

lighted match to Corinna’s cigarette and to 
Martin’s. Then he blew it out and lit another for 
his own. 

“A superstition,’ said he, by way of apology. 
“Tt arises out of the Russian funeral ritual in which 
the three altar candles are lit by the same taper. 
To apply the same method of illumination to three 
worldly things like cigars or cigarettes is regarded 
as an act of impiety and hence as unlucky. For two 
people to dip their hands together in the same 
basin, without making the sign of the cross in the 
water is unlucky on account of the central incident 
of the Last Supper, and to spill the salt as you are 
absent-mindedly doing, Corinna, is a violation of 
the sacred symbol of sworn {riendship.”’ 

“That’s all very interesting,” said Corinna calmly, 
“but what are Martin Overshaw and I to do to be 
happy?” 

Fortinbras looked from one to the other with 
benevolent shrewdness and inhaled a long puff of 
smoke. 

“T’m an utter, hopeless failure,’ Corinna cried 
with an air of defiance. 

“Good,” said Fortinbras. 

“‘T can’t paint worth a cent.” 

“Good,” said Fortinbras. 

“That old beast Delafosse says I'll never learn 
to draw and I’m colour blind. That’s a brutal way 
of putting it, but it’s more or less true. Conse- 
quently I can’t earn my living by painting pictures. 
No one would buy them.” 

“Then they must be very bad indeed,’ mur- 
mured Fortinbras. 

“Well, that’s it,” said Corinna. “I’m done for. 
An old aunt died and left me a legacy of four hundred 
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pounds. I thought I could best use it by com- 
ing to Paris to study art. I’ve been at it three years, 
and I’m as clever as when I began. I have about 
twenty pounds left. When it’s gone I shall have to 
go home to my smug and chuckling family. There 
are ten of us. I’m the eldest. and the youngest is 
three months old. Pretty fit I should be after three 
years of Paris to go back. When I was at home last, 
if ever I referred to an essential fact of physiological 
or social existence, my good mother called me 
immodest and my sisters, goggle-eyed and breath- 
less, besought me in corners to tell them all about it. 
When I tell them I know people who haven’t gone 
through the ceremony of marriage they think I’m 
giving them a peep into some awful hell of iniquity. 
It’s a fearful joy to them. Then mother says I’m 
corrupting their young and innocent minds, and 
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father mentions me at family prayers. And the 
way they run after any young man that happens 
along is sickening. I’m a prudish old maid com- 
pared with them. Have you ever seen me running 
after men?” 

“You are a modern Penthesilea,”’ said Fortinbras. 

“Anyway, Pendlebury—that’s my home—would 
drive me mad. I'll have to go away and fend for 
myself. Father can’t give me an allowance. It’s as 
much as he can do to pay his butcher’s bills. Be- 
sides, I’m not that sort, what I do, I must do on my 
own. But I can’t do anything to get a living. I 
can’t typewrite, I don’t know shorthand. I can 
scarcely sew a button on a camisole; I’m not quite 
sure of my multiplication table; I couldn’t add up 
a column of pounds, shillings and pence correctly to 
save my life; I play the devil with an egg if I put it 
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was nearly over when Corinna and Martin arrived 


into a saucepan, and if I attempted to bathe a baby 
I should drown it. I’m twenty-four years of age 
and a helpless, useless failure.’’ 

Fortinbras drank some of his raspberry syrup and 
water and lit another cigarette. 

“And you still have twenty pounds in your 
pocket?” 

“Ves,” said Corinna, “‘and I shan’t go home until 
I’ve spent the last penny. That’s why I’m in Paris, 
drinking its August dregs. I’ve already bought a 
third class ticket to London—available for six 
months—so I can get back any time without coming 
down on my people.” 

“That act of pusillanimous prudence,” remarked 
Fortinbras, ‘‘seems to me to be a flaw in an other- 
wise admirable scheme of immediate existence. If 
the ravens fed an impossibly unhumourous, and 
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probably unprepossessing, disagreeable person like 
Elijah, surely there are doves who will minister to 
the sustenance of an attractive and keen-witted 
young woman like yourself. But that is a mere 
generalization. I only wish you,” said he, bending 
forward and paternally and delicately touching her 

hand, “I only wish you to take heart of grace and 
not strangle yourself in your exhaustively drawn 
up category of incompetence. 

The man’s manner was so sympathetic, his deep 
voice so persuasive, the smile in his eyes so under- 
standing, the massive lined face so illuminated by 
wise tenderness that his words fell like balm on her 
rebellious spirit before their significance, or want of 
significance, could be analyzed by her intellect. 
The intensity of attitude and feature with which 
her confession had been attended relaxed into girlish 
ease. 


HAT you say is very comforting and exhil- 
arating, Fortinbras,” remarked Corinna, 
“but can’t you let me have something practical?” 

“All in good time, my dear,” replied Fortinbras 
serenely. ‘TI have no quack nostrums to hand over 
at a minute’s notice. Auguste—” he summoned 
the waiter and addressed him in fluent French, 
marred by a Britannic accent—‘Give me another 
glass of this obscene though harmless beverage and 
satisfy the needs of Monsieur and Mademoiselle, 
and after that, leave us in peace, and if any one 
seeks to penetrate into the salle-d-manger say that 
it is engaged by a Lodge of Freemasons. Here is 
remuneration for your prospective zeal.” 

Martin always remembered the scene: the little 
low ceilinged room with its grotesque decorations 
looming fantastic through the semidarkness; the 
noises and warm smells rising from the narrow 
street; the eyes of the girl opposite raised somewhat 
mockingly to his as straw in mouth she bent her 
head over the iced kummel; the burly figure and 
benevolent face of their queer companion who for 
five francs had offered to be the arbiter of his 
destiny. He leaned forward, elbow on table and 
chin in hand, serenely expectant of hearing the in- 
most secrets of his life. 

He felt tongue-tied and shy, and sucking too 
nervously at his straw, choked himself with the 
strong liqueur. It was one thing to unburden 
himself to Corinna, another to make coherent 
statement of his grievance to a stranger. 

“T am at your disposal, my dear Overshaw,” 
said the latter kindly. “From personal observa- 
tion and from your answers to Corinna’s enfilade of 
questions, I gather that you are not overwhelmed 
by any cataclysm of disaster, but rather that yours 
is the more negative tragedy of a starved soul— 
a poor, starved soul hungering for love and joy and 
the fruitfulness of the earth and the bounty of 
spiritual things. Your difficulty now is how to say 
to this man, ‘Give me bread for my soul’? Am I 
not right?” 

A glimmer of irony in his smiling grey eyes or 
an inflection of it in his persuasive voice would have 
destroyed the flattering effect of the little speech. 
Martin had never taken his soul into account. The 
diagnosis shed a new light on his state of being. 
The starvation of his soul was certainly the root of 
the trouble; an infinitely more dignified matter 
than mere discontent with one’s environment. 


ES,” said he, “you're right. I’ve had no 
chance of development. My own fault per- 
haps. I’ve not been strong enough to battle against 
circumstances. Circumstances have imprisoned 
me, as Corinna says, like a squirrel in a cage, and 
I’ve spent my time in going round and round in the 
profitless wheel.” 

And so, started on his course, and helped here 
and ‘there by a shrewd and sympathetic question, 
Martin, the ingenuous, told his story, while Corinna, 
slightly bored, having heard most of it already, 
occupied herself by drawing a villainous portrait 
of him on the tablecloth. 

He talked long and earnestly; and the more he 
talked and the more minutely he revealed the arid- 
ity of his young life, the stronger grew within him 
a hitherto unknown spirit of revolt. 

“That’s all,” he said at last, wiping a streaming 
brow. 

“And very interesting indeed, ” said Fortinbras. 

“Tsn’t it?’’ said Corinna. ‘And he never even 
kissed””—so complete had been Martin’s apologia— 
“the landlady’s daughter who married the plumber.’ 
She challenged him with a glance. “I swear you 
didn’t.” 

With a shy twist of his lips Martin confessed: 

“Well—I did once.” 

“Why not twice?” asked Corinna. 

“Ves, why not?” asked Fortinbras, seeing Martin 
hesitate, and his smile was archiepiscopal indul- 
gence. “Why but one taste of ambrosial lips?” 

Martin reddened beneath his olive skin. “I 
hardly like to say—it seems so indelicate a 

“‘ Allons donc,” cried Corinna. ‘We're in Paris, 
not Pendlebury.” 

“We must get to the bottom of this, my dear 
Martin,—it’s a privilege I demand from my 
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clients to address them by their Christian names— 
otherwise how can I establish the necessary inti- 
mate rapport between them and myself? SoI repeat, 
my dear Martin, we must have the reason for the 
rupture, or the dissolution, or the termination of 
what seems to be the only romantic episode in your 
career. I’m not joking,” Fortinbras added gravely, 
after a pause, “from a psychological point of view, 
it {: important that I should know.” 

Martin looked appealingly from one to the other 
—from Fortinbras massively serious to Corinna 
serenely mocking. 

““A weeny, unencouraged plumber?” she sug- 
gested. 

He sat bolt upright and gasped. ‘Good God, 
no!” He flushed, indignant. “She was a most 
highly respectable girl. Nothing of that sort. I 
wish I hadn’t mentioned the matter. It’s entirely 
unimportant.” 

“Tf that is so,” said Corinna, “why didn’t you 
kiss the girl again?” 

“Well, if you want to know,” replied Martin 
desperately, ‘I have a constitutional horror of the 
smell of onions,” and mechanically he sucked 
through his straw the tepid residue of melted ice 
in his glass. 


ORINNA threw herself back in her chair and 
iaughed uncontrollably. It was just the 
lunatic sort of thing that would happen to poor old 
Martin. She knew her sex. Instantaneously she 
pictured in her mind the fluffy, lower middle class 
young person who set her cap at the gentleman with 
the long Grecian nose, and she entered into her 
devastated frame of mind when he wriggled awk- 
wardly out of further osculatory invitations. And 
the good, solid plumber, onion loving soul, had car- 
ried her off, not figuratively but literally under the 
nose of Martin. 

“Oh, Martin, you’re too funny for words!” she 
cried. 

Fortinbras lit another cigarette—the little tin 
box lay open on the table—and leaned back in his 
chair. 

“My young friends,” said he, “you have each 
laid before me the circumstances which have made 
you respectively despair of finding happiness both 
in the immediate and the distant future.” 

He moistened his lips with the pink syrup. For 
the picture you can imagine a grey old lion eating 
ice-cream. 

“You, Corinna,” he continued, “belong to the 
new race of women whose claims on life far exceed 
their justification. You have as assets youth, a 
modicum of beauty, a bright intelligence and a stiff 
little character. But, as you rightly say, you are 

capable of nothing in the steep range of human effort 

from painting a picture to washing a baby. Were 
you not temperamentally puritanical and intellec- 
tually obsessed by the modern notion of woman’s 
right to an independent existence, you would find 
a means of realizing the above-mentioned assets, 
as your sex has done through the centuries. But in 
spite of Amazonian trifling with romantic-visaged 
and granite-headed medical students, you cling 
to the irresponsibilities of a celibate career.” 

“Tf he asked me, I’d marry a Turk to-morrow,” 
said Corinna. 

“Don’t interrupt,” said Fortinbras, “you dis- 
turb the flow of my ideas. I have no doubt that, 
in your desperate situation, you would promise to 
marry a Turk; but your essential eer 
would make you wriggle out of it at the last mo- 
ment. You’ re like the poor cat in the adage!” 

“What cat?” asked Corinna. 

“The one in Macbeth, Act 1, Scene 111, a play 
by Shakespeare. Letting ‘I dare not’ wait upon 
‘I would,’ like the poor cat in the adage. You 
require development, my dear Corinna, out of 
the cat stage. You have had your head choked with 
ideas about things in this soul-suffocating Paris, 
and the ideas are tormenting you; but you’ve never 
been at grips with things themselves. As for our 
excellent Martin, he has not even arrived at the 
stage of the desirous cat.” 


” 


HE smile that lit up his coarse lined features 

and the musical suavity of his voice divested 

the words of offense. Martin, with a laugh, as- 
sented to the proposition. 

“He, too, needs development as a collection of 
soul material from which development may oe 
ceed. Your one accomplishment, I understand, 
riding a bicycle. Let us take that as the germ oe 
which the tree of happiness may th tt Do you 
bicycle, Corinna?” 

“T can, of course. But I hate it.” 

“You don’t,” replied Fortinbras quickly, “you 
hate your own idea of it. You'll begin your course 
of happiness by sweeping away all your ideas con- 
cerning bicycling and coming to bicycling itself.” 

“T never heard anything so idiotic,” declared 
Corinna. 

“Doubtless,” smiled Fortinbras. ‘You haven’t 
heard everything. Go on your knees and thank 
God for it. I repeat—or amplify my prescription. 
Go forth both of you on bicycles into the wide 
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world. They will not be Wheels of Chance, but 
Wheels of Destiny. Go through the broad land of 
France filling your souls with sunshine and freedom 
and your throats with salutary and thirst-provoking 
dust. Have no care for the morrow and look at the 
future through the golden haze of eventide.” 

“There’s nothing I should like better,” said Mar- 
tin, with a glance at Corinna, “but I can’t afford it. 
I must get back to London to look out for an en- 
gagement.” 

Fortinbras mopped his brow with an over- 
fatigued pocket-handkerchief. 

“What did you pay me five francs for? For the 
pleasure of hearing me talk, or for the value of my 
counsel?” 

“T must look at things practically,” said Martin. 

“But, good God!” cried Fortinbras, with soft 
uplifted hands, “what is there more practical, more 
commonplace, less romantic in the world than riding 
a bicycle? You want to emerge from your Slough 
of Despond, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Martin. 

“Then, I say, get on a bicycle and ride out of it. 
Practical to the point of bathos.” 

Martin objected: “No one will pay me for career- 
ing through France on a bicycle. I’ve got to live, 
and for the matter of fact, so has Corinna.” 

“But, my dear young friend, she has twenty 
pounds. You, on your own showing, have forty. 
Sixty pounds between you. A fortune! You both 
are tormented by the idea of what will happen when 
the Pactolus runs dry. Banish that pestilential 
miasma from your minds. Go on the adventure.” 

In poetic terms he set forth the delights of that 
admirable vagabondage. His eloquence sent a 
thrill through Martin’s veins, causing his blood to 
tingle. Before him new horizons broadened. He 
felt the necessity of the immediate securing of an 
engagement grow less insistent. If he got home 
with twenty pounds in his pocket, even fifteen, at 
a pinch ten, he could manage to subsist until he 
found work. And perhaps this blandly authorita- 
tive, though seedy, angel really saw into the future. 
The temptation fascinated him. 


“TM not advising you,” said he, “to pedal away 
like little Pilgrims into the Unknown. I pro- 
pose for you an objective. In the little town of 
Brantoéme in the Dordogne, made illustrious by 
one of the quaintest of French writers a 
“The Abbé Brantome of La Vie des Dames 
Galantes?” asked Corinna. 

Martin gasped. ‘“‘You don’t know that book?” 

“By heart,” she replied mischievously, in order 
to shock Martin. As a matter of fact she had 
but turned over the pages of the immortal work and 
laid it down, disconcerted both by the archaic 
French and full flavour of such an anecdote or two 
as she could understand. 

“Tn the little town of Brant6me,” Fortinbras 
continued after a pause, “ you will find a hotel called 
the Hotel des Grottes kept by an excellent and mass- 
ive man by the name of Bigourdin, a poet and a 
philosopher and a mighty maker of pat? de foie gras. 
A line from me would put you on his lowest tariff, 
for he has a descending scgle of charges, one for 
motorists, another for commercial travellers and 
a third for human beings.” 

“Tt would be utterly delightful,” Martin inter- 
rupted, “‘if it were possible.” 

“‘Why shouldn’t it be possible?” asked Corinna 
with a calm glance. 

“You and I—alone—the proprieties—” he stam- 
mered. 

Again Corinna burst out laughing. “Ts that 
what’s worrying you? My poor Martin, you're 
too comic. What are you afraid of? I promise 
you I'll respect maiden modesty—my word of 
honour.” 

“Tt is entirely on your account. But if you don’t 
mind . . .” said Martin politely. 

“T assure you I don’t mind in the least,” replied 
Corinna with equal politeness. ‘ But supposing,” 
she turned to Fortinbras,‘‘ we do go on this journey, 
what should we do when we got to the great Mon- 
sieur Bigourdin?” 

“You would sun yourselves in his wisdom,” re- 
plied Fortinbras, ‘and convey my love to my little 
daughter Félise.” 

If Fortinbras had alluded to his possession of a 
steam yacht, Corinna could not have been more 
astonished. To her he was merely the Marchand 
de Bonheur, eccentric Bohemian, half charlatan, 
half good fellow, without private life or kindred. 
She sat bolt upright. 

“You have a daughter?” 

“Why not? AmInot aman? Haven't I lived 
my life? Haven’t I had my share of its joys and 
sorrows? Why should it surprise you that I have 
a daughter?” 

Corinna reddened. ‘ You haven’t told me about 
her before.” 

“When do I have the occasion, in this world of 
students, to speak of things precious to me? I tell 
younow. Iam sending you to her—she is twenty— 
and to my excellent brother-in-law, Bigourdin, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Daughter of Mrs. John Philbrick Laflin and a great-granddaughter of the late Matthew 
Laflin of Chicago. The tapestry in the background of this picture is one belonging to the 
notable collection formed by her mother. Later in the year Miss Laflin will go to Paris 
to study singing under one of the French masters. Aside from her interest in music, 
Miss Laflin goes in for sports and has made a record as a long distance swimmer. 
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Come Ou 


By 


“The Modern Obstacle,” 


NCE in the little office, Crane did not 
immediately speak. He drew up two 
chairs, put a log on the fire, turned up 
the lamp, and in short made it evident 
that he intended to do that cruel deed 
sometimes perpetrated by parents, 

guardians and masters in interviews of this sort 
he was going to leave it to the culprit to make a 
beginning. 

Reed, fidgeting in a nearby chair, did not at once 
yield to this compulsion, but finally the calm with 
which Crane was balancing a pen on a pencil broke 
down his resolution and he said crossly: 

“T understood you had something to say to me, 
Mr. Crane.” 

Crane threw aside pencil and pen. “TI thought 
it might be the other way,” he answered. ‘But, 
yes, if you like. I have something to say to you. 
I have decided to break my lease and leave this 
house to-morrow.” 

“You don’t mean to go without paying the 
second instalment of the rent?” 

“Why not? The Revellys have broken, or rather 
have never fulfilled their part of the contract. I 
took the house on the written understanding that 
servants were to be supplied, and you are my wit- 
ness, Mr. Reed, that to-night I have no one left 
but a cook.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Crane! We only agreed to 
provide the servants. We could not guarantee 
that you would not dismiss them. You must own 
they showed no inclination to leave the house.” 

“No, VIL not deny that,” returned Burton 
grimly. 

“*No sane man,” continued Reed eagerly, “‘ would 
allow the payment of his rent to depend on whether 
or not you chose to keep a staff of servants in many 
ways above the average. You'll not deny, I think, 
sir, that the cooking has been above the average?” 

Crane had reached a state of mind in which it 
was impossible for him to discuss even the culinary 
powers of Jane-Ellen, particularly with Reed, and 
so he slightly shifted the ground. 


“vr ET us,” he said, “run over the reasons for 

which I dismissed them: The housemaid, for 
calling one of my guests an old harridan; the boy, 
for habitually smoking my cigarettes, for attempting 
to strike Mr. Tucker, and finally, for stealing a 
valuable miniature belonging to the house; the 
butler, for again introducing this same larcenous 
boy into the house disguised as a lame old man. 
The question is not whether I should have kept 
them, but whether I should not stay on here and 
have them all arrested.” 

Reed’s face changed. “Oh! I hope you won’t 
do that, Mr. Crane,” he said. 

Burton saw his advantage. I should not care,” 
he answered, “‘to go through life feeling I had been 
responsible for turning a dangerous gang loose 
upon the countryside.” 

“They are not that, sir. 
are not that.” 

“There is a good deal of evidence against that 
pledge.” 

“You doubt my word, sir?” 

“T feel there is much more to be explained than 
you seem willing to admit. For instance, how 
comes it that you are a—lI will not say welcome— 
but at least assured visitor in my kitchen?” 

Reed felt himself colouring. ‘I do not feel called 
upon,” he replied, ‘‘to explain my conduct to any 
one.” 

“In that case,” said Crane, getting to his feet, 
“this interview might as well end. I shall leave 
to-morrow, and if you and your friends, the Rev- 
ellys, feel yourselves aggrieved, we can only take 
the matter into court. If the record of these 
servants is as excellent as you seem to think, they 
can have nothing to fear. If it isn’t, the whole 
matter will be cleared up.” 

This was the crisis of the conversation, for as 
Crane moved to the door, Reed stopped him. 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Crane,” he said. ‘There 
are circumstances in this connection that you do 
not know.” 

“Yes, I guessed that much.” 

“Tf you will sit down, I should like to tell you 
the whole story.” 

Crane yielded and sat down, without giving Reed 
the satisfaction of knowing that his nervousness 
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at the expected revelation was as extreme as 
Reed’s. 

“The Revellys, Mr. Crane, are among the most 
respected of our Southern gentry. They fought 
for the original liberties of this country, and in the 
war of secession——” 

Crane nodded. “I know my history, Mr. Reed.” 

“But, sir, their distinguished position and high 
abilities have not saved them from financial re- 
verses. The grandfather lost everything in the 
war; and the present owner, Henry Patrick Rev- 
elly, has not been completely successful. Last 
winter a breakdown in his health compelled him to 
leave the country at short notice. His four chil- 
dren— 

“Four children, Mr. Reed? Two girls and two 
boys?” 


" Four grown children, Mr. Crane. The eldest 
is twenty-six, the youngest seventeen. They 
were left with a roof over their heads and a sum of 
money—a small sum—to provide for them during 
the absence of their parents. Not a satisfactory 
arrangement, sir, but made in haste and distress. 
Mrs. Revelly’s devotion to her husabnd is such 
that in her alarm for him, she did not perhaps 
sufficiently consider her children. At the moment 
when, left alone, their difficulties began to press 
upon them, your offer, your generous offer, for the 
house was made. There was no time to submit it 
to their parents, nor, to be candid with you, would 
there have been the slightest chance of Mr. Revel- 
ly’s accepting it. He has never been able to toler- 
ate the mere suggestion of renting Revelly Hall. 
But the four young people felt differently. It was 
natural, it was in my opinion commendable, that 
they decided to move out of their home for the sake 
of realizing a large sum—the largest sum probably 
that had come into the family purse for many 
years. But an obstacle soon appeared. You had 
insisted that servants should be provided. This 
was impossible. They tried earnestly. Miss 
Claudia told me herself that she went everywhere 
within a radius of twenty miles, except to the jails. 
At last it became a question of refusing your offer, 
or of—of—I believe you have already guessed the 
alternative.” 
“This is not a time for the exercise of my creative 
faculties, Mr. Reed. What was their decision?” 
Reed’s discomfort increased. “‘I wish you could 
have been present as I was, Mr. Crane, on that oc- 
casion. We were sitting round the fire in the sit- 
ting-room, depressed that Miss Claudia’s mission 
had not succeeded, when suddenly she said, with a 
determination quite at variance with her gentle 
appearance, ‘Well, I’ve found a cook for him—and 
a mighty good one. too.’ ‘Where did you find her?’ 
I asked in astonishment, for only a moment before 
she had been confessing absolute failure. ‘I found 
her,’ she answered, ‘where charity begins.’ I own 
38 
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that even then I did not get the idea, but her 
brother Paul, who always understands her, saw at 
once what was in her mind. ‘Yes,’ she went on, 
‘I’ve found an excellent cook, a good butler, a 
rather inefficient housemaid, and a dangerous extra 
boy,’ and she looked from one to the other of her 
family as she spoke. Her meaning was clear. 
They themselves were to take the places of the 
servants they could not find. As Paul pointed out, 
the plan had the advantage of saving them the 
trouble of finding board and lodgings elsewhere. 
Miss Lily was opposed from the start. Her nature, 
exceedingly refined and retiring, revolted, but no 
one in the Revelly family can bear up against the 
combined wills of Paul and Miss Claudia. How 
the plan was carried out you know.” 


"THERE was a short silence. It was now some 

days since Crane had suspected the identity 
of his servants, an hour since Jane-Ellen had turned 
at the name of Claudia and made him sure. Never- 
theless the certainty that Reed’s confession brought 
was very grateful to him; so grateful that he feared 
his expression would betray him, and he assumed 
a look of stern blankness. 

Seeing this, Reed thought it necessary to plead 
the culprits’ cause. 

“ After all, Mr. Crane, was there not courage and 
self-sacrifice needed? You see this explains every- 
thing. The miniature of their grandmother was 
taken upstairs for fear its likeness to Miss Claudia 
might betray them. Miss Lily, who as I said 
never approved of the plan, was constitutionally 
unable to be calm under the accusation of stealing 
a hat, made, as I understand, rather roughly by 
Mrs. Falkener. I should be very sorry if your 
opinion of the Revelly family——” 

“TI can’t see what my opinion has to do with 
the situation,” said Crane. Every moment now that 
kept him from Claudia was to him an intolerable 
bore. He drew his check-book toward him. 
“However, your story has convinced me of this— 
my only course is to pay my rent in full.” 

Reed began to feel the pride of the successful 
diplomat. ‘And one other thing, Mr. Crane. 
You see the necessity of not mentioning this. It 
would make a great deal of talk in the country. 
A young lady’s name 

Burton rose quickly. It was not agreeable to 
him to have Reed pleading with him for the preser- 
vation of Claudia’s reputation. 

“Here’s your check,” he said. 

Reed pressed on. ‘And another thing will now 
be equally clear to you, I am sure. Miss Revelly 
cannot possibly spend the night here alone.” 

“That,” replied Crane, “is a question for Miss 
Revelly herself to decide. My motors are at her 
disposal to take her anywhere she may choose to 
go.” And he opened the door as if he expected 
that Reed would now take his departure. 

But Reed did not move. ‘I cannot go away and 
leave Miss Revelly here alone with you,” he said. 

“Of the two alternatives,” said Crane, ‘‘you 
might find it more difficult to stay in my house 
without my consent. But I'll leave it this way— 
do you think Miss Revelly would regard your pres- 
ence as a protection?” 

“T don’t understand you, sir.” 

“Your last visit to my kitchen did not, I believe, 
inspire her with confidence. Shall we leave the 
decision to her?” 

Reed went out in silence. He had had no recon- 
ciliation with Jane-Ellen since that fatal kiss in 
the kitchen, and he knew she would not now side 
with him. He decided to go away and find her 
brothers. 

Lefferts, meanwhile, left alone, had stretched 
himself on a sofa, and was smoking with his eyes 
fixed on the ceiling. 

“My dear fellow,” cried Crane with some com- 
punction, “were you waiting to see me?” 

“T was waiting for my motor,” answered the 
poet. ‘You know that, imagining this to be an 
ordinary dinner-party, I ordered it back at a 
quarter before eleven.” 

“Where’s Tucker?” asked Burton. 

At this moment a step was heard on the stairs 
and Tucker, dressed in a neat grey suit, adapted 
to travelling, wearing a cap and goggles and carry- 
ing his bag, descended the stairs. 

On seeing his host he approached and held out 
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his hand. ‘‘Good-bye, Burton,” he said, “I hope 
the time will come when you will forgive me for 
having tried too hard to serve you. For myself, I 
entirely forgive your hasty rudeness. I hope we 
part friends.” 

Crane hesitated, and then shook hands with his 
lawyer. “There’s no use in pretending, Tucker,” 
he said, “‘that I feel exactly friendly to you, and, 
if you'll forgive my saying so, I can’t believe that 
you feel so to me. You and I have got on each 
other’s nerves late and that’s the truth. How 
much that means, only time can show. Some 
times it is very important, sometimes very trivial; 
but while such a state exists, I agree with you that 
two people are better apart. Good-bye.” 

Here, Jane-Ellen, who had just finished putting 
the dining-room in order, came out into the hall 
followed by Willoughby. As she saw Tucker, she 
had one of her evil inspirations. 

Springing forward, she exclaimed: “Oh, wasn’t 
it 4 pity, sir, you had to do your own packing! 
Let me put your bag in the motor for you.” 

Tucker was again caught by one of his moments 
of indecision. He did not want Jane-Ellen to carry 
his luggage, but he did not consider it dignified 
to wrestle with her for the possession of it, so that 
in the twinkling of an eye she had seized it and c 
ried it down the steps. 

But he was not utterly without resource. He 
had been holding a two-dollar bill in his hand, 
more from recollections of other visits than because 
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I am of a jealous disposition, Jane-Elfen,’’ said Crane 


he now expected to find any one left to fee. This, 
as Jane-Ellen came up the steps, he thrust into her 
hand, saying clearly: 
Thank you, my girl, there’s for your trouble.” 

Jane-Ellen just glanced at it, and then crumpling 
it into a ball she threw it across the hall. Wil- 
loughby, who like many other sheltered creatures 
retained his playfulness late in life, bounded after 
it, caught it up in his paws, threw it about, and 
finally set on it with his sharp little teeth and bit 
it to pieces. But neither Tucker nor the cook 
waited to see the end. He got into the car and 
rolled away, and she went back to the kitchen. 

Crane glanced at Lefferts, to whom plainly his 
duty as host pointed, and then he hurried down the 
kitchen stairs, closing the door carefully behind 
him 


J 2LLEN was shaking out her last dish- 

cloth, her head turned well over her shoulder 
to avoid the shower of spray that came from it. 
He seated himself on the kitchen-table, and watched 
her for some time in silence. 

“And is that the way you treat all presents, 
Jane-Ellen,” he asked, “throwing them to Wil- 
loughby to tear to pieces?” 

“That was not a present, sir. Presents a 
between equals, I’ve alwz thought.” 

“Then, Jane-Ellen, I don’t see how you can ever 
hope to get any.” 

She looked at him and smiled. “Your talk is 
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too deep and clever for a poor girl like me to under- 
stand, sir.” 

He smiled back. ‘“They’ve all gone, Jane- 
Ellen,” he said. 

The news did not seem to disturb the cook in the 
least. Reed would have been shocked by the calm- 
ness with which she received it. 

“And now yourre all alone, sir,”’ she replied. 

“ Absolutely alone.”’ 

She was still pattering about the kitchen, put- 
ting the last things to rights, but—or so it seemed 
to Crane—a little busier than her occupation war- 
ranted. 

“They left early, sir, didn’t they? But then it 
did not m to me that they were really enjoying 
themselves, not even Mr. Lefferts, though he is 
such an amusing gentleman. Every one seemed 
sad, sir, except you.” 

‘I was sad, too, Jane-Ellen.’ 

“Tndeed, sir?” 

“Something was said at dinner that distressed 
me deeply.” 

“By whom, sir?” 

“By you.” 

She did not stop her work nor seem very much 
surprised, but of course she asked what her unfor- 
tunate speech had been. 

‘I was sorry to hear you say you believed in 
Miss Revelly’s triple engagement. 

At this she did stop short, and immediately in 

(Continued on page 88) 














RELAND has its shamrock 
and Italy its olive, but what 
about the onion of Bermuda? 
Unsung in harvest festival and 
feast, snubbed persistently 
by the best families, this 
succulent bulb goes on its humble 
way giving distinction to a land 
which otherwise would be known 
only for brides and Easter lilies. 
Bermuda entertains more honey 
mooners during the year than any 
other place of equal size in the 
world. With the fragrance of the 
orange blossoms cloyingly near, 
many couples seek the solitude of 
Hamilton’s hotels to meditate on 
their rash act. The ensemble is 


overwhelmed by persons who shed 
rice and confetti in embarrassing 
profusion. ‘Tell-tale evidence can 
be found in every secluded nook, 
and no Sherlock Holmes is needed 
to interpret the meaning of a few 
Harper's Bazar, . 
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white kernels on a moonlit beach. Yet, if 
allegiance to the British crown were dis- 
avowed, “Lohengrin” would not _ fur- 
nish the national anthem. A more fitting 
theme might be found in some lowly fol’: 
song, a lilting pwan to the modest onion. 

Bermuda’s rise has been rapid. When the 
first hint of tourist and hymeneal trade was 
received, something had to be developed in 
the way of objects of interest—especially 
ruins. The diledions American could not 
be expected to gaze rapturously at onion 
fields while Egypt furnished mummies. It 
was like trying to entertain with a record of 

President Taft on the Tariff” in place of 
Caruso’s “Aida.” The plaint arose for a 
sphinx, a Gainsborough or a Venus de Milo, 
something dimmed by antiquity, mellowed 
by age and replete with prestige. 

Working under the New World handicap, 
wonders were performed. A dip into the 
dependable past, a poke in the coral, and 
proof appeared to show that Bermuda was 
one of the chief ports of call for certain 
influential yachtsmen who roamed _ the 


Spanish Main long years ago, giving the 
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plank-walking fCtes which in those days 
lent so much zest to a life on the ocean 
wave. These jovial fellows were warmly 
received on their visits < a “ w crumbling 
forts now mutely testify. hese ruins will 
be pointed out to you. They 
precious. : 
And once upon a time a gay band of 
mariners, who had been collecting stray 
doubloons in the West Indies, fetched up 
on a rugged prorentory yclept North 
Rock. The rock is still there though the 
ship was eliminated shortly after the 
encounter. Among those saved from thi 
wreck was an Englishman who carried t« 
good Queen Bess the first news of Ber 
muda. Hence they say “lift” in St 
George’s instead of elevator. 
Colonizing the islands was difficult in 
(Continued on page 
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HE Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago 
counts that winter lost which sees to its 
credit no startling art exhibit, no thrilling 
entertainment staged. Not long ago 
every one was talking about the nude art 
tableaux “put over” by the organiza- 
tion. Recently the Goble Book-plate Exhibit pro- 
vided food for comment and introduced a new 
collector to the club members. Mr. and Mrs. 
Le Roy Truman Goble have devoted five years 
and much thought to the development of an art 
little cultivated in this country. Out of a collec- 
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German, Austrian, Hungarian and American artists. 
While many of the designs are etched or engraved 
on copper, the Gobles think that steel plates em- 
phasize the beauty and clarity of detail. For colour 
all processes are used, including lithography and 
photocolour, these last are very lovely. The “Cow 
Bell,” the club paper which rings every month, 
compares an evening spent viewing these plates with 
one spent reading Burton’s incomparable transla- 
tion of the Arabian Nights. The artists belong to 
the later generation of original thinkers. Their 
technique is new and unsurpassed in handling. 
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tion of five thousand plates, four hundred were 
selected for the exhibition. Of this number the 
majority are not duplicated in America. The 
Gobles go far afield for their treasures. One that 
they prize highly is King Alfonso’s personal plate, 
executed by Riduer, the Spanish etcher. The 
entire Goble collection is modern, the work of 
42 
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the heart of the silent Pyrenees, 
r from the turmoil of Paris, lies 
Arnaga, the magnificent estate of 
Edmond Rostand. It crowns a 
mountain about which crowd the 
wild ranges of the Basque provinces. 
This romantic country is extremely 
rugged, yet here in the rough wilderness 
the master dramatist and poet has c 
ated formal gardens which equal in 
beauty those of Versailles. 

When [I arrived in Cambo on a wet, 
dismal day last summer, the perilous 
trip through the hills was indeed a for- 
midable undertaking. The clouds had 
flung out a shimmering veil, and the beau- 
tiful valley of the Nive was shrouded 
in mist. A steady downpour fell, drench- 
ing field and forest. But a rift in the dark canopy 
above me gave a little encouragement, and I started 
off. By the time I reached the lodge of the estate, 
the storm had passed. 

The vista before me, as I turned up the road to the 
chateau, was something never to be forgotten. 
Passing under curiously clipped oak trees, which 
for a moment curtained the beauty which lay behind, 
I suddenly came upon a sweep of broad lawns, 
divided by dainty tessellated walks, quaint hedges 
and flashing fountains. It seemed like a fairy-land 
when contrasted with the cragged country 
jutted up on every side. A marble pa 
tened in the distance. Here and there were pergolas 
smothered with rose vines. 

In the midst of such surroundings Rostand has 
built his house. The Basque architecture is in 
perfect accord with the traditions of a people that 
still hold to their native art, language and customs, 
uninfluenced by the French on one side and the 
Spaniards on the other. The overhanging balconies 
of the chateau and the white walls broken by red 
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beams are suggestive of a Swiss 
chalet. Madame Rostand received 
me in a large drawing-room with 
many windows h look out 
upon the distant mountains. Rare 
paintings and frescos adorn the 
walls. Persian rugs, D’Aubusson 
chairs, antique tables and lac- 
quered doors from China give an 
air of distinction and magnifi- 
In a giant vase of clear 

crystal glowed a branch of yellow 
genéts, the flower of the forest 
undergrowth. Heads of roses and 
lilies floated in large low bowls. 

I asked Madame Rostand to 
talk about her work among the 
wounded soldiers. At first she hesitated. Finally 
she ventured: ‘‘When human life has become the 
cheapest merchandise in the world, when all values 
are distorted and ethical considerations disregarded, 
civilization seems to have crumbled. 
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Madame Rosemonde Rostand, or Rose- 
monde Gerard as she signs her work, is 
one of the foremost women writers of 
France. She is the author of numerous 
poems, and her play, ‘A Good Little 
Devil,” written in collaboration with her 
son, Maurice Rostand, introduced her to 
American audiences. Since the war Ma- 
dame Rostand has worked among the 
wounded soldiers of the ambulance which 
he has founded at Cambo. For the first 
time, and for Harper’s Bazar, she has 
consented to an interview. 


‘For months I have been living in an unreal 
world, a world of fantastic and glorious heroism 
where inconceivable ge erosity meets misery and 
agony beyond description. The men in the hospital, 

‘ontinued on page go) 
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N the big four-poster, stripped of its curtains, 
the little old woman was long about the busi- 
ness of dying. 

She was very old. The hair that had been 
ruddy chestnut in the days when she was 
Dorothea Dandridge, the toast of fourteen 

parishes, was white now almost as the pillow on 
which it lay scattered. The slim small feet on 
which she had tripped archly in the minuet long, 
long ago, when her grandfather was royal governor 
of Virginia, were stiffly up-pointed now and help- 
less beneath the coverlet. The birds on the new- 
fangled paper that hung the walls looked from her, 
each with one bright eye, while they questioned 
how anything that breathed could be so old. 
Outside it was winter weather. The roads were 
heavy. Snow fell and melted, and fell again. 
Within a fire of logs burned cheerily upon the hearth. 
Beside the fire sat the old woman’s grand- 
daughter, a miss of eiguteen, in flowing skirt and 
spencer, with a tortoise-shell comb in her chestnut 
locks and sandals on her slender feet. She beguiled 
the tedium of sick-watching with the reading of a 
new book, the “Pickwick Papers.”’ Strong meat, 
Harper's Bazar, January, 1916 
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Home of Patrick Henry 
Red Hill on the Staunton 


Red Hill, although lacking the grandeur of so many Virginia homes, stands as a dignified 
type of fine colonial dwelling comparable to none in its picturesque setting. The romantic 
charm of the century old box-bordered paths and flower-beds planted by Patrick Henry's 
daughter-in-law, Elvira McClelland, grandmother of the present chatelaine, Mrs. Lucy Gray 
Harrison, cannot be surpassed. 

It was in 1794, six years before his death, that Patrick Henry made Red Hill his home. 
Broken in health though early in his fifties, he sought the quiet and beauty of the Staunton 
Valley. All that remains of the original small dwelling is the right wing of the present house. 
This wing has five rooms and a hall. It is particularly interesting to note that the doors in this 
part of the house have massive brass locks, given as part payment for Mr. Henry’s fee in the 
famous Richard Randolph case. 

Within the house to-day we experience all the charm of early colonial architecture, and in 
the rooms that open to right and left of the broad southern hall are lovely specimens of colonial 
paneling. The library cherishes much of historic interest, for it is here that the patriot died. 
It was a bedroom in Mr. Henry’s lifetime, but when Mrs. Harrison came into possession of the 
place eight years ago, the room had become so public she was obliged to make it into a library 
so that it could be readily shown to visitors. Mr. Henry’s desk and chair are there. The bed 
on which he died is preserved elsewhere. On the buffet in the dining-room is to be seen some 
fine old family silver, and Mrs. Harrison has in her possession many personal relics of the 
great man. 

A number of notable weddings took place on Red Hill of which none is more illustrious 
than that of Patrick Henry’s daughter, Dorothea Spottswood, who became the wife of her 
cousin, George D. Winston, and whose portrait by Sharpless is so highly prized. 

Although so far from the tide of travel, hundreds of visitors annually seek this shrine of a 
nation’s dead and come away fascinated by its charm and majestic setting. The arrangement 
of hill and dale, of forest and open lands, and the broad fertile valley of the Staunton, which 
spreads out for miles in front of the house, form a scene of exquisite beauty. Sleeping peace- 
fully on the event of the mountain, overlooking the scene he loved so well, lies the fiery orator 
whose tr t has never been surpassed in this country. On the simple 
marble slab it is written that “ His fame is his best epitaph.” 
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she realized, for a female mind, so she masked the 
big thin pamphlet inside the covers of a huge edi- 
tion of The Spectator. 

About the middle of the melting, wintry after- 
noon, the old woman opened her eyes, and the 
face that had seemed no more than a wrinkled 
death-mask was lighted to the dim reflection of 
the face that once had made hearts beat faster 
with its charms. 

“Patsy,”’ said the old woman in a voice that 
was the echo of music, “is not your father yet come 
in?” 

“My father?” questioned Miss, aflutter. 

The wrinkles deepened round the aged lips 
where dimples once had played. 

“No, no, child! My wits are straying. It’s 
your grandfather I thought of, my husband, dead 
these thirty years and more, and his fame a help- 
less thing that upstarts may tread upon. They 
would not have faced him living, you may be sure, 
he that could turn a man to laughter with a word, 
or shrivel him to white ashes in the blaze of his 
scorn.” 

But Miss Patsy, eager to learn the further for- 
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tunes of Arabella Allen, scarcely heeded the words 
of an old woman long a-dying, and the gay birds 
on the wall, undimmed as yet by time, cocked each 
a bright eye at the ceiling. 

““What’s the day o’ the month, daughter?” the 
cracked voice came from the bed abruptly. 

“The fourteenth day of February, grandmother.” 

‘Valentine’s day,” the old voice quavered, 
“when lovers meet. And journeys end, they tell, 
in lovers’ meetings. Four years old I was, and 
new shoes I had of red morocco, when I saw him 
first, a tall lanky youth and a guest in my father’s 
house. Deep-set eyes he had, and a face that 
gave ye back the flicker of his mood just as a 
hillside gives the shadow of the clouds sweeping 
over it. Four years old I was, and never to forget 
him from that hour—no, never! ’’—the voice that 
was the echo of a dead past suddenly grew vehement 
“whatever may have been my seeming.” 
Miss read another page before the wan voice 
interrupted her. 

“He was a rare hand, those old days, to piay the 
fiddle. I fell a-weeping, a child at my mother’s 
knee, only for the sadness of it to hear him play 
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and he tossed me in his arms and kissed me, aye, 
unthinking of all that was to be. But the echo of 
his fiddling, it was ever after in my dreams. How 
should they forget that once had heard? Can't 
ye remember, child, yourself, how he would play 
beneath his locust tree yonder on the lawn while 
you little ones frolicked about him and his kind 
eyes dwelled on you? No, no! You’re another 
Patsy, not his daughter that he cherished on his 
kn2e. My wits do wander. 

‘‘Wander, wander! He should have been a 
rover. Had it not been for us, and the cradle 
always rocking, he would have crossed the moun- 
tains with Boone, and greater far than Boone, into 
the new lands. Always a-roaming the woods, 
when he was a little lad at Studley, and learning 
more from the wild brooks and the wild forest 
ways than ever he brought from the pages of the 
Greeks and of the Latins. A-roaming still, an old, 
tired man, here at Red Hill, off to the wood, with 
rod or with gun and his Indian boy, Jack White, 
to bear him company. 

“Shifting always we were, child, from place to 
place. Never settled on one fair estate, as was 
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the way of my fathers, all. From the governor’s 
palace, where he brought me a bride and my 
dream of the years was made real—from the gov- 
ernor’s palace, and state that became a governor 
we kept, you well may believe—we went to a new 
land, Leatherwood, in Henry County, and Salis- 
bury, and into Prince Edward County, and to 
Red Hill only at the last. 

“A garden spot he called this. I can see him 
seated under his locust tree with a pail of fair 
spring water beside him and a gourd ready to his 
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hand, seated by the hour, gazing toward the lovely 
peaks of Otter or where the Staunton opens to the 
plain. It was a hard life and harassed he had lived. 
There was peace at the end. God be thanked for 
it! Peace at the end. For he never knew that I— 

“Child, you are young. I had better spare my 
breath, perhaps. But treasure the hours, I advise 
you, that are golden. At least have the wit to 
know the golden hours from the dross. Is it to 
believe that I grew weary of the wandering and the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATION BY LEJAREN 4. KILLER 


Constance Baring Could and Did 


By FRANCES 


ONSTANCE, Mrs. Baring, was reclining 
on a low divan in a room of the largest 
suite of the Hotel Metropole, Constanti- 
nople. A long white garment, shapeless 
and swathing, clung to her as feathers toa 
sleek bird. She had taken off her neck- 

lace and was watching the light glint the lustrous 
pearls. The Golden Horn lay shimmering in the 
moonlight and glancing out of the broad windows 
she caught glimpses of the Genoese Tower and the 
throngs on the Galata Bridge. She heard music and 
the tramping of soldiers. 

Raising herself a little to look down into the 
street, she caught sight of a familiar figure turning 
into the hotel. In a moment he was knocking at the 
door. They had parted only the evening before, 
late, at the Embassy where there had been a dance. 
He took her hands in his and held them to his lips. 
Startled, she drew them away, laughing nervously 
at this unaccustomed greeting. 


- HERE’S Baring?” he asked. 

‘“‘He went to the arsenal hours ago. There 
is so much going on now of importance,” was her 
answer. 

“Ves,”’ Stuart Heckscher agreed casually. Then 
he leaned nearer to her. ‘Constance, you know 
that I love you ja 

Deliberately she turned toward him as if to say: 
“You, too?” and he hesitated. 

“T haven’t watched you for four years without 
knowing that you are unhappy, at least not content. 
I knew Baring ten years before he married you.” 

She held up a handful of jewels and let them fall 
to her lap in a jingling pile. She was a bit barbaric, 
unique, like the perfumes that come out of the 
Orient. 

“T never saw ‘you so solemn, Stuart. What’s 
up?” 

His face flushed as he apparently struggled with 
emotion. Finally the outburst came. 

“Oh, I can’t stand it,” he cried desperately. 
“The instinct of the primal man is to wrest the 
woman he wants from the man who has her. Isn’t 
that so?” 

“‘[ suppose itis. I’ve never met any primal men.’ 

Her voice was cool. She watched him inter- 
estedly. 

“To gain his end,” he went on, “‘he will employ 
any means—force, if necessary. And when he is 
furnished with deadly weapons, do you think he will 
refrain from using them?” 

She was silent. 

““Answer me!”’ he insisted in a tone of command, 
at the same time suppliant, the tone beloved of 
her type. 

Cautiously, seductively, Constance answered: 
“What are the weapons?” 

“You believe Baring true to you, don’t you?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose he is,” she spoke disinter- 
estedly, then continued. ‘ You want to break down 
my faith? I know him better than you do,” she 
smiled. ‘“‘He is absorbed in things as foreign to 
other women as they are to me. One of those not 
so very unusual men, my friend, who look upon us 
women as casual enterprises and not as objectives in 
their amourous campaigns.”’ She laughed, but the 
laugh was mirthless, and she measured him coldly. 
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“T know I’m a cad, Constance, but I won’t leave 
a stone unturned in order to get you away from 
Baring.” 

She leaned back again on the divan and surveyed 
Heckscher through the thick fringing lashes of her 
alluring eyes. ‘‘ Well,” she replied at last, “go on. 
I give you leave.” She spoke in a leisurely fashion. 
“Turn the stones, all of them. In Constantinople, 
even with the Allies changing the map of Europe, 
one must still be amused. Listen, I will be frank 
with you. In a sense Baring is a disappointment to 
me. All other men were the same, until you came.” 

Heckscher, his eyes upon her face, said quickly, 
“You remember when you were ca!led back to New 
York year before last—your mother was ill and 
Baring didn’t sail with you, pleading business, that 
he must keep close to London?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“He didn’t stay in London,” Heckscher spoke in 
fierce anger. 

““Didn’t he?” she ejaculated unconcernedly. 

“Instead, he took the yacht and went up to Nor- 
way and sent his letters back to England to be 
mailed to you.” 

“Did he? What a lot of trouble, to be sure, to 
take for a little girl like me! Did you go on the trip 
to Norway?” her tone was bantering. 

“IT did, so as to be able to stand here now,” he 
rose, “‘and tell you all about it.” 


FE was excited. She was quiet, amused, civilly 
receptive, so far as he could perceive. 

“Well then, tell me,” she exclaimed. 

“There were four of us men, and four women— 
guests. A chaperone—save the mark!—and three 
girls. One of the girls was a pretty, bewitching 
little bit of Paris, a chip of the boulevards. She 
spoke broken English, you know Val doesn’t speak 
French, and—Constance, if a chap with a woman 
like you for a wife goes kiting about deceiving her, 
am I a brute for telling you?” 

She sat up straight. ‘‘ No,” she replied, “not the 
least a brute. You’ve done me a service.” 

“You're not vexed with me?” he scrutinized her. 
She had always puzzled him—and other men, too. 

““By no means. You have, my dear boy, infused 
into the insipidities of married life the tang of un- 
suspected originality. To be frank with you, Val 
has bored me frequently, but really, you know, your 
revelations make him quite interesting, put him in a 
new light, don’t you see? Takes him out of his 
corner and stands him in the spotlight.’ 

Was there in the lute-like voice the echo of a 
wounded pride, the bitterness of chagrin? 

Heckscher recklessly went on his knees beside her 
and poured into her ears a torrent of passionate 
protestations. 

She listened. She had listened to other men. 
But within her slumbered a latent power, like that in 
the everlasting rocks which listen to the song of the 
beating sea and which say to the highest waves “‘so 
far shalt thou come and no farther.’”’ That was 
Constance Baring’s way with men, at least it had 
always been so up to now. 


“you don’t care, do you?” Heckscher asked. 
“About you, or about Baring?” she purred. 
‘“* Baring.” 
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“Why, yes, rather. Where is the little Parisienne 
now?” 

“Here, almost. She will be in a few days. She 
was in the city up to Saturday. She had an apart- 
ment around the corner here, and when Baring used 
to leave you at night to go to the foundries across 
the bridge, in reality he went to supper with her at 
the Chat Rose.” 

“Indeed! I recollect Val asked me to go there 
with him last evening, but I didn’t care for that 
sort of place.” 

“*No, I should suppose not, hardly.” 

“T think now, however, I'll go, sometime or 
other.” 

“With me, then?” 

“Very likely,”’ she spoke quietly. 

“Constance,” his arms were around her, but her 
yielding was only that of indifference in the incip- 
ient contact, “‘won’t you ever love me a little?” he 
pleaded. ‘Sometimes I’ve seen a hint in your eyes 
that I was not quite in your worst graces.” 

“You're not,” was what she vouchsafed. 

“You never really cared for Baring, did you?” 
he pursued rashly. 

“Not in the way he seemed to wish,” she spoke 
speculatively and with a smile. 

“But, dear heart,—oh, it’s not wrong or any- 
thing but blessed and sweet!—you do care for me 
in the way I care for you, don’t you?” he cried 
brokenly. 

“T thought so she whispered in a curious 
hushed way so full of meaning that the man’s cour- 
age ebbed and instead of crushing her in his em- 
brace as he had intended as part of his strategy of 
aggressiveness, he stepped back—disconcerted, 
baffled. 

Presently he said, ‘“‘Tell me, dear, tell me what 
it is.” 

“‘T can’t, because,” she murmured, “I am not yet 
quite sure.” 

The garcon came to lay the cloth. It was to be 
a diner a deux, Mr. and Mrs. Baring. Heckscher 
was leaving when the telephone rang. It was 
Baring, unable to dine at home, a lot of ugly business 
at the foreign office. 

Heckscher laughed. ‘I waited for that. I knew 
he had planned a supper at the Chat Rose for to- 
night. He asked me.” 

“But—‘la Parisienne’? You said she had gone 
away?” 

“True. But—~’’ he drew her away from the tele- 
phone. ‘Little woman, you have never known your 
husband’s way of life. He must be amused, enter- 
tained. You have done neither. He is giving a 
supper to-night for some of Tini’s friends.” 

“Tini?” 

“Ves, the Parisienne. She is small and blonde, 
like your own dear self. She was in the ballet at the 
Alhambra. Heaven knows what her name is, but 
she is Tini for her world.” He paused, and then 
added, ‘‘ May I dine with you, Constance?” 

“Yes, but not here,” she said hurriedly, as 
Heckscher’s glance went to the cozy table. ‘‘We too 
will go to the Chat Rose!” 

Heckscher stood perfectly still. 

“The Chat Rose?” he asked amazed, and Con- 
stance inclined her head. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Cam phe il ‘Studio 


MISS MARION HOLT SEWARD 


As Queen of the Texas Carnival, given in Houston in November, Miss Seward wore a coronation robe designed by Lady 

Duff Gordon (Lucile). The costume was gorgeous in fabric and colour. Diamonds covered the bodice of silver lace. The 

sumptuous court train of turquoise blue velvet and the skirt were covered with silver sequins. Cloth of gold girdle, em- 

broidered in coloured stones, and Elizabethan collar, decorated with pearls and diamonds, made an effective ensemble. 
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Wedgwood blue taffeta, 
with bands of silver grey 
fox, makes the Eton coatee 
and skirt of this afternoon 
dancing frock. Chiffon of 
an off shade of blue forms 
panels on both sides of the 
skirt and combined with 
lace makes the bodice. 


“Between Ourselves” is 
a bewitching tea dress of 
cream lace and flesh-col- 
oured chiffon. Orchid taf- 
feta makes the girdle that 
row of 


fastens under a 


orchid rosettes. 


For the afternoon dance 
hour, Lucile has designed 
the charming costume of 
Nattier 
the right. 


blue grosgrain at 
The bodice of 
lace has a deep collar of 
chinchilla. The hooded 
coat worn with this gown, 
upper right illustration, is 
banded 


of the grosgrain 


with chinchilla. 


ree Leet 


By 


New York, December, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Epiror 

AM so grateful for your compliment in showing 
some of my dream children in colour that I 
should like to tell the friends of Harper’s 
Bazar how much colour really means, not only 
to the artist, but to each and every one of us in 
our every-day lives. 

The language of colour is far too often ignored. 
It is a language full of meaning, full of harmony, 
full of the subtlest shades of expression. Romance 
is spoken in colour as well as music, and there is a 
well-defined theory that every tone in the scale has 
its complementary colour; it was this idea which 
Scriabine developed in his marvelous orchestral 
masterpiece, “The Poem of Fire.” 

Yet even as wonderful as music is, we can picture 
a world without it, but who can picture a world 
without colour? Think for just a little what a sad 
monotony life would be if all the joy of colour, 
which so many of us accept as a matter of course, 
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should fade away, and you will believe as I do that 
colour is the real glory of the universe. 

In these wonderful autumn days I am reveling in 
dreams of colour and storiag away the inspirations 
that come to me from things in nature that to others 
may perhaps be commonplace. Only yesterday a 
spider’s web, sparkling with dewdrops and spun 
over a cluster of fading purple field asters, gave me 
an idea for a wonderful gown for a woman approach- 
ing the autumn of life. 

Our liking for certain colours is psychological, 
and our colour preferences are true indications of 
temperament or heredity or environment. The 
progress of civilization is marked by the develop- 
ment of the colour sense, from the crudeness of 
barbarism to these days when we have learned every 
refinement of expression for the delicacy and soft- 
ness of colours blended in perfect harmony. 

We should dress with a consciousness not only of 
the effect of colour on ourselves, but also on our 
entourage. We should strive not only to be in har- 
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Cam phell Studio 


Fashions 
(Lucile) 


mony with our surroundings, but also to bring other 
people into harmony with us by wearing colours that 
are becoming. This is not vanity; it is just plain 
common sense. If we want to make people cheerful 
and happy, we do not wear drab or depressing 
colours. If our hearts are sad, we do not adopt the 
colours that sound the note of laughter. Colours 
accentuate defects as well as virtues. They are 
friends or enemies to reckon with, for they can make 
us look pale or rosy, young or old. We dress our 
brides and our débutantes in snowy white, the colour 
of purity and innocence. Rose colour is the note of 
love and romance. Green is the colour of hope, 
blue is the calm serenity of summer skies. 

You have your complementary colour, the colour 
that will express and emphasize those peculiarities of 
personality that are yours alone. Find out what it is 
and bring into your life the colour vibration of divine 


harmony. ; Ge 



























‘“Your soul has wovex on its 
loom of dreams 

A magic fabric of divinest dyes 

And all of youth, and joy, and 
beauty seems 

To smile again into our tired 
eyes.’” 


So wrote a poet to Lady Duff 
Gordon, whose remarkable colour 
sense has made her artistic achieve- 
ments the marvel of two hemis- 
pheres. Youth and grace are 
incarnate in every hue and line 


fashioned by her. 


Acknowledgment is 
due to Hebe, Lad 
Duff Gordon's cele- 
brated model, for her 
courtesy in posing for 
these studies in colour 
photography 
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Photographs in colour 
made by the Campbell Studios 
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EARLY WINTER DAYS IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE 


That colours are coming in again, a morning walk in the Bois will amply prove. Every effort is being made, 
it would seem, to brighten the bleakness of daily life. Bright reds, vivid blues and greens, are high in favour. 
Even the women who are deep in relief work have discarded the sombre black. The one danger now is that 
too much colour will be worn, as was indicated by the audience that welcomed Sarah Bernhardt’s return to the 
stage. “The Cathedrals” brought out a large and unusual audience. The first performance, a benefit for the 
hospital at Bordeaux, was the one important social event of the winter. The audience was brilliant, not only 
Bernbardt’s friends but every celebrity in Paris making it a point to be present. As the curtain rose, from the 
boxes, orchestra and balcony a shower of flowers rained upon the stage, and the audience stood, cheering and crying. 

















Simplicity is the key-note of. this one- 
piece dress of black broadcloth cut on semi- 
fitting lines. The flare is gradual from waist 
to hem, while side pockets embroidered in 
oriental colours lend a distinguée touch. 
Black ribbon bows finish the front and the 


lower edge of sleeves. 


HEN talent and personality are com- 

bined, success is a foregone conclu- 

sion, and the fate of Georgette is 

“hitched to a star”’—a star that 

looms bright on the fashion horizon. 

Through sheer merit Georgette won 

her spurs as a designer in the days when she was 

premiére vendeuse for Francis. Her originality and 

sense of colour and line, plus that indescribable 

quality called “chic,” assured her a large following 

when Francis retired about three years ago and 

Georgette took over his business. That the old 

clientéle remained faithful and new customers 

came in ever increasing numbers is proof of her 

exceptional ability. The American public has been 

quick to show its appreciation of her individuality, 

and among the models brought over from the last 

Paris openings few were more popular than those 

created by Georgette. With charming cordiality 

Madame Georgette allowed herself to be inter- 
viewed for Harper’s Bazar. 

“We have been much touched by the loyalty of 

our American customers this year,” she said, “they 
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Designs by 





ft Peres 


Dinner dress of black velvet with corsage 
trimmed at one side with a garland of pink 
roses touched with gold. About the skirt run 
two bands of skunk fur. Ruffles of Chan- 
tilly lace adorn the skirt and form sleeves. 


have ordered more than formerly, and we are well 
satisfied with this season’s business. Parisiennes als9 
have ordered more than they did last year, and we are 
even making some dinner gowns for then, simple of 
course, but delightful combinations of lace and fur. 

“The length of skirts? Very full and short,” 
she declared, “but not too short. We all feel cer- 
tain that American buyers will come over as usual 
in January and February, and—we prepare many 
agreeable surprises for them!” 
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Nattier blue velvet was the material 
chosen for this charming evening coat. 
Festooned about the lower edge is a flounce 
of black Chantilly lace, edged with sable 
fur, while beneath extends another flounce 
of this lace with Nattier biue ribbon run 
through it. Collar and cuffs are of sable fur. 


The three interesting designs shown here were 
given by Madame Georgette to the representative 
of Harper’s Bazar and ‘are reproduced just as 
they were sketched in Paris. 

Madame Georgette is one of those clever business 
women who is endowed with an unusually charming 
personality, a slim, graceful figure and lovely dark 
eyes; she has made her own “chic” synonymous 
with that of her house. At the races, the opera and in 
the fashionable tea-rooms before the war, her ap- 
pearance always created interest, and she was deluged 
with orders for gowns just like the ones she wore. 

Madame Georgette is young, yet she appreciates 
that in this grey old world youth is fleeting, there- 
fore she creates costumes that hold so much of the 
charm and freshness of youth that they aid and abet 
the little white lies women tell about their ages. 
Even her salons in the rue Auber, with their white dec- 
orations, have such an air of youthfulness that when 
you go to order a gown and Madame Georgette comes 
in to greet you with her inimitable smile—well—you 
order two gowns instead of one—and Madame 
smiles again. 


























A Turkish influence 
is felt in a gown of 
Chinese blue chiffon 
over black lace. The 
wide skirt is drawn in 
at the bottom and 
edged with a frill of the 
lace; kimono sleeves 
are of the lace and are 
very wide. The sash 
girdle is of chiffon. 


ORSQUE les 


devant les 
portes de Paris, et que chacun savait que 
seul un miracle pouvait sauver cette belle 
ville, Harper’s Bazar éleva sa voix et 


Allemands étaient 


cria: ““Ayez confiance, méme ceci ne 
peut pas détruire la suprématie de la 
France dans le domaine des Modes. Malgré les 


difficultés la France produira des modéles la saison 
prochaine.” 
En unissant mon nom avec celui de Harper's 
Bazar, c’est comme si je donnais la main 4 un ami, 
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Vive la France 


Par HENRI BENDEL 


‘ 


BEOO”D 


Urererers 








The upper part of this tea-gown is of gold brocade. Gold 
chiffon is used for the very wide long sleeves and for the 
skirt. The belt is green and gold embroidery. Green 
satin trousers are edged with gold lace. 


An afternoon dress of white serge has a coat of chiffon 
bordered with serge. The collar and cuffs are embroidered 
in green beads, and the buttons are of jade. A chiffon 
belt completes it. 
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wENnD BENDEL 


plaisir de dépenser mon argent la-bas, et par 1a 
méme donner une preuve de mon soutien de la 
couture francaise. La France sera toujours la 
dictatrice des Modes. Je ne suis pas un de ceux 
qui ait essayé de chercher a retirer sa suprématie, 
encore moins a present qu’elle a tant de difficultés. 
Je reconnais avec gratitude qu’elle est le guide des 
Modes, et je pense que le plus grand génie de ses 
créations n’est pas seulement ce qu’ils sont en eux- 
mémes, mais ce qu ils inspirent dans les autres 
dessinateurs. 


doublement un ami, parce que Harper’s Bazar est 
un ami de mon amie—la France. 

France, ce nom devrait étre cher 4 tout coeur 
Américain car elle a été notre soutien dans nos 
jours de douleur. Nos maisons sont baties sur un 
sol inondé de sang francais versé pour notre défense. 
Paris a été le berceau de notre liberté—ou nos 
premiers pas comme pays libre ont été pris. Mon- 
trez-moi un ami de la France, et je serai son ami. 

J'importe une grande quantité de modéles fran- 
cais. J’achéte en France car cela me fait grand 
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Designs from 


‘ 
S HENRI BENDEL 


of New York 







































Henri Bendel has indeed proven himself a friend 
of France. His loyalty is of a practical kind, and 
letters from Paris tell us that he is supporting 
many destitute French families. Knowing of the 
destitution which exists among the midinettes of 
Paris, Mr. Bendel has given large sums and collected 
many thousands of dollars for their relief. 















H Drawings by Natalie | 
and Marguerite Goubert 
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Sweater material is here used 
for this unusual sports suit. 
The coat has a deep border, 
cuffs and a shawl collar of rose- 
coloured corduroy. The light 
weight and warmth of this 
material make it especially 
valuable for walking suits. 


Long pointed flounces on an absinthe- 
coloured chiffon foundation make this even- 
ing gown a thing of beauty. The pointed 
bodice, joining under the arms, and over- 
skirts are bound with silver ribbon. A 
silver lace petticoat is part of the gown. 
The underbodice is of the silver cloth and 
tulle. Effective is this dinner dress 
of white satin with an over- 
dress of net embroidered in 
silver beads and edged with 
light silver lace. The tunic is 
of net heavily embroidered in 
beads. Silver lace is draped 
shawl fashion in the back and 
over the shoulders. 


Jai demandé a |’Editeur du Harper’s 
Bazar s’il voulait mes modéles importés et 
il m’a répyondu non, qu’il désirait avoir 
autant de modéles francais que possible, 
mais que lorsqu’il publiait des modéles 
francais, il donnait crédit pour les dits 
modéles au dessinateur francais et non 
a limportateur, car Harper’s Bazar n’est 
pas un catalogue pour faire de la réclame 
aux maisons Américaines en exploitant 
des noms frangais, qu’il ne voulait des 
maisons Américaines que leurs idées 
personnelles tirées plus ou moins sur la 
ligne générale des Modes dictées par 
Paris. 

Pour cette raison, les lectrices du 
Harper’s Bazar ne trouveront ici que 
des modéles faits par moi, et dans ce 
cas-ci des simples costumes de sport, 
et robes du soir pour Palm Beach. 

En parlant des modéles francais, je 
désire vivement voir la France continuer 
a nous donner comme elle I’a fait cette 
année-ci des vraies modes francaises et 
non plus les modes fantaisistes de Munich 
qui ont émanées d’une ou deux maisons 
Parisiennes avant la guerre. 
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I] m’est impossible d’écrire sur les 
Modes sans parler de la France. 
Lorsque je pense a ce beau pays rav- 
agé, que Je songe a son calme héroique 
et l’absence des plaintes, je me rends 
compte qu’elle qui endure maintenant 
toutes ses souffrances avec un courage 
Spartanique était naguére l'enfant 
gatée, flattée, encouragée a vivre que 
pour répandre la beauté et de la joie 
dans l’univers. Dans le tourbillon du 
commerce elle continue A conserver 
les idéals de la vie, et jusqu’a la fin 1 
. de monde on entendra l’écho “Vive 

la France.” 
OC SIGES COPYRIGHTED BY 
















Designs from 
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hemstitched 
are its 


chiffon. Two satin 
roses and bead em- 


broidery 


this tea-gown of ~ 
* trimming. 


Elaborate draping 
and exquisite colour 
make the charm of 


plain 
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Designs from 


DUNS TAN 


of New York 






























The house of Dunstan has always 
been distinguished for its exclus- 
ive and individual designs and. 
because it has appealed only to 
women of taste, has maintained 
its prestige for many years among 
the most desirable clientéle of 
America. 














Drawings by Natalie i 
and Marguerite 
Goubert 
} 


Again the black 
satin! Dunstan has 
edged the skirt, in 
the front only, with A 
skunk. Of cream 
lace are the apron, 
sleeves and top of 
bodice. 








For a very “sporting” 
sport suit much colour is 
used. This suit is built of 
Scotch homespun, the coat, 
upper left illustration, being An unusual colour 
on Norfolk lines. Patch pock- scheme is achieved 
ets on the jacket run up by gold net in com- 
under the belt and like those bination with a yellow 
on the skirt, lower left iflus- taffeta ribbon that has 
tration, are lined with col- a sheen of pink. 
oured silk and embroidered There is a wide girdle 
in chain stitch with red, of taffeta, and the bod- 
green and yellow worsted. ice is of net. 


lace heavy embroidery of 
black paillettes trims the neck 
and forms the girdie, but the 
pointed train of velvet is its 
feature. | 


i 
il 
On a dinner gown of black | 
| 
i 





Of green velvet cloth is the semitailored coat 
at the upper right. The sleeves and girdle are 
cut in one; large fur buttons are used, and of i 
course there is a monk's collar. 1 
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Plain and dotted taffeta make this street cos- 
tume. The pointed ends of the prim bodice are 
weighted with large tassels of heavy silk that match 
the embroidery on the pockets. 


LS 
<—_ 
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Soulié is already using embroidery in his designs, 
and here écru embroidery, gathered full, is edged 
with fur and held by a band of embroidery that 
is tied around the neck. 


Of dark green faille is this coat-dress with over- 
skirt caught up over flounces of lace and a short 
jacket opened to show narrow flounces of lace fall- 
ing below the waist-line. 


FROM PARIS 


By 


HOUGH Parisian chic at the present time 
consists in being dressed with the utmost 
simplicity, it is no longer correct form to 
ignore clothes entirely, and many charming 


costumes are seen in the crowded tea- 
rooms and at the Café de Paris, where 
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EMILIE 


DE 


there is rarely a vacant seat during the luncheon 
hour. 

The fad of the moment is /e thé des Alliés in the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées which was organized 
by femmes du monde who serve the tea themselves 
and give the proceeds to the Red Cross. The 
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JONCAIRE 


Comtesse de Chavagnac and Marquise de Brantes 
are active workers, and at the teas one frequently 
meets Princesse Cantacuzéne, Comtesse de la 
Rochefoucauld and other notables. Comtesse de 
Gournay was charming the other day in her simple 
blue velvet costume trimmed with skunk, with a 
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Soulié has designed a collar of great interest for 
this reception gown of deep grey faille with mole- 
skin on the skirt. The looped over bodice and 
sleeves are decidedly quaint. 


blue velvet toque to match, and Princesse de 
Faucigny-Lucinge was dressed in black satin 
trimmed with ermine and wore a tiny ermine toque 
with a cabochon of jet. There is something so 
dignified and appealing about the costumes of 
Parisians to-day! 

Her Royal Highness, the Duchesse de Vendéme, 
sister of the King of Belgium, is devoting her 
energy to helping the Belgian lace workers, over 
40,000 of whom have sought refuge in France. A 
most charmingly simple woman is Her Royal 
Highness, tall and handsome with a great deal of 
presence, and the bluest and kindest of eyes. She 
speaks English very prettily, and said that she 
admired American magazines immensely and asked 
for the latest copy of Harper’s Bazar. Never before 
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In a costume of blue faille, Soulié fastens the 
basque under bows in front and points the volumin- 
ous skirt over a lace petticoat. The cape of faille 
is lined with lace. 


has she consented to write for publication, so it is 
doubly a compliment that she is now preparing a 
series of articles for Harper’s Bazar and taking great 
pains to write them in English. She expressed her- 
self as keenly appreciative of the work done in 
America for the relief of Belgium. 

The Dowager Duchesse d’Uzés is also preparing 
a series of articles for Harper’s Bazar, and they 
ought to be intensely interesting as there is no 
personage in France more prominent than this 
descendant of kings. The Duchesse de Rohan, too, 
is writing for Harper’s Bazar, but her articles will 
have to be translated from the original French. 
Perhaps later on she will write about her own inter- 
esting experiences and her salon, which is one of the 
most noted in Paris. 
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Designs by Soulié 


Of green satin with plain and plaited flounce: 
alternating and a coat showing a wide plait loopec 
up in the back, this costume presents new features 
An embroidered band around the shoulders. 


At the smart tea-rooms, Rumpelmeyer’s, Colum- 
bin’s and the Ritz, it is interesting to note how many 
gowns resemble coats and how many coats resemble 
gowns. The one-piece costume is a universal 
favourite; and when blouses are worn they are of 
the same colour as the suit, never white or of a 
contrasting colour. In spite of the real simplicity 
of most costumes, fur is used in such abundance as 
to give an air of luxury to any assemblage, and great 
attention is being paid to such details as collars, 
sleeves, belts and pockets. Some of the collars have 
high standing frills, pointed or round, others are 
stiff and plain, but ingenious in cut, with rolling tops 
or ribbon threaded through the bottom. At the 
Ritz the other day a pretty young woman wore a 
plain high standing velvet collar that was open in 











CHERUIT 


For the tall slender 
débutante Chéruit has 
designed this frock of 
blue taffeta with its 
flounces headed by pink 
velvet ribbon. It has a 
chemisette of white chif- 
fon and silver embroidery 
corsage trimming. 


Of an exceeding smart- 
ness is Jeanne Lanvin's 
black velours de laine 
tailleur with its pearl 
grey broadcloth facings 
and slot seams. If de- 
sired a high military col- 
lar may be substituted. 


green satin cloth. 





the last word in flare. 





JEANNE LANVIN 


front to show pointed white frills; inside the points extended above the top of the collar. 
The long tight sleeve will die hard, because it has both grace and comfort to recom- 
mend it, and as long as tight fitting basques are in favour it will continue to flourish. But 
it has many rivals in popularity, and puffs, tucks and ruffles have literally elbowed their 
way into public favour. There are leg-o’-mutton and bishop-sleeves also—it would be 
well-nigh impossible to find a design that has not its duplicate in some one of the biz 
Paris houses. 

The cape and the bustle are here to stay, the latter being a charming arrangement of 
puffs and ruffles resembling very little the deformity of our mother’s day. A silk tailor- 
made costume seen recently had a coat that was long in front but gathered high and short 
in the back to form a bustle and show a brown chiffon skirt trimmed with five rows of 
plaited taffeta ruffles. Just a few months ago, every one in Paris was clad in black, now 
one sees many grey, dull green and red costumes, and they have a stimulating effect 
in the midst of so much that is sombre. 

Frenchwomen are getting to be good pedestrians. A morning saunter in the Bois 
has been the habit for years, but it was to see and to be seen, and luxurious equipages 
were always at hand. Now a virtue is being made of necessity, horses are scarce and 
motormen scarcer still, and it is fashionable de jouer dla simplicité and to walk or use the 
mélro. So the Bois is quite gay with smartly clad figures, and never was there a setting 
that fitted so gracefully every caprice of fashion. The winding paths, the trees, lakes and 
tea-houses are foils for the chic figures that come and go incessantly. 

Watching the panorama of the Bois one sees that Paris voted for velveteen and for 
redingotes this season, and because the latter are so long, some of them touching the hem 
of the skirt, the pendulum is certain to swing the other way and bring about short jackets 
for spring. In fact, I can state positively that short jackets will be worn this spring, and 
the models recently designed by Martial et Armand, sketched on page sixty-one, are a 
true forecast. 

Styles tend more toward the 1840 and 1850 periods. Skirts will be longer and ruffled, 
and waists will be tighter. But one must remember that though a certain period inspires 
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CALLOT SCURS 


A happy inspiration 
this Callot costume 
Box 
plaits run up and down 
coat and skirt leaving just 
sufficient plain surface for 
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CHERUIT 


Chéruit’s evening 
coat of royal blue vel- 
vet is trimmed with 
ermine and lined with 
flame-coloured and 
silver brocade. Its 
loose flowing lines 
will keep the most 
fragile of gowns from 
being crushed. 


CALLOT SC@URS 


Effective blue cloth coat-dress, 
touched with red and black embroid- 
ery, from Callot Sceurs. Collar and 
banding are of blue velvet and the belt 
patent leather. The cape is attached 
to body of dress. 
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PIERRE BULLOZ 


Pale blue taffeta val 
. . v2 
billowing away from $3) 
flounces of silver lace ly 
is for the slender fig- ; f j 


ure. The bodice, 
with two silver roses 
at the waist-line, and 
the sleeves have sil- 
ver frills. 


PIERRE BULLOZ 





The pointed edges, upper and lower, 
of this black satin skirt are striking 
features. Cream net forms the yoke 
effect and combined with lace makes the 
elaborate bodice. 
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CHERUIT 


PIERRE BULLOZ \_ 





An interesting frock is this 
Pierre Bulloz of blue chiffon 
with double chiffon collar, upper 
of reddish brown, lower, of blue. 
Belt, pockets and cuffs of blue 
embroidered in gold, silver and 
blue. 


For skating and other outdoor 
sports why not a white velours 
suit like the one designed by 
Bernard? Brilliant orange is 
used for lining and also for trim- 
ming the coat. Buttons are white 


pearl. 





<; pli ity, —" ied by a 
lingerie collar, characterizes the 
Chéruit frock of blue serge. 
Sleeves and plaited bodice fit 
snugly while the skirt ripples at 
the boot-tops in a decided flare. 






Drawings by Hannah Klingberg 


the fashion, it is always modified to suit present day ideals and needs. The history of 
fashion is written side by side with the history of people and gives posterity a reflection 
of the taste of that epoch. At the present time any eccentricity of fashion would be a 
shock in Paris. As a matter of fact there has been no new line launched since the summer 
openings. 

Much wonder has been expressed that France, at a time when she is suffering from a 
long drawn out war, should have chosen to design costumes that are the embodiment of 
cheerfulness and light-heartedness. We need only to look back in history to the period 
that has inspired many of the present day designs to find France torn with conflict. 
And these airy, happy conceits were portrayed most faithfully by one of the most morose 
of men, Watteau, who seemed to find refuge from his gloomy thoughts in creating a world 
of dreams. It is human to want to shut out sordid facts; the French have filled the 
American market with costumes that are expressions of what life ought to be, not what 
it is. Every one looks younger in the soft pastel shades, and the air of simplicity cleverly 
given to the most complicated designs makes them all the more attractive. The styles as 
they emanate from Paris now are ‘“‘truly French.” Many that came to us from Paris 
houses before the war were of exotic origin, often accepted merely because of the name of 
the designer. 

Two young girls who were lunching at the Ritz last week were in very striking 
costumes. One had a long coat of changeable taffeta, the only trimming being loops 
and buttons from the top of the plain high standing collar all the way down the front. 
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JEANNE LANVIN 


BEER 


DOUCET 
The simple, grace- 
ful lines of the blue 
velvet frock, with its 
bands of red taffeta, 
are characteristic of 
Jeanne Lanvin. The 
heading makes an ef- 
fective finish where 
F the gathered skirt 
is £ joins the bodice at 
the slightly raised 
waist-line. 


The bustle effect is charm- 
ingly accentuated in Beer's 
evening gown of blue velvet 
and silver lace. The full short 
apron is of blue beads embroid- 


JEANNE LANVIN ered on a silver background. 


Brilliant indeed is 

Youthfulness is the spirit of this dinner frock of cloth of 

Jeanne Lanvin coat-dress of grey broad- gold, from Doucet, with its 

cloth and velvet. A belt of the cloth edge finished with gold 

slips beneath the silver embroidered fringe. The embroidery 

panels, and steel buttons adorn the on bodice and skirt is of 
front. rose, amber and blue. 


Accordion plaited 
white tulle, band.d 
with black veivet cut 
on a straight fold, 
was chosen by Callot 
A certain amount of fullness was achieved by a circular insert at the side of the skirt Sceurs for this after- 
beginning at the waist-line. It struck me as a model that would be charming in noon model. Velvet 
pongee for motoring along America’s southern beaches. Her companion threw off ribbon confines the 
a long coat on entering and showed a very fetching costume of apple-green velvet waist, wrist and neck 
with tight fitting basque pointed on the hips, the sleeves and narrow vest being of plaitings and forms 
chiffon. A double cape of green taffeta was bordered with velvet, and the velvet skirt the foops at the back. 
was pointed back and front. With this dress was worn a tall hat of black Chantilly 
lace. It sounds very dressy, yet the effect was almost demure in its simplicity. 

A frock recently worn at dinner at the Ritz by a well-chaperoned young woman 
was so full of charm that it caused not a little comment. Of crépe de Chine were 
the full waist and skirt, the trimming consisting of lacings of self-toned ribbon on 
the hips, sleeves and the front of the waist, with a tiny rosebud nestling in each 
hollow where the ribbon crossed. 

Petticoats play an important rdle now, and silk Jersey is popular both for street 
and evening wear. The evening petticoats are cruelly tempting, just clouds of chiffon 
with subtle hoops, wiring, flounces and frills of lace. Pompadour roses and fur are 
often used in trimming. One of Jenny’s newest street models has a very full skirt of 
broadcloth draped up on one side to display a velvet petticoat; the tight fitting 
basque of velvet buttons up the front and has collar and cuffs of sable. The artful Drawings by 
way linings are handled lends unusual charm to many a frock. Plain black suddenly Julie Wolf 
becomes a gorgeous gown when it ripples with gold or a pastel colour as the wearer 
moves and the draperies undulate. 

In colours there is a wonderful new green that will be popular this spring, a 
lichen shade blending with a shimmer of silver grey; one can fancy how charmingly 
fresh it will look when the green leaves begin to appear. Linens are already in CALLOT SEURS 
demand, Rodier says, and the fact that they are hard to get makes them of course 
quite essential. ‘‘Linetta,”’ a new linen weave in two colours, is divided by a tiny 
openwork stripe 
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Designs from MARTIAL cz ARMAND of Paris 


In speaking of the fashions for spring, this house 
prophesies the return of the short jacket with flaring 
bottom; skirts still short but not so extremely full; a 
great deal of variety in sleeves; the popularity of beige 
and grey for carly spring days; and an ever increas- 







































ing tendency toward the periods of 1830 and 1840. 
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The back and front panels 
of this black velours tailleur 
extend from skirt to jacket; 
the side sections are laid in 
plaits. Dark brown fur 
finishes the edge of skirt and 
jacket and makes the collar. 


A 1916 débutante 
might wear this gown 
of lichen grey taffeta. 


| 
\ 
S 


The triple velours 
bands, sleeves and 
collar are edged with 
fur. The guimpe of 
white crépe lisse in- 
tensifies the youth- 


fulness of the design. An interesting dancing 


frock has the corsage and 


short overskirt flounces of Marine blue taffeta, combined with 

pink faille. The sleeves and checked taffeta in marine and light blue 

This brown broad- skirt are of flowered mous- shades, makes this typical Martial et 

cloth tailleur, with its seline. A garland of roses Armand design. Braided collar and bodice 
small waisted jacket decorates the left side. ornaments are pleasing details. 


and plaited skirt, will 
please those who have 
foresworn kimono 
sleeves. The collar, 
which ends as a lapel, 


The effects of the war are felt more seriously by the jewelry firms than by any 
branch of the trade de luxe. Jewelers in Paris are doing pitifully little business 
because jewels would be considered bad taste even if they could be afforded. 
Christmas sheds the one possible ray of light on this business, and prominent firms 
are preparing many lovely novelties. A porte-bonheur that is sure to be popular has 
been designed by Fouquet of the rue Royale. It is a round medallion about the 
size of a franc piece framed in a circle of brilliants and suowing an exquisitely 
painted bunch of poppies, daisies and corn-flowers, the colours of the French flag. 
Fouquet has also two medals commemorative of the war, one a bas-relief of Jeanne 
d’Arc seated on her horse with upraised arm in a superb gesture of heroism, the 
other of Victory striding forward in an irresistible impulse which inspires one with 
a sense of power and enthusiasm. 

Another unique gift, found at Robert Linzler’s, is a Jamp consisting of a large 
Atlas globe mounted on a tall slender stem and lighted by electricity; here the 
movements of the armies may be followed with ease. The Princesse Murat has 
ordered from Linzler a quaint series of toilet bottles and candelabra, each of the 
four bottles corked with a heavy bunch of silver flowers, roses in some, carnations 
in others, according to the perfume used. The bottles are of rough glass giving the 
impression of being very old. The two candelabra are mcunted on silver, the column 
of glass to match the bottles and groups of silver roses and carnations joining the 
two branches. 

Mappin and Webb is showing steel mirrors for the soldiers; they are unbreak- 
able and bullet-proof, and slipped into a leather case‘in the left hand pocket may 
save many a life. There are mitrailleuse pencils carrying ten pieces of lead so useful 
for the men who need to replace the broken one, and water-proof cigarette cases of j 
silver with a cork screwed in the top—a man who has had a drenching may still : 
have a dry cigarette! Huge wire cutters in leather cases give a gruesome idea of the { 
strength of the wire barriers encountered by the soldiers and are popular gifts. - 
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is of beaver. 











Designs b4 BEER of Paris 


The Maison Beer has risen to promi- 
nence in the last few years and counts 
among its customers the smartest of the 
younger set of Paris. 


Midnight blue gabar- 
dine, brightened with 
embroidery in silver 
soutache, makes this 
delightfully wearable 
costume-trotteur. i ‘ 

' : Beer shows red- 
ingotes again to the 
fore in this navy 
blue faille coat, 
With its jacket (upper + trimmed with dark 
left) this makes a lovely \ ¥ red taffeta. Cape 
three-piece ensemble. The . b pa pe 
black satin bodice is wiiend. 
touched with silver em- 
broidery to match the coat. 














To wear over an after- 
noon dance frock Beer 
made this coat of helis- 
trope velvet. The side 
gathers and ripple cape 
are signs of the times. 


For those who will wear the newest 
bustle effect. silver grey taffeta is here 
combined with velvet of a darker shade of 
grey. The sailor collar and full sleeves 
strike the necessary youthful note. 


Mustard-coloured velours de laine makes 
this simple but chic model whose sole trimming 
is a row of buttons from throat to waist-line 
and a half dozen or so on the back tab. The 
cape effect is a smart feature. 
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La Parisienne 






ala 






Promenade 


Sketched by 


Harper’s Bazsar’s 







A princess coat or dress —which? 
The plissé soleil skirt forms part of 
the bodice, and the bodice is part 
of the skirt. Black buttons and 
bandings, and yellow stitchings are 
interesting little touches. 


Correspondent 











A full skirted coat of 
golden brown  velours, 
seen recently at Rumpel- 
meyer’s, was distin- 
guished by a tight fitting 
body and the brown vel- 
vet points on the hem. 
The collar and hat are 
also of the brown velvet. 





Riding clothes of most 
correct cut were covered 
by this voluminous coat / i 
of marengo cloth. Extra 
fullness was given the 
skirt by three plaits set 
in at lowest point of the / 
long armhole. Collar 4 
and sleeves were banded | 
with chinchilla. 








Coats are many and 
beautiful nowadays in 
Paris. At the Ambas- 
sadeurs’ the other aft- 
ernoon a tall slim 
Mademoiselle wore a 
boot length affair of 
myrtle green velours de 
laine, elaborately 
trimmed with skunk 
and gorgeous oriental 
embroidery. Her high 
f built hat was of velvet 

matching the coat in 

colour. ” 
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Taupe velvet lines the 
cape and makes the revers 
and cuffs of this terra-cotta 
duvetyn tailleur. 


Pipe this costume of 
Italian green velvet with 
mustard colour and button 
it over an ermine stole. 


Has. 
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Royal blue 
velvet lined with 
oriental brocade 
—cuffs form 









| Oriental embroideries oo et. 
f | with their dull blue velvet 
| } | \ facings lend colour to this 
| | écru velvet garment. 
/ a 
} f 


Take écru suede for 
diamond-shaped brim, 
brown velvet for crown, 
and you have this chic 
hat. 





. > 
SAN\W 
/ i » f V2/ | I | \\ a . Vivid embroideries on the belt, 
/ ’ q f 13 , | \ 1 ¥'\ \ \ buttons and hat add charm to this 
b. A LJ | | } \ jae tailleur of green bronze velvet 


and seal brown plush. 
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Designs from Paris 
by 


Who but Erté could conceive of sleeves to long that they loop about the full velvet train and a 
girdle that is all points and tassels? The front of this sumptuous opera coat differs but little from the 
back. The tassels are there and the fur bands, but the lower edge of the skirt is several inches from the floor. 


Extremely high backs or startlingly low fronts are distinguishi f of Erté’s designs. 
This dancing frock, all silver, green and blue, possesses the quality so typical of the artist. Drapery 
pointed down and an overskirt pointed up hang over a short narrow petticoat of silver tissue. Earrings, 
bracelet, ring and bird are all part of the picture. 





A single button fastens the redingote of blue-green velvet and holds in place the muffler that 
began asa collar. Cuffs of skunk that might be individual mefon muffs and a jockey cap are touches 
that lend charm to the costume. As for the skirt, it is short and, like the redingote, lined with orange 
satin which turns over the edges in a border. 
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First Straw 


Designs by 


RAWAK 


of New York 


The 










These spring hats so inter- 
ested Miss Olga Hemp- 
stone of “The World of 
Pleasure” that she gra- 
ciously consented to wear 
them for the purpose of 
photographing. 
















Especially designed 
for morning wear is this 
hat of black satin with 
under-brim of straw 
(upper left), Three 
varicoloured cockades 
of plaited ribbon on the 
brim and a flat ribbon 
bow are its trimming. 










To wear on the beach is this sports 
hat of Nattier blue straw (upper right). 
The figures of the cretonne on the brim 
and crown are outlined with narrow blue 
braid. The rosette is of the straw and 
= braid. 





























*% 
Simplicity of line is the feature of ; 
I this travelling hat of green straw with ‘ 
its perfectly flat trimming of black satin 
ribbon and cretonne motifs (lower 
right). The brim, high and upturned 
at the back, is very good. 
The indispensable sailor hat is made 
of red, blue and tan straw, with a band 
of black ribbon. The wide brim is - Y 4 
faced with black. . 
~ This close fitting motor turban (upper 
i centre), trimmed with flounces of blue 
The becoming and popular tricorn hat is here de- , grosgrain ribbon, is completed with a 
veloped in Nattier blue straw. It is faced with ’ motif of blue linen, buttonholed and 
black satin and trimmed with a cockade of black stitched with a deeper shade of blue 


ribbon and straw. worsted. 
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Discontented Lulu might 
well be contented with her 
frocks, even though nothing 
else could be found to cheer 
a soul so surfeited with 
love. A ray of cheer should 
come from an old gold satin 
walking suit with a jacket 
of golden velvet, and who 
could resist the charm of a 
spangled lace dancing 
frock with a simple string 
of jewels for a _ sleeve? 
Miss O’Ramey, true to her 
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As 








MISS GEORGIA O'RAMEY 


Discontented Luisa 


we ENED CNTR, POE PIERS 


in 


**Around 


the 


Map’’ 





rdle, however, refuses to be 
comforted, and tries to lose 
herself in this gorgeous 
coat of absinthe velours 
and white fox fur. The 
luxury of pure colour has 
never been better featured 
than in the costumes and 
setting of “Around the 
Map,” now playing at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre. 
The music is good, the plot 
slight, the setting superb. 


PROTOGRAPHS BY VICTOR Gone 





















































Use velours de 
laine in African 
brown and in brown 
and tan check for 
this motor coat. 
Estimates furnished 
on request. 


The interesting 
feature of this bro- 
caded frock is the 
neck. The neck- 
lace holds the point- 
ed front in place. 
Gown takes 4 yards 
extra width silk 
($14.00) ; 2 yards 
chiffon ($2.00) ; sun- 
dries ($4.00). 


MMEDIATELY alter the 
holidays the shops appear 
in spring attire. The silks, 
cottons and linens of our 
future clothes are alluringly 
displayed, and how fasci- 

nating the shimmery things are 
in all their freshness! Although 
we may not be fortunate 
enough to be among those 
going South for January and 






































February, we must eventually have spring clothes, 


so why not plan them early? 


Oftentimes new 


materials and novelties offered for the southern 
trade are not duplicated later, and it is, therefore, 
the better part of wisdom to pick up the things we 


like when we first see them. 
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The models on these pages are original designs made for Harper’s Bazar; they 
cannot be found in any shop. 
prices: stock pattern waists and short coats, sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40, for fifty cents. 
Stock pattern skirts, sizes 24, 26 and 28, for fifty cents. Stock pattern’ gown 
or suit complete, $1.00. Children’s patterns, $1.00 each. Made to measure 
patterns: suit or gown, four dollars; short jacket, two dollars; long or three- 
quarter coats, three dollars; waist two dollars. Measurement blanks will be sent 
on request if accompanied by self-addressed and stamped envelope. Prices of these 
models, made to the measurements of the individual ,will be furnished upon request. 


Patterns will be supplied at the following 


wattty 
’ 


This blouse for 
the cloth tailleur 
requires 2) yards 
tan faille ($5.00); 
2 yards narrow 
brown velvet ribbon 
(50 cents);- hem- 
stitching about 
$1.00. 





Equally appro- 
priate for the north- 
f ern or southern 

resort is this frock 
of white flannel 
trimmed with white 
silk braid. Braid 
and findings cost 
$5.00; cost of flan- 
nel depends on 
quality. 





The taffetas and foulards 
promise to be very beautiful, 
but which will be the smarter 
is still a mooted question. 
Certain models simply have 
to be developed in the soft, 
very supple foulards, while 
others lend themselves more 
readily to taffeta. : — 

As to faille, all indications == —— 
point to its continued popu- ™ - 
larity for the tailleur, and, by the way, odd blouses 
of this silk are coming into favour, but whether it 
will take precedence over crépes is after all a matter 
of individual opinion. Faille does not launder, 
and the good quality crépes do. The blouse of tan 
faille, shown on this page, may be worn with either 
68 


A modification of the old-time surplice bodice 
is the charm of this costume of green faille. 
Requires 5 yards faille ($10.00); 30 yards 
braid ($7.50); incidentals ($2.50). 








The tulle scarf is an 
important part of the 
evening costume. For 
this affair of pink tulle 
3 yards and a pearl 
buckle will be required. 











Brown taffeta (4 yards for $6.00) and tan 
and brown polka dot foulard (4 yards for $8.00) 
were combined in this charming frock. Hem- 
stitching which costs $2.00 is an effective finish. 
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For this shirtwaist 2!¢ 
yards 
($5.00) and 4 yards Irish 
crochet beading ($1.00) are 
required. 
cidentals cost about $1.00. 











Since the sleeveless mode is 
much to the fore to-day, new 
ways of wearing the scarf are 
always welcomed. 





crépe de Chine 


Plaiting and in- 

















Evening dress of tulle 
and lace requires 4 
yards tulle, $6.00; 6 
yards wide lace $18.00; 
3 yards satin for under- 
slip $4.50; 1%4 yards 
satin for train $3.75; 
contrasting satin to line 
train $3.75. 
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When in quest of an evening coat choose 


Drawings by D. M. Tighe 


this early Victorian model developed in 
changeable taffeta (10 yards cost $15.00). 
The plaiting, which is of self material, costs 
$3.00. 


a dressy tailleur or a sports skirt, 
depending entirely on the fichu. 
The sleeves and lower part of the 
blouse are cut in one, the deep 
circular yoke has shoulder seams 
and the high curving collar is de- 
tachable. All seams are hemstitched. 
The five inch bands, into which 
the sleeves are sewn, are finished 
at wrist and lower edge with circular 
cuffs of faille. The fichu should be 
of net, fine mesh lace or embroid- 
ered chiffon. For a sports blouse 
make the cuffs and fichu of either 
écru or white organdie, and wear it 
with a circular skirt of tan and 
white striped velvet. 

Sports skirts of velvet sound very 
imposing, but they are not so very 
expensive when one considers the 
width of the material and the short- 
ness of the skirt! An outing cos- 
tume, seen at a recent race meet, had 
a circular skirt of black and white 
striped velvet and a loose box coat 
of black velvet. This model could 
be effectively developed in rose and 
white striped silk or linen with coat 
of plain rose. 

When hunting for something 
different for the morning dress, 
turn from silks to wools and order 
several yards of white flannel. These 
new flannels are not at all like those 
of yesterday, they are, in fact, as 
soft and almost as thick as the 
duvetyns. For the frock on page 
sixty-eight, the amount of material 
needed will vary according to width, 
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< 
Whether or not one 

goes in for sports this f to 

white linen shirt will be / ha ttt TH. 38) 

useful. 2'% yards of geet Db For the southern 

linen ($2.00) will make ‘ai eRe bathing hour, why 

it. Tie may be any be- : - Ky not this black satin 

coming colour. } 2 ON bathing suit (7 yards 
RES satin $14.00) hav- 


























For golfing or tennis 
get a sports jacket of 
checked flannel with 
collar and flare cuffs of 
cloth. (5 yards $5.00; 
incidentals $1.00). 


and the price depends entirely on the quality. 
Flannel happens to come in many widths and 
qualities. The skirt should be three yards wide at 
the hem, and being a sort of sports affair, from ten to 
twelve inches from the floor. The collar and the 
modified angel sleeves are very fetching. This 
model would also be excellent for a navy blue serge 
with black braid, or for an all white serge frock, and 
is particularly suited to climates where coats are 
unnecessary. 

For the silk frock, the standby of so many spring 
wardrobes, the designs to choose from are both 
numerous and fascinating. The revival of an old 
favourite, the surplice, is shown in the green faille 
frock on page sixty-eight. The left side crosses 
over, slipping through a slit on the right side and 
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ing scallops and V- 
shaped opening 
bound with white 
braid (12 yards 
$1.20; incidentals 
$.50). 









\ fastening in the centre of 

the back. This model is 
suitable for north, south, east 
or west, ds it will look equally 
well worn without a wrap or 
under a fur coat. The neck 
is finished with a collar of 
crisp white organdie. Again 
the skirt is plain and full. 
Fluted braid, one of the new 
notes in trimmings, is used as 
a finish for skirt and bodice. 
The best width is about one 
and a half inches. Always re- 
member that fluting changes 
the weave of the braid, mak- 
ing it impossible to trim the 
dress with a flat braid of the same colour. And 
another thing, braids are extremely difficult to 
match up, but white may be purchased and dyed to 
match the material before the fluting is done. It 
is worth while noting just here that for the short full 
skirt straight lines are chosen nine times out of ten, 
and the reason is obvious. 

Time was when comfort and utility were the only 
requisites of the motor coat. To-day becomingness 
and that elusive something or other termed style 
are looked for. All four qualities, however, are in- 
corporated in the brown velours de laine coat on 
page sixty-eight. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of yards needed, as much depends on the 
length and fullness desired. For those who do not 
like checks or stripes, velvet or corduroy in a plain 
colour might be used. 

The brocaded dress for informal evening occasions 
has a chiffon waist finished about the neck with 
coloured wooden beads which fall like a necklace 
over the throat and support the point of the bodice. 
A camisole of silver lace may be used to line the 
chiffon and dull silver beading to outline the sleeves, 
which, cut as they are, to show the arm, are some- 
thing “different”? as well as charmingly becoming. 
The little bow tied at the wrist is adorable. Be 
sure that the chiffon matches the groundwork of 
the figured silk. 





Simplicity must 

mark her morning 

| outfit so she wears a 

sports waist of pink 

handkerchief linen 

(2% yards $2.00), the 

soletrimming of which 

is machine hemstitch- 
ing at 50 cents. 






Drawings by D. M. Tighe 


This blue satin bath- 

i ; ing suit requires 6 yards 
[a = satin ($12.00) and 14 
yard crash ($1.00). The 
red silk sash ($2.00) 
gives just the right 
colour note. 


The dotted gown on page sixty-nine may be made 
up in any of several materials. Net, foulard, cotton 
voile and handkerchief linen are especially suit- 
able. The lines of the waist are particularly good, 
as the bodice pointing to the throat and then gath- 
ered is one of the new spring features. The sleeves 
cut in with the yoke are decidedly effective, and 
the necktie with ends of worsted fringe is just 
another distinctive touch. This skirt, because of 
its bands, may be from three and a half to four 
yards in width, that is, if the fabrics specified here 
are used. 

The coat for afternoon and evening wear must 
be considered as carefully in spring and summer as 
in winter. Few of us feel dressed without a wrap, 
even when the weather is warmest. The quaintly 






























































The use of 
printed linen gives 
the “something 
different” to this 
quaint apron with 
its batiste frills 


piped in colour. 


Detachable linen 
collar and 
give the necessary we 
daintiness to an 
otherwise perfectly 
plain school dress 
of green and tan 
plaid faced with 
velvet. 


cuffs 


After all, it is 
only a blue linen 
smock worn over 
blue and tan polka- 
dot breeches (upper 
left). The sailor col- 
lar of course match- 
es the breeches. 
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For the ten-year-old is this 
coat of brown velveteen with 
collar fastening at the side. 
Velours and washable corduroy 
are other suitable fabrics. 


fashioned coat of taffeta on page sixty-nine will 
be charming developed in changeable silk of dull 
colours. Being single-breasted it will look espe- 
cially well when left open. The plaited ruching of 
the silk if pinked rather than hemstitched will 
be all the quainter. 

When the short skirt with its long train first 
appeared in the fashion pages, we all voted it 
interesting, but, well, not exactly wearable. Then 
it appeared on the stage, and now we find it both 
interesting and wearable. It is perfectly possible 
for the dance frock—a toss over the arm, and we 
are free from all entanglements. Oh, this extra 
train has many possibilities! Attached to a white 
lace gown, it gives the colour note every costume 
ought to have, again it may tone down the gownot 
brilliant colour. The costume on page sixty-nine is 
of cream tulle and lace over a slip of flesh-coloured 
satin. The train rippling down from the big bow 
is of turquoise blue satin, lined with mauve satin. 
Remnants of velvet or brocade are 
now appearing as just such trains, and 
sales of short lengths are anxiously 
awaited by the girl whose allowance 
is always exceeded by her desires. 

To return to sports clothes and the J 
Palm Beach outfit, the plaid flannel fi 
jacket illustrated on page seventy 
will be found particularly useful; it 
may be lined with China silk, if desired. And 
the bathing suit, what an important garment! 
it must be designed to look equally well whether 
dry or wet. The two models illustrated are in 
tended for practical use, and the bathing caps are 
really comfortable as well as ornamental. Smock- 
ing is stunning on the suit, shown at the lower 
right, if it is done in a contrasting colour, one that \ 
corresponds with the shade used for the sash. 
The other model will be very effective made of 
black satin and bound with white braid. Navy 
blue and purple shades also make 2 good com- ~ 
bination. 

The children’s clothes are designed on simple 
lines and may easily be made at home. Of course 
the elephant is not a necessity for the little boy’s 
rompers, but it is so cunning and so easily cut 
from linen and: appliqued on that it seems a pity 
to omit it. Printed linen makes the most charm- 
ing play clothes for children, and this little apron 
will be a delight to the inmates of any nursery. 

And, by the way, do you knit? Then do make 
for yourself or some one else a sweater of the fas- 
cinating teazle wool that looks like Angora when 
the garment is finished. And how do you get 


The 
air” of this young 
lady can be for- 
given when you 
discover her the 
possessor of a frock 
of maize handker- 


“ superior 


this result? By brushing the sweater up the chief linen with 

wrong way with a wire brush after it is all cross-stitches in 

knitted. ~ dull blue and 
brown. 


Drawings by Carol Curry 


Scarlet worsteds 
buttonhole the col- 
lar and cuffs of the 
crash guimpe worn 
with this frock of 
mavy serge. The 
edge of the square 
cut frock is also 
finished with the 
worsteds. 


To possessa 
crash romper on 
which is appliqued 

Artistic frock of rough pongee a linen elephant 
embroidered in different col- will make any three- 
oured cross-stitches. From year-old boy or 
beneath a collar of white crépe girl rejoice (upper 
de Chine peeps a blue velvet tie. right). 


Tan cashmere dress with 
collar and cuffs of blue linen 
embroidered in coloured wors- 


teds. A narrow brown velvet 
ribbon is run under the collar. 
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Things 


















Names and addresses of 
the shops offering these 
things will be sent on re- 
quest, if you enclose with 
your inquiry a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, 
or Harper’s Bazar will 
buy for you, without 
charge for its services, 
anything shown in this 
department. For in- 
structions turn to page 
109. Address Jane Jar- 
vis, Harper’s Bazar, 119 
West goth Street, New 


You 


Will 













Pink broadcloth 
faces the coat collar 
of this Lanvin suit of 
the new fine twill navy 
blue gabardine; 
$39.75. Hemp turban 
with a faille silk crown 
and hemp bow; $9.50. 


ELVETEEN 

sports suits in 

lovely pastel 

shades are 

among the new- 

est and smartest 
sporting togs shown for the 
Palm Beach season. Imag- 
ine such a suit built of pale 
yellow velveteen with the 
collar and cuffs of a brilliant 
shade of blue glazed kid, 
and you have a mental picture of the 
costume on this page. As the coat is 
unlined it may be used throughout the 
summer. This costume also comes in 
pale blue, pale pink, Copenhagen blue 
and old rose. In each instance the collar 
and cuffs are of leather in a contrasting 
colour. 

Many sportswomen, although liking 
knit material for their tennis and golf 
suits, have found the material hitherto used for 
these costumes too heavy for southern and summer 
wear. To meet this condition sports suits are now 
being developed in a new light-weight knit fabric. 
Not having the rough surface of the earlier material, 
and being very thin, it is most agreeable to wear in 
warm weather. The colourings are exquisite—old 
gold, shrimp pink, Nile green, rose, purple, Copen- 
hagen blue and white. The trimmings are of glazed 
kid in a contrasting tone. The velveteen model, 
already described, comes in this new knitted 
material, and another, also trimmed with kid, is 
shown on page seventy-three. The woman who 
chooses either of these costumes may enjoy the 
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York. 


Quite demure is this 
spring suit of navy gab- 
ardine with grey broad- 
cloth collar; $39.75, 
Hemp turban with small 
straw flowers; $14.50. 


Sports suit of corn yellow velvet- 
een with collar, cufis and belt of 
blue glazed kid, $50.00; of light- 
weight knit material, $39.50. Hat 
to match, $8.00. 


comfortable certainty that her suit is 
the last word in smart sporting toggery. 

Whether you journey to the Southland 
or stay at home, you will find the outing 
coat on page seventy-three a perfect joy. Adapted 
from a Beer model, it is made of light-weight but 
warmth-giving white wool velours. The pipings and 
the collar and front facings are of pale blue, red or 
rose-coloured broadcloth, as you choose. 

Lanvin designed the suit at the upper left of page 
seventy-two. The original model was made of a fine 
navy blue serge, the jacket, trimmed with blue 
silk braid, being short, as all the new spring jackets 
promise to be. The narrow belt was formed of links 
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Want 


Heralding sum- 
mer is a_ blue 
linen frock with 
white hair cord 
collar and cuffs 
embroidered in 
blue; $15.00. 
Sailor with blue 
taffeta top and 
liséré facing; 
$10.50. 


Drawings by 
Christine Challenger 


Red broadcloth faces the 
collar and makes the turned 
back cuffs on a suit of navy 
gabardine, copied from a 
Bernard model; $45.00. 
Bronze straw hat with 
grosgrain ribbon bow; 
$10.50. 

















Motor and sports coat of light- 
weight wool velours with facings of 
pale blue or rose broadcloth; $45.00. 
White straw hat trimmed with 
velvet; $12.50. 


Sports suit of shrimp pink 
knit material with glazed kid 
trimmings; $50.00. Hat of 
black and white faced with 
straw; $15.00. 


of gold braid held to- 
gether with bits of black 
patent leather. The 
collar and fronts of the 
jacket were faced with 
pink broadcloth, and a 
corresponding facing of 
pink broadcloth made a 
smart wide girdle-like 
belt on the skirt. This 
model will be copied for 
us in the materials and 
colours of the original, 
in white serge with 
facings of cherry red 
broadcloth, and in the 
new fine gabardine 
known as Poiret twill. The white 
serge, with its cherry facings and 
belt of black patent leather and 
gold links, is stunning. The hat 
worn with the model shown here is 
a turban of blue silk with a flaring 
bow at the side. 

The tailleur in the centre of page 
seventy-two, copied from a Bern- 
ard model, is made of the new gabardine in navy 
blue. The overcollar of dove grey broadcloth is an 
excellent feature. The suit at the lower right, with 
its very short jacket, is also adapted from one of 
Bernard’s most recent models. Navy blue gabar- 
dine is again used. The collar, front facings and 
small turned back cuffs are of deep red broadcloth. 

For mornings a charming little frock of blue linen 
is sketched at the upper right of page seventy-two. 
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From Bradley of 











London comes the 
blue serge gown 
with vest of petunia 
red satin, braidings 
to match; $37.50. 
White straw turban { 
with petunia red 

faille loops; $14.50. 


The collar and cuffs are of white hair 
cord embroidered in blue. The tie is of 
black satin. Straps of white kid trimmed 
with black buttons are effectively intro- 
duced in the belt. This frock may be had 
in linen of any colour with collar and 
cuffs embroidered in a corresponding tone. 

From Bradley of London comes the 
frock in the upper centre of page seventy- 
three. Made of blue serge braided in 
petunia red, with a red satin vest and 
collar facings matching the braiding in 
colour, it is extremely effective. You 
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Three-piece suit of serge 
trimmed with silver braid 
and red broadcloth; $59.50. 
Biscuit-coloured hemp hat 
trimmed with wheels ol 
blue ribbon; $12.75. 


Hand-made French 
blouse of batiste: $9.75. 
Ramie linen skirt with but- 
tons and pipings of green; 
$7.75. Peanut straw hat 
covered with crocheted 
worsted in sweater colour. 


may have it made, if 
you prefer, of white 
serge embroidered in 
blue with a blue satin 
vest. 

For afternoon wear 
the three-piece suit at 
the upper right of this 
page would be charming. 
It was designed by 
Margaine La Croix. The 
original had just arrived 
in America when I had 
\ it sketched for you 

Wonderful copies in blue 
serge are being made to 
sell for $59.50. The coat 
is braided in silver and 
blue, the design being 
outlined with a single 
thread of gold. There is 
! a red broadcloth collar 


a ee braided in silver, and 


smartly cut cuffs of the 

red broadcloth are set 

into the flowing sleeves 
The blue silk bands on the skirt are 
nearer the waist-line than were the trim- 
ming bands on winter skirts. 

I shall be glad to buy any of these 
things for you, and I cordially invite 
every woman who reads Harper’s Bazar 
to write to me about spring shopping 
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Déshabillé Artistique 


You may purchase any of these things through our Personal Shopping 
Service, or the names of the shops that offer them will be sent on request, 
provided that you send a stamped, self-addressed envelope. These models 
are es pecially recommended by Har per’s Bazar. For instructions turn to page 
109. Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar, 119 West goth St., New York. 
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Tote we wee wren 





She introduces to 
you a corset par 
excellence of bro- 
caded pink satin 
that sells during 
January for $3.95. 













Blue ribbons adorn a “nightie” 
of flesh-coloured wash satin; 
$6.95. Chinese cap of lace, 
ribbons and roses, $2.95. 
Satin mules, $5.75. 









Embroidery, lace and 
perky bows of pink satin 
ribbon make a gown, the 
daintiness of which goes 
unchallenged; $2.90. 


An airy trifle, 
made of two 
thicknesses of 
flesh-coloured 
silk net and fine 
lace, is the new 
silhouette night- 
gown. $32.50. 


4 Ad Chimaloons to be worn under the corsets are new 
N arrivals in lingerie. Of flesh or white crépe de 
4 Chine trimmed with wee silk flowers, $3.90. 
4) 2 
sez, N a simpler past when women had time to sit by the 


fire and sew, January was given over to the making 
of fine lingerie. ‘To-day when the shops offer us such 
wonderfully made garments at very low prices, sew- 
ing would be anything but a profitable occupation. 
Indeed, we might as well think it an economy to sit at 
a quaint old loom and spin as to spend our time sewing. 

When I went to look at the advanced models prepared for the great January 
sales, I found them so wonderful that in my enthusiasm I chose several dozen 
more than could possibly be shown on these two pages. When it came to elimi- 
nating I assure you that it was hard to leave out any of them. The things I am 
showing you here, therefore, are the very best chosen from a great many very 
good things. Before I tell you anything more about them, let me impress upon 
you that they can be bought at these prices only during the month of January. 
I shall be very glad to buy any of them for any reader of Harper’s Bazar, but to 
secure the best please send your order early. 

The brocaded satin corset for $3.95 will cost $7.50 should you buy it during 


Should you buy it in any other month of the year, and an excellent corset it is even at $7.50. Of heavy 

any other month but pink satin brocade, with a figure in white, it has the medium low bust so much 

January it will cost liked and comes in sizes twenty-one to twenty-eight. Small elastic gussets in 

New redingote combination that is petti- $3.50— this comfort- the front make it a comfortable corset for all figures. Those who bought the 
coat, drawers, and envelope chemise in able, good-looking ba- inexpensive corsets shown in Harper’s Bazar last January were so delighted with 
one. Of batiste and Valenciennes, $2.90. tiste corset, embroi- them that we received many extra orders, so for that reason I chose the corset 
Cap, $2.95. Satin mules, $2.95. dered with pink, $1.95. shown on this page. Regularly priced at $3.50, this model may be bought during 
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More silhouette lin- 
gerie. This time it is 
a redingote combina- 
tion of flesh-coloured 
silk net and laces; 
$31.00. Corset of 
pink batiste broché, 
$18.50. 


Her costume de nuit is the new pajamas night- 
It may be of white or flesh-coloured crépe 


gown. 
de Chine. $8.95. 

January for $1.95. It is made of white batiste 
with shadow stripes of pink, the stripes being em- 
broidered in small diamonds of a deeper pink. At 
the top of the corset there is a trimming of white 
embroidery, a finish that wears much better than 
satin or ribbon. This worth while model comes in 
sizes from twenty-one to thirty and, as I have said, 
will be sold for $1.95 only during January. 

Among the most interesting things that will be 
shown in these marvelous white sales are the Phil- 
ippine embroideries. For many months dusky 
Filipinas have been sitting at embroidery frames 
in their little bamboo houses embroidering for us 
garments fine and dainty in design and workman- 
ship. The soft, silky nainsooks and batistes, on 
which the work is done, are made in America, and 
sent to the Philippines to be embroidered. If you 
have not seen any of this exquisite work do not 
judge it by the Philippine embroidery that we have 
become accustomed to in the past. Each garment 
I am showing you is made entirely by hand and 
brings a memory of the lavender scented hand-made 
garments of our great-grandmother’s days. Be- 
cause they are made in our own country, so to speak, 
the prices are very low—so low that I am sure 
every woman will feel that now is the time to re- 
plenish with a Javish hand her stock of lingerie. 

Silhouette underwear is a newcomer in the field. 
The garments are made of two thicknesses of 
flesh-coloured silk net. Not a very ample cover- 
ing to be sure, and if you are thinking of spending 
January in the Adirondacks or some other cold and 
frosty clime, I should by no means advise your 
buying them! They are interesting as novelties 
Harper's Bazar, January, 1916 


Practically made in America is this gown em- 
broidered in the Philippines on fine batiste and f 
made every stitch by hand; $2.25. 





To facilitate launder- 
ing, the ribbonsare tied 
through buttonholes in 
this batiste gown; 
$1.95. Pale blue 
chiffon cap, $1.95. 





and from the view-point of Ain emacteegiienct aces 
the purely artistic are very cent importation is this 
beautiful. Some represent- 
ative pieces are shown here 
in the photographs. ‘The 
night-robe is cut in scallops 
at the lower edge and elab- 
orately trimmed with lace 
to match its Empire yoke. 
Is there a woman living 
who can resist a really genuine sale of silk 
stockings? A shop famous for good-looking 
hosiery that withstands hard wear has pre- 
pared an irresistible sale for the first two 
weeks of January. I shall be glad to take ad- 
vantage of it for any one who asks me. Plain 
silk stockings will be sold for $1.00, and a 
heavier quality, embroidered, for $1.95 a pair. 
This is also a good time to lay in a fresh 
supply of pretty boudoir clothes. I wish I 
could tell you about all the fascinating things 
I have seen. The negligées are charming, 
most of them dainty confections of silk and 
lace in beautiful colourings. I must tell 
you about one on sale in a Fifth Avenue 
shop. It is not the frilly kind, but an eminently 
practical affair of crépe de Chine on Empire lines. 


garment of batiste trim- 
med with Valenciennes 
lace. A wide satin ribbon 
runs through picot 
finished eyelets. $1.95. 


appear in the shops each day. 
send it to me? 
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{ \ A An Empire gown of 
fine batiste has for 
trimming Valen- 
ciennes lace, of a 
quality recommen- 
ded for its launder- 
ing merits, and a 
pink ribbon, $3.90. 















Spanish torchon out- 
lines the neck, and filet 
insertion defines the 
Empire waist and makes 
the shoulder-straps of 
an envelope chemise of 
flesh-coloured batiste. 
$1.50. 



















































It comes in the boudoir 
colours such as pale blue, orchid, rose and corn yellow, and tubs beautifully. 
A pretty contrast is given by the white collar and cuffs, hand scalloped and 
embroidered in a small design. The price —$8.0o—was a very special one. 
There are quantities of other lovely things to tell you about; new things 
Why not make a list of the things you need and 
Remember—there is no shopping commission too small for me to 
undertake. I cordially invite every woman who reads Harper’s Bazar to write me. 









Drawings by Christine Challenger 


One of the most in- 
teresting and exqui- 
site bits of hand-work 
is this fine batiste 
gown embroidered in 
the Philippines. $2.95. 








§ to the child, the parent and child study, 
it is the mother who receives the most 
benefit. The child and the father profit 
indirectly through the mother who gets 
the direct 


stimulation of new view- 

points, dissatisfaction with her own 

methods, more general information and _ better 
judgment. If now we could develop by formula a 


sense of humour in the too earnest soul, the *‘ perfect 
parent” might be evolved. As yet, however, it is 
the exceptional woman, the one who needs it least, 
who avails herself most often of the modern oppor- 
tunities for assistance in the important work of 
bringing up the children. How to interest and enlist 
the average woman, the woman with limited hori- 
zon, is the practical problem of the idealist. Fortu- 
nately it is at last “fashionable” to be interested in 
children, and fashion is an ally whose assistance in 
awakening interest should not be decried. 


Why mothers’ meetings fail 


The Woman’s Clubs are to be thanked for the 
work they have done in first arousing and then edu- 
cating women to the importance of organization; 
woman does not easily deal with generalities, the 
particular, the personé ul application, is her peculiar 
failing. Great as their work is and despite the good 
accomplished, such clubs have a distinct “class” 
appeal; the conventions of the intellectual aristoc 
racy are almost as inflexible as those of wealth and 
birth. These organizations need an infusion of the 
idea of personal service to those outside their sacred 
circles. Bringing mothers together for discussion 
and for instruction in better methods of handling 
children has always been part of the kindergarten 
plan, and many clubs, especially those of the smaller 
cities and towns, devote a department to this work, 
but the indifference of the mothers is an obstacle, 
always difficult, often impossible to remove. 

This indifference is due frequently to the fact that 
the zeal of the leader is greater than her intelligence 
or her ability to hold the interest of adults. The 
average parent, it must be remembered and reiter- 
ated, needs the most direct and most practical sug- 
gestions. One reason why we have not progressed 
further in our efforts to improve our friends is be- 
cause those who are willing to lecture or lead are too 
often unwilling or unable to realize that simplicity 
and usability are essential. Meetings are attended 
but once, because the lectures were too theoretical, 
“unpertinent,” if not impertinent. Out of these 
efforts, however, have come various worth while 
active parents’ associations. 

The Federation for Child Study is the largest of 
such associations, and one of the most democratic. 
A central council, through committees, keeps in 
touch with the large movements affecting children’s 
welfare, and with the people who are directing 
thought along these lines. The problems of the 
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The Mother 


By ANNE E. MASON 


individual mother are met in the local group or 
chapter which may be formed anywhere, and which 
will be advised and directed by the council. As to 
their work: A Baltimore chapter is making the 
problems of adolescence its special study this winter. 
One in New York composed of young mothers will 
discuss such topics as “‘ Habit,’’ “Children’s Ambi- 
tions and Ideals,” “Property Sense,” “Cruelty,” 
and “Justice.” Some of the books used as a basis 
for discussion will be Stanley Hall’s “ Adolescence,” 
I. A. Kirkpatrick’s “‘ Fundamentals of Child Study” 
and “The Making of the Individual,” and E. 
Thorndike’s “Educational Psychology.” 

The Parent Teachers’ Associations of the public 
schools come very near to being the ideal way to 
reach the greatest number and variety of parents. 
The personal equation will, as always, be the de- 
termining factor in the success of these meetings, for 
each school is a unit. There is no central organiza- 
tion, the personality and tact of the leaders in gain- 
ing the support and holding the interest of the 
parents determine their influence. It means a good 
deal of outside work and much planning by the 
teachers, for the object of these meetings is social 
as well as educational. An advisory board com- 
posed of parents and teachers is the executive power, 
and the spirit of cooperation is evident already. 
These meetings ought to do much to bring those 
natural antagonists—mothers and teachers—into 
accord. Through such an organization as this, it 
may be possible to bring to the financially poorer 
woman an opportunity for enlightenment such as 
the more fortunate woman has open to her. If one 
needs it the other equally does, for “Judy O’Grady 
and the Colonel’s Lady are sisters under the skin” 
in many more ways than the one of which Kipling 
wrote. Incidentally many of the earlier stories and 
poems of Kipling provide not only a course in the 
“humanities,” so essential to the person who would 
understand, but quite a liberal education in the 
gentle art of child training as well 

The sins of the fathers 

The great need for making conditions right for 
children by improving the parents was the subject 
of a plea for the child made recently by Judge Mor- 
gan N. L. Ryanof the Children’s Court in New York. 
According to his analysis, made after years of experi- 
ence, the child offender is now, as always, the terrible 
fulfillment of the old law that “The sins of the 
fathers (and mothers) shall be visited upon the 
children.” The delinquent parent is the real crimi- 
nal for whose sins of omission, even more than of 
commission, the children are punished. 

If there is anything in the theory that child study, 
now of interest and benefit to the favoured few, 
makes for better citizenship, why not put it within 
the reach of all mothers? First, it is a matter of a 
decent wage; then, a matter of clothes. It is pitiful 
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how seldom the usual wages compass decent clothes 
for the mother! Rousing pride and obtaining a little 
leisure for the tired body and discouraged brain are 
part of it all. Just writing it out shows how utterly 
impossible it all is. The number of forced-to-be 
delinquent parents Js so large that “What are we 
against so many?” is bound to be the reaction. 
Must the case be dismissed with the usual masculine 
generalizations of “‘What’s the use!—they won't 
thank you for bothering them,” or “There are always 
charities for real need, but they are an ungrateful lot 
any way.” Well, perhaps they are. Perhaps it is 
the fault of the children, as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
says, for not choosing their parents better. How 
would you feel in their places? The delinquent par- 
ent is not confined to the lowest order of society, for 
whom there is some justification because of their 
hopelessness. In all classes the problem is peculiarly 
the woman’s, and the solving of it the individual 
woman’s duty. We need to go a step further than 
the Big Brother and Big Sister idea and apply the 
same personal methods of assistance to the parents. 
As one way of understanding the consequences to 
the children of parental delinquency, several clubs 
are reading and discussing Thomas Travis’s “ Young 
Malefactor.” 


Courses in mother training 

A group of college bred women began its winter’s 
study with the subject, ‘‘ How the Child is Condi- 
tioned by the Home.” 

If this fundamental question is of absorbing impor- 
tance to women who have the time, money and in- 
telligence to act on the suggestions they receive and 
who realize the need of making home conditions 
right for their children, what of the woman who has to 
make a home on what is left of ten or twelve dollars a 
week after the drink money is taken out? The Chil- 
dren’s Court is the answer, and is a good deal more 
than a theory to the child conditioned by sucha home. 

ray of betterment, of more cheerful outlook, 
comes to us with another topic, “The Physical Na- 
ture of the Child, its Growth and Development,” 
which was chosen by some young mothers as being 
what they especially needed. Thanks to the nurses’ 
settlements and the public sch ool and visiting nurses, 
the rudimentary principles of hygiene are being 
slowly learned by the poorer women of the cities. 
It is a vital matter to them, too, this physical care 
of the child. They are also shown how to make the 
best use of their meagre equipment. Our hospitals 
are great educational influences, as well as places of 
healing. No mother of a baby born in a good hos- 
pital is allowed to return home with her child until 
she has been taught to handle and care for it properly. 
This rule applies to the rich woman as well as the 
other, but, in the case of the poorer woman, extra 
instruction is given and oversight kept by the out- 
side nurse. The poor are very observing, as we 

















Portraits 


Grace Wagner Daniels, granddaughter of 
Mrs. Frank Goodrich 


“Oe Lil nsx 


Curtenius Gillette, Jr., son of Dr. Curtenius 
Gillette 


know, and a stay in a hospital has given many 
a woman a needed insight into the primary 
essentials of housekeeping, cleanliness and order. 
Getting this knowledge to the country districts 
is just as important but much harder to ac- 
complish. 

As a proof that the interest of women in 
their profession of being mothers is demanding 
recognition, Columbia University is offering 
courses of study for them. Lectures and dis- 
cussions are held at ten-fifteen in the morning, 
the one time in the mother’s day when she is 
reasonably sure of being uninterrupted for an 
hour. One course purposes to show how homes 
may cooperate with the community and the 
school in securing conditions necessary to the 
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Mr. Mann, one of the 
group of young painters 
known as the Glasgow 
School, has portraits 
permanently placed in 
the Tate Gailery and the 
Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, London. 
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Jacob Jason Shubert, son of J. J. Shubert 


mental, moral and physical growth of the child. 
Playgrounds, farm gardens, moving pictures, the 
school as a civic centre, neighbourhood plays and 
pageants all come within the scope of such discus- 
sions. 


aid 
4d 


Mann 


Elizabeth Kendall, daughter of Messmore 
Kendall 


Kathleen Mann, daughter of Harrington 
Mann 


Another course will consider the new educa- 
tional theories of vocational guidance, the place 
of the Montessori system, the Gary system and 
Home Education. This latter course should 
interest such theorists as the woman who en- 
tered her child in a public school for recesses 
only, and also her neighbour who believed that 
children should never be given information or 
taught anything except in answer to their ques- 
tions, for otherwise they would not be interested, 
and “interest is the basis of knowledge.” 

Three ancient rules for training children are 
often quoted. The first is patience, the second 
is patience, the third is patience. These may 
be three excellent rules for men to use who are 

(Continued on page 104) 
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OLIDAYS are strenuous times for every 
one, but for the mother who has boys 
and girls home from school, it is indeed 
a problem to fit the necessary and pleas- 

per- 


urable duties, which have to be 
formed, into the two 
available weeks. Planning things 
in quiet is very different from 
carrying them out when the 
house is echoing with incessant 
** Mother, can I’s?”’ and the days, 
seemingly bereft of their legiti 
mate hours, go racing toward an 
unfulfilled end. Innumerable 
entertainments are arranged jor 
grown ups, débutantes and col- 
lege youths. The year before 
your daughter’s début is replete 
with pleasure, but for the boys and 
girls in their younger teens there 
is little going on, and the work 
of making their vacations en- 
joyable falls on the mother. 
The boys and girls we await 
so eagerly at the station gates 
usually require a thorough going 
over, and an excellent idea, | 
find, is to set apart an hour or 
two every morning for necessary 
visits to dentist, doctor and tai- 
lor. The rest of the day is then 
free forfun. Inc identi illy not the 
least of the parent’s pleasure lies 
in temporarily depriving our 
children of the independence we 
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After Christmas the shops reduce their winter 
i i this is therefore an ex- 
cellent time to shop, not alone for this winter, but for 
Next September when the winter things 
are overhauled to see what must be purchased, a 


supplies very materially, 


the next. 
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be enlarged, is well worth purchasing. They will 
also serve as patterns. Boys’ linen running drawers, 
pajamas and flannel shirts, made after such models, 
will last much longer than those purchased ready 
made. Girl’s hand-made underclothes, prettily 
trimmed, are extremely expen- 
sive in the shops, but by taking 
time by the forelock you may 
provide your daughter with 
dainty lingerie and save yourself 
useless expenditure. Real lace 
edging wears for years, usually 
outwearing two or three gar- 
ments, and oftentimes you can 
pick it up for little more than 
the imitation. It does not pay 
to put on machine lace by hand. 
For all work of this sort I find the 
Woman’s Exchange excellent. 
Their fee for supplying experi- 
enced workers is small, and they 
can be depended upon to send the 
person best fitted to your needs. 

When sending clothes to be 
cleaned and mended, do not 
omit the shoes that require sol- 
ing, for even if they are quite 
shabby March weather will make 
all foot-gear look alike! 

In regard to the children’s 
food, remember that variety is 
the spice of life. Order things 
which you know it is unlikely 
they have at school. You will 
find that one or two restaurant 


lunches before the matinée will 
prove a genuine relief from the 
““wholesome food highly recom- 
mended.” 

As to amusements, there are 








sent them away to acquire. Of 
course they protest at the fussing, 
but in their secret hearts they 
love it. 

The first step is a visit to hair 
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dresser and manicure, for young- 
sters are apt to neglect the 
vigorous brushing essential to a 
well-kept head, and many a 
pretty hand has been ruined by nails spoiled in 
early youth. This should be followed by a trip to 
the dentist for a general cleaning and examination. 
On the possibility that there may be work to do, 
several hours should be engaged in advance, for 
holidays are busy times. The family doctor should 
also be seen, even though apparently in perfect 
health, a biyearly examination is safer for all grow- 
ing children as much may be averted by a little 
forethought. 

Clothes are the next serious question, and this, I 
am sure, will bring dismay to many a mother’s 
heart. Boys have the most inconvenient way of 
losing a coat of one suit and trousers of another, 
thus rendering both leftovers quite useless. Your 
girl is sure to come home minus one slipper of a 
pair, or lacking sash and hair ribbons which com- 
plete a dress. Should you be lucky enough to find 
all their things, don’t rejoice. The chances are two 
to one that they will have outgrown most of them. 
Your older boy’s clothes may be saved for younger 
brothers or given to some worthy cause, but a 


Fanny Wickes, daughter of Forsyth Wickes of Tuxedo Park, New York 


suit or dress, shoes and underclothes, marked and 
ready to wear, are the greatest comfort to the busy 
mother, who may then wait until the January re- 
duction to get her main supply. As all new gar- 
ments must be marked, have on hand plenty of 
name tape; since this takes some time to prepare, 
it is wise to make yards of it in advance. 

Fashions in children’s clothes vary little, a good 
suit, dress or coat will look just as well the second 
year as the first if carefully handled. Hats, sweaters, 
shoes, underclothes and gloves, procured by the 
provident mother in a size larger than is required, 
save money, time and many shopping trips to 
town when the school season comes round again. 

Remnants of silks, chiffons, velvets, et cetera, 
can be picked up at odd times for ridiculously low 
figures and during the long months between holi- 
days should be made into fascinating dance frocks. 
There are women who advertise that they will cut 
patterns to measure from any model chosen. With 
such a pattern and a capable seamstress new dresses 
are within the reach of any mother who thinks ahead. 


numberless plays which are en- 
tertaining and instructive, and a 
carefully selected moving-picture 
show will prove a veritable boon. 
In one picture theatre that I know of, the play is 
changed every week, and a separate entrance leads 
directly to the balcony, infinitely the best place 
for seeing. Many parents subscribe for seats or 
boxes in this section and thus avoid the danger of 
overcrowding and contagion. 

Of course, if you live in the country, the boys and 
girls are turned loose to enjoy themselves as they 
will, but this is not possible in the cities, and the 
problem of looking after them every waking hour 
presents many difficulties. If your household no 
longer includes nurse or resident governess, why 
not arrange for a visiting governess or tutor to 
take the children to the various appointments where 
a mother’s presence is not an absolute necessity? 
For visits to museums, skating-rinks, or any of the 
many places their lordships may desire, a trust 
worthy guardian will be a great help, especially if 
more than two are going. 

Keep open house as much as possible, and let 
your boys and girls feel that they may ask whom 
they want as often as they want. This encourages 


them to love their home and remain in it; a merry 

wholesome home life has done more to build up 

strong characters than any doctrine ever preached 
(Continued on page 104) 


seamstress engaged for the holidays will work won- 
ders with your young lady’s wardrobe. New collars, 
frills and the lengthening of skirts and sleeves will 
make the hopeless look hopeful. 


Harper's Bazar, 


White sales, too, are in full swing at this time, 
and I always pick up several bargains to store 
away for future use. One good model each of an 
underwaist, drawers and nightgown, if they can 
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CHILDREN’S FROCKS 


Designed by Nathalie Schenck Laimbeer 


For dancing school brother is dressed with as great care as his sister. Black velvet with deep collar and cuffs are accepted 

until at ten years of age he goes into the Eton suit. But it is sister who carries off all honours. At sixteen a basque frock of 

pink silk and cloth cape of a deeper tone of pink will delight her. If fourteen she may wear this laced coat of green silk over 

her effective muslin dress. The embroidered crépe de Chine in two tiers or the quaint black velvet frock will make the ten- 

to twelve-year-old happy. And charming indeed for the girl of eight is the blue chiffon frock with skirt of graduated lengths. 
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Should a suffrage discussion 

be started at a dinner-party? 
Should any discussion be started at a 
dinner-party? Religion and politics have 
been “taboo” since the first dinner-party 
was given. Suffrage comes under both heads 
—to its advocates—and few people can dis- 
cuss questions that involve their deepest 
convictions without acrimony. Like in- 
quiries about” relatives, suffrage ‘‘ makes 
conversation,”’ but it is at the expense of the 

digestion and good feeling. 


Is there any American 
china that is as effective as 
the English and other foreign 
makes? 

There are several very attractive makes 
of American china of excellent quality and 
unusual patterns. Although we have grown 
to depend upon the importations in china 
and potteries for table use, we need not re- 
strict our selection to these. There can now 
be found the most artistic work in stencil 
decoration on china, in dainty, graceful and 
delightfully coloured patterns, to say noth- 
ing of the potteries, now made by certain 
kilns here, that easily vie in their colouring, 
glaze, shape and decoration with many of 
those that come from Europe. 


Is it necessary to bid your 
hostess good-bye after a large 
afternoon reception? 

Spare the poor woman! She has doubtless 
heen shaking hands for hours and will have 
forgotten your very existence. Don’t fight 
your way back to her, but slip away as un- 
ostentatiously as you can in a crowd that 
seems bent on nothing but your destruction. 


What is a rich looking but 
inexpensive material for drap- 
eries? 

There is nothing good that is actually 
inexpensive. If you will pay from three to 
five dollars a yard, a surprising assortment 
awaits you in cotton velvets and the brocaded 
mercerized linen and cotton weaves. Old 
velvets and satin damasks have been imi- 
tated so cleverly in these that in a soft light 
they could well deceive the average eye. Tap- 
estry fabrics, woven of silk and linen in 
agreeable colours and designs that are good, 
come at these prices. 


What is a trivet> 

Usually a three-legged metal stand made 
of iron, brass, or both, and intended to be 
used before an open fire to hold a kettle. The 
expression “‘straight as a trivet” no doubt 
found its origin in the fact that the trivet 
must stand evenly on its slender legs, for 
should it wobble the kettle would slide gaily 
to the hearth and disaster threaten the tea- 
drinker. 


I am going to a large house 
party over New Year’s Day. 
How much must I give the 
maid who waits upon me? 

A lady of my acquaintance went to spend 
a week-end in the house of some prosperous 
New York people. She took with her a 
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Without wishing to seem either infallible or oracular, Harper’s Bazar will answer 
questions on dress, etiquette, interior decoration or entertaining. 

Answers to questions concerning these and kindred subjects will be published by 
Harper's Bazar without charge, and as quickly as possible. But if a reply by letter 
is required, Harper's Bazar will send it within one week, charging 20 cents for each 


question. 
quently be published. 


Those questions and answers that are of general interest will subse- 


When a very prompt and confidential reply is desired, the fee for it will be $1, 
and the answer will be sent at once—by return mail, unless special research is 


necessary. 


Please be sure that your full name and address accompanies every question. 
Under no circumstances will the name be published. On this page are the answers 


to some of the questions already received. 


Bazar give YOU ? 


steamer trunk. When she arrived she was 
asked for her key, and her things were un- 
packed by the maid. My friend said that the 
expression of the maid’s cold grey eyes as she 
laid out her evening gown and asked what 
slippers she would wear—there was but one 
pair!—was really blood-curdling. On Mon- 
day before departing she proffered two dol- 
lars, which was accepted without thanks. 
Later she accepted another invitation from 
the same friends. On her arrival her key 
was asked for as before. When she reached 
her room she found her key pinned on the 
pin-cushion and her trunk unopened. Of 
course this was an extreme case—usually 
one or two dollars will be accepted with 
condescending urbanity. 


What table glassware is 
now most used? 

At the moment there is a wide variety. 
Cut glass, if used at all, now takes the form 
of the old English straight sided or colonial 
cut, or is etched as well as cut in a delicate 
running pattern. Opalescent Venetian glass, 
adapted to modern uses, such as cocktail 
glasses or compotes, also has a decided vogue 
at the moment. Bohemian glass has like- 
wise returned to favour, but not to so great 
an extent. Rock crystal, however, is the 
glass par excellence for the formal occasion. 


How can you explain the 
present revival of Chinese 
decoration? 

It is probably due to two conditions—one 
being the growing appreciation of Chinese 
rugs, which call for consistent furnishings, 
and another because of the reproductions of 
Chippendale’s Chinese motifs in both fur- 
niture and mirrors. To supplement these 
features in a room, lacquer has found its 
natural place, and drapery materials and wall 
coverings have been made to harmonize. 
Hence the present enthusiasm for things 
Chinese! 


Shall I wear white spats 
with a broadcloth suit on the 
street> 

I have just been reading Ruskin—do you 
remember where he says, “‘ Always dress 
yourself beautifully, not finely, unless on 
occasion, but then very beautifully and finely 
too.”” Also, “‘You are to consider every ill- 
dressed woman and child whom you see 
anywhere as a personal disgrace and to get 


Now, what information may Har per’s 


at them, somehow, until everybody is as 
beautifully dressed as birds.” After reading 
this, how can I say Yes? It is my personal 
opinion, not however confirmed by observa- 
tion, that white spats are usually worn by 
people who are long on feet and short on 
brains. 


Is it good taste to have my 
little children appear at after- 
noon tea? Should I have my 
baby brought down to see vis- 
itors? 

It is a dreadful bore for the guests unless 
they are intimate friends, and even then one 
must confess that it is a damper on conver- 
sation to have the children tumbling over the 
rugs, practising the Bertillon system of iden- 
tification on your visitors’ frocks, and con- 
stantly interrupting by clamourous demands 
for ‘“‘more cake.” To the second—Heaven 
forbid! unless some one especially asks for 
the privilege. 


I have a friend coming to 
pay me a long visit. Should 
I accept or refuse invitations 
from people who do not know 
she is with me? 

It depends on the friend. If asked over the 
telephone you could say, “‘So dreadfully sorry, 
my dear, but you see we have a guest (here 
pause for friend to collect thoughts, count 
heads and rearrange seats) just arriving to 
visit us and so cannot possibly accept.” 
This gives your friend the choice of saying, 
“Too bad, so sorry, we'll try again,” or 
“Oh, but you must bring him (or her)!” 


Are odd tables desirable in 
the furnishing of a room? 

Tables are exceedingly desirable if properly 
placed, by this I mean arranged according 
to their size and intended use; for example, 
the circular drop leaf table or console is de- 
signed to be placed against the wall, therefore 
it has won favour in the dining-room; two 
may be used instead of the serving-table 
with its many shelves. The mahogany deal 
table can also be used in a similar manner, 
especially when the beauty of the grain of 
the wood warrants the leaf being turned up 
against the wall. This table, with leaves 
extended, likewise makes a desirable reading- 
table for a lamp and books. The gate-leg 
table also is particularly adaptable for this 
use. The small lacquer tables, those of satin- 


Drawing by M. Bull 
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wood, painted wood or mahogany, have many 
uses, especially when placed close beside 
lounging chair or couch to hold flowers, 
books, cigarettes and ash-trays. 


I have been invited to visit 
friends who have a _ large 
establishment, and being of 
modest means, I am quite 
perturbed about tips. Can 
you advise me what to give 
the chauffeur? 

The haughtiest cook I ever knew was a 
slavish varlet and cringing menial compared 
to a private chauffeur. It seems incredible 
that a person who draws such a handsome 
salary and not infrequently proves his democ- 
racy by running off with his employer’s 
daughter should be willing to accept a tip! 
I have known them, however, to pluck the 
modest dollar with such alacrity from the 
trembling fingers which offered it that one 
wondered afterwards in what subtle way he 
had managed to convey the feeling that 
five was the least that could, with common 
decency, have been presented. 


How shall I have chintz 
draperies made for a country 
house where the window 
openings are broad? 

The accepted treatment for windows of 
this kind is with straight sill length curtains 
hanging from a plaited or a shaped valance. 
The plaited valance is best suited to an in- 
formal room, such as a bedroom, and can be 
box plaited or shirred. The shaped valance, 
which is made of buckram or composition 
board, is covered with the material and then 
cut out at the bottom in any desired outline. 
The valance is trimmed with galloon and 
sometimes edged with fringe; these are more 
suitable for the dining-room, library and 
drawing-room. Overdraperies for country- 
house windows should be simple in line, 
otherwise the appearance will be one of fussi- 
ness and, like an overdressed woman, out of 
place in any setting. 


I am a young man with a 
small salary and am invited 
frequently to spend week- 
ends with some rich friends 
who play bridge for high 
stakes. I cannot afford to 
play, and yet find it awkward 
to refuse. What shall I do? 

If they know your circumstances, I blame 
them for asking you to play. Why not come 
right out flat-footed and say you can’t afford 
to play for money? It is a great mistake to 
spend too much time with people who are 
financially out of your class. Try a week-end 
with some of your poor friends for a change! 


Can the value of coloured 
prints be determined by 
their date? 

No, because the value of all prints and en- 
gravings depends upon their quality, con- 
dition, the artist, subject and the rarity of 
“state” as well as the age 
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This illustration represents a reproduction of an Antique Persian “‘Garden’’ Carpet of the Sixteenth Century 


The Beauty, the Charm and the Interest of 


RARE ANTIQUE RUGS 


are embodied in our perfect reproductions 


In the interesting design depicted above is represented a Persian 
garden, in which are shown streams of water, flowing from a central 
pool, and bordered by rows of cypress trees and flowering shrubbery. 


The balance of the design shows a formal arrangement of trees, 
etc., characteristic of the East. 


The above design, and many others of great interest, are reproduced 
upon our own looms in the Orient, in qualities ranging from moderate 
prices to those of extreme fineness. 


We should be pleased to write you further upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


. Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs _ 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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TECLA PEARLS 


A necklace of Vécla Pearts, 
glowing with subdued radiance 
upon a beautiful throal, is always 
appropriate and p fashionable. 





Yecla pearts faithfully reproduce, 
in all their exquisite charm, the 
unigue qualities oS natural gems. 


Mlustrated Brochure forwarded 


upon request. 


Otila 


398 HFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


JO RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Sole Agencies: Maxwett & BeRzer, Inc. 
Walnut Street at 16 th, Philadelphia 
Padre § Co, 29 Post St, San Francisco. 
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(Continued from page 36) 


should like to give you a bit of my heart for 
| my ten francs.” 

“Fortinbras,” said Corinna, with a quick 

| outstretch of her arm, “‘I’m a beast. Tell me, 
what is she like?” 

| “Tome,” smiled Fortinbras, “she is like one 

of the wild flowers from which Alpine honey 

is made; to other people she is doubtless a 

well-mannered commonplace young person. 

You will see her and judge for yourselves.” 

| “How far is it from Paris to Brantéme?” 
asked Martin. 

“Roughly about five hundred kilometres— 
under three hundred miles. Take your time. 
You have sixty pounds’ worth of sunny hours 
| before you—and there is much to be learned 

in three hundred miles of France. In a few 
weeks’ time I will join you at Brantébme— 
journeying by train as befits my soberer age. 

I go there a certain number of times a year 

both to see Félise and to receive the proceeds 
of a little heritage of which the excellent 

Bigourdin is trustee. Then, if you will con- 

tinue to favour me with your patronage, we 

shall have another consultation.” 

There was a brief silence. Fortinbras 
looked from one young face to the other. 
Then he brought his hands down with a soft 
thump on the table. 

“You hesitate?” he cried indignantly. 
“You're afraid to take your poor little lives 
in your hands even for a few weeks?” He 
pushed back his chair and rose and swept a 
banning gesture, “I have nothing more to do 
with you. For profitless advice my conscience 
allows me to charge nothing.” He tore open 
his frock coat, and his fingers, diving into his 
waistcoat pocket, brought forth and threw 
down the two five franc pieces. ‘‘Go your 
ways,” said he. 

At this dramatic moment both the young 
people sprang protesting to their feet. 

“What are you talking about? We’re going 
to Brantéme,” cried Corinna, gripping the 
lapels of his coat. 

| “Of course we are,” exclaimed Martin, 
scared at the prospect of losing the inspired 
counsellor. 

“Then why aren’t you more enthusiastic?” 
Corinna asked. 

“We'll start to-morrow,” said Martin. 

“At six o'clock in the morning,” said 
Corinna. 

“At five, if you like,” said Martin. 


} 
| because I think you are good children, and I 
| 
} 


;ORTINBRAS embraced them both in a 
capacious smile as he deliberately pock- 
eted the coins. 

“That is well, my children. But don’t do 
too many unaccustomed things at once. In 
the Dordogne you can rise at five—with en- 
joyment and impunity. In Paris, your meet- 
ing at that hour would be fraught with mutual 
antipathy, and you would not find a shop open 
where you could hire or buy your bicycles.” 

“T’ve got one,” said Corinna. 

“So have I,” said Martin, “but it’s in 
London.” 

Fortinbras extracted from his person a dim, 
chainless watch. 

“Tt is now a quarter past one. Time for 
honest folk to be abed. Meet me here at 
eleven o’clock to-morrow, booted and spurred, 
with but a scrip at the back of your bicycles, 
and I will hand you letters to Félise and the 
poetic and philosophic Bigourdin, and now, 
said he, ‘with your permission, I will ring for 
Auguste.” 

Auguste appeared and Martin, waving 
aside the protests of Corinna, paid the modest 
bill. In the airless street Fortinbras bade 
them an impressive good night and disap- 
peared in the byways of the sultry city. 
Martin accompanied Corinna to the gaunt 
neighbouring building wherein her eyrie was 
situate. Both were tongue-tied, shy, embar- 
rassed by the prospect of the intimate adven- 
ture to which they had pledged themselves. 
When the great door, sw ung open by the hid- 
den concierge at Corinna’s ring, invited her 
entrance, they shook hands perfunctorily. 

“At a quarter to eleven,” said Martin. 

“T shall be ready,” said Corinna. 


= THERE i is six o’clock striking, and those 
english have not yet arrived.” 

Thus spake Pierre Marie Bigourdin, land- 
lord of the Hétel des Grottes, a vast man clad 
in a brown holland suit and a soft straw hat 
with a gigantic brim. So vast was he that 
his person overlapped in all directions the 
Austrian bent-wood rocking-chair in which he 
was taking the cool of the evening. 

“They said they would come in time for 
dinner, mon encle,” said Félise. 

She was a graceful slip of a girl, dark-eyed, 
refined of feature. Fortinbras with paternal 
fondness, if you remember, had likened her 
| to the wild flowers from which Alpine honey 
| was made. And indeed, she suggested wild 

fragrance. Her brown hair was done up on 
the top of her head and fastened by a comb 
like that of all the peasant girls of the dis- 
trict, but she wore the blouse and stuff skirt of 
the well-to-do bourgeoisie. 
: a a ‘clock is already time for dinner in 
Brantéme,” remarked Monsieur Bigourdin. 
“They are accustomed to the hours of 
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London and Paris, where I’ve heard they dine 
at eight or nine, or any time that pleases 
them.” 

“In London and Paris they get up at mid- 
day and go to bed at dawn. They are coming 
here purposely to dishabilitate themselves 
from the ways of London and Paris. At least 
so your father gives me to understand. It is 
a bad beginning.” 

“I am longing to see them,” said Félise. 

“Don’t you see enough English? Ten 
years ago an Englishman at Brantéme was a 
curiosity. All the inhabitants, you among 
them, ma petite Félise, used to run two kilo- 
metres to look at him. But now, with the 
automobile, they are as familiar in the eyes 
of the good Brantémois as truffles.” 

By this simile Monsieur Bigourdin did not 
mean to convey the idea that the twelve 
hundred inhabitants of Brantéme were all 
gastronomic voluptuaries. It is true that 
Brantéme battens on pdté de foie gras; but it is 
the essence of its existence, seeing that Bran- 
tome makes it and sells it and with pigs and 
dogs hunts the truffles without which pété de 


foie gras would be a comestible of fat ab- 


surdity. 

“But no English have been sent before by 
my father,” said Félise. 

“That’s true,” replied Bigourdin, with a 
capacious smile, showing white strong teeth. 

“They are the first people—French or 
English—I shall have met who know my 
father.” 

“That’s true also,” said Bigourdin. “And 
they must be droll types like your excellent 
father himself. Tiens, let me see again what 
he says about them.” He searched his pock- 
ets, a process involving convulsions of his 
frame which made the rocking-chair creak. 
a It must be in my black jacket,” said he at 
ast 

“ep ll get it,” said Félise, and went into the 
house. 

Bigourdin rolled and lit a cigarette and gave 
himself up to comfortable reflection. He was 
a man of substance and consideration, and 
he was only just forty years of age. Félise 
adored him and anticipated his commands. 

She returned with the letter. He glanced 
through it reading portions aloud: 

“T am sending you a young couple whom 
I have taken to my heart. They are not rela- 
tions, they are not married, and they are not 
lovers. They are Arcadians of the pavement, 
more innocent than doves, and of a ferocious 
English morality. She is a painter with- 
out patrons, he a professor without classes 
They are also candidates for happiness per- 
forming their novitiate. Later they will take 
the vows.” 

“What does he mean? What vows?” 

“Perhaps they are pious people and are 
going to enter the convent,” Félise suggested. 

“IT can see your father—anticlerical that he 
is—interesting himself in little nuns and 
monks.” 

“Yet he and Monsieur le Curé are good 
friends.” 

“That is because Monsieur le Curé has 
much vision and no fear. He would have 
tried to convert Voltaire himself. Let us 
— 

As they are poor and doing this out of 
obedience 

“‘Saprelotte!” he laughed, “they seem to 
have taken the three vows already!” 

He read on: ‘“—they do not desire the 
royal suite in your Excelsior Palace. Corinna 
Hastings has lived under the roofs in Paris, 
Martin Overshaw over a baker’s shop in a 
vague quarter of London. All the luxury they 
ask is to be allowed to wash themselves all 
over in cold water once a day.” 


IGOURDIN rose mountainously and, 

standing, displayed the figure of a vig- 
orous, huge proportioned, upright man. On 
his face, large and ruddy, a small black mous- 
tache struck a startling note. His eyes were 
brown and kindly, his mouth too small and 
his chin had a deep cleft, which on a creature 
of lesser scale would have been a pleasing 
dimple. 

“‘Allons diner,” said he. 

In the patriarchal fashion, now unfortu- 
nately becoming obsolete, Monsieur Bigour- 
din dined with his guests. The salle-d-manger 
—off the loggia—was furnished with the long 
central table, sacred to commis-voyageurs, and 
with a few side tables for other visitors. At 
one of these, in the corner between the service 
door and the dining-room door, sat Monsieur 
Bigourdin and his niece. As the two entered 
the room five bagmen, with anticipatory 
napkins stuck cornerwise in their collars, half 
rose from their chairs and bowed. 

The meal was nearly over when the ex- 
pected guests were announced. Uncle and 
niece slipped from the dining-room into the 
little vestibule to welcome them. An inde- 
terminate youth in a blouse, named Bap- 
tiste, was already busying himself with their 
luggage—the knapsacks fastened to the back 
of the bicycles. 

“Mademoiselle, Monsieur,” said Bigourdin, 
“it is a great pleasure to me to meet friends of 
my excellent brother-in-law. Allow me to 

(Continued on page 84) 
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To men we are everywhere announcing 
the Hudson Super-Six—an almost twice- 
better Six. 

It is a newly-invented motor (patented) 
which adds 80 per cent to the power with- 
out any added size. 

It does this solely through reduced vibra- 
tion. So it equally excels in quietness, in 
quick response, in flexibility and in bird-like 
motion. 

In all that appeals to men or women, this 
is by far the finest engine built. One almost 
forgets it. Some magic power seems to oper- 
ate the car. 

Hudson controls this invention. So the 
only car offering this luxury in motion is the 
Hudson Super-Six. 

The Super-Six has an official record of 
7234 miles per hour, maintained for one hour, 
including change of tire, under rulings of 
American Automobile Association. 





Artistic Supremacy, Too 


wm a 





All past-type Sixes, ours or others, mu:t 
yield to the Super-Six. And no Eight or 
Twelve, in all our tests, matches its per- 
formance. The Super-Six is bound to be the 
queen of fine cars. 

When this became clear, we called in fa- 
mous coach builders. We employed experts 
in finish, artists in upholstery. And we said, 
‘‘Build bodies worthy of the Super-Six. In 
every detail do your level best, regardless of 
the cost.” 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Last fall’s Hudson closed bodies seemed to 
reach luxury’s limit. They gave you, if you 
saw them, new ideals. 

But a twice-better motor called for still 
finer bodies. And we want you to see how 
splendidly these artists have supplied them. 





Five New Creations 











The new Phaeton and Roadster are dis- 
cussed elsewhere. They cost $1375 at Detroit. 

The Cabriolet is a fine coupe, which changes 
in a moment to an open Roadster. Price, 
$1675. 

The Touring Sedan is a luxurious 7-pas- 
senger enclosed car. In pleasant weather the 
windows drop, leaving an open touring car 
without a sash or a brace in the way. Price, 
$1900. 

The new-model Town Car is the hand- 
somest car of its type. Price, $2500. 

The Limousine, which we picture, is ex- 
quisite in line and detail. In finish, in uphol- 
stery, in dainty appointments, nothing is 
built to excel it. Yet the price is but $2500. 

See these models on exhibit at your local 
Hudson showrooms. Each in its way will 
delight you. Together they will show the 
range of modern body building. 

They will help you to realize that the 
Hudson Super-Six is the sovereign fine car 
of the day. 


They are not yet one month old. 


$5) 
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Women Who Manage Your Affairs 


Why Not Consult Our Women’s Department? 





We welcome correspondence not only from 
women seeking sound investments with good 
income yield, but from those women also 
who desire to become well informed on 
financial matters. 


Pamphlet 1H—Elements Required in Safe Investments 
for Women. 


Pamphlet 2H—Public Utilities as Investments for 
Women. 


Will be sent upon application 


William P. Bonbright & Co. 


Incorporated 
ALICE CARPENTER 
Director Women’s Department 


14 Wall Street, New York 


Boston Detroit 


London Paris 
William P. Bonbright & Co. Bonbright & Co. 


Philadelphia 
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NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


L. P. Hollander & Co. 


Established 1848 


For nearly Seventy Years 
Purveyors to the best 
dressed Women of America. 


While rounding out the most successful 
year of their history, are preparing with 
infinite care for the coming season. 


Their buyers are in Paris and London, 
observing the trend of fashion and select- 
ing models and materials which, when 
they are received in New York and 
Boston, will be transformed into the 
choicest and most representative collec- 
tion that will be exhibited in America. 


FIFTH AVE. AT 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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' profession of my brother-in-law. 





The 


Wonderful 





Year 


(Continued from page 82) 


present Mademoiselle Félise Fortinbras,’ ’ (he 
gave the French pronunciation), ‘“‘my niece. 
As dinner is not yet over and as you must be 
hungry, will you give yourselves the trouble 
to enter the salle-d-manger. 

Bigourdin led his guests into the dining- 
room and installed them at a table by one of 
the windows looking on the loggia. 

“Like this,” said he, “you will be cool and 
also enjoy the view.” 

“T think,’’ said Corinna looking up at him, 
‘you have the most delicious little town I 
have seen in France.” 

Bigourdin’s eyes beamed with gratification. 
He bowed and went back to his unfinished 
meal. 

“Behold over there,” said he to Félise, “‘a 
young girl of extraordinary good sense. She is 
also extremely pretty; a combination which 
is rare in women.” 

‘Oui, mon oncle,”’ said Félise demurely. 

The five commercial travellers rose and 
bowing as they passed their host, went out in 
search, after the manner of their kind, of 
coffee and backgammon at the Café de 
l’Univers in the rue de Perigueux. It is only 
foreigners who linger over coffee, liqueurs and 
tobacco in the little inns of France. Pres- 
ently Félise went off to the bureau to make up 
the day’s accounts, and Bigourdin, having 
smoked a thoughtful cigarette, crossed over to 
Martin and Corinna. After the good hotel- 
keeper’s inquiry as to their gastronomic sat- 
isfaction, he swept his hand through his inch- 
high standing stubble of black hair, and 
addressed Martin. 

“Monsieur Over -Oversh—forgive me if I 
cannot pronounce your name 
“Overshaw,” said Martin distinctly. 

“ Auvershaud—Auverchat—non—c est 
grement difficile.” 

“Then call me 


” 





bi- 


Monsieur Martin, d@ la 


frangaise.” 


““And me, Mademoiselle Corinne,”’ laughed 
Corinna. 

“ Voild!”’ cried Bigourdin delighted. ‘‘ Those 
are names familiar to every Frenchman.” 
Then his brow clouded. ‘ Eh bien, Monsieur 
Martin, there is something I would say to you. 
What profe ssion does my good brother-in-law 
exercise in Paris?’ 

Martin and Corinna exchanged glances. 

“T scarcely know,” said Corinna. 

“Nor I,” said Martin. 

“Tt is on account of my niece, his daughter, 
that I ask. You permit me to sit down for a 
moment?” He drew a chair. “‘You must 
understand at once,” said he, “that I 
have nothing against Monsieur Fortinbras. 
I love him like myself. But, on the other 
hand, I also love my little niece. She is 
very simple, very innocent, and does not 
appreciate the subtleties of the great world. 
She adores her father.” 

“T can quite understand that,” said Mar- 
tin, ‘‘and I am sure that he adores her.” 

“Precisely,” said Bigourdin. ‘That is why 
I would like you to have no doubt as to the 
You have 
never, by any chance, Mademoiselle Corinne, 
heard him called ‘Le Marchand de Bonheur’?” 

“Never,” said Corinna, meeting his eyes. 

“Never,” echoed Martin. 

“Not even when he advised you to come 
here? It is for Félise that I ask.” 

“No,” said Corinna. 

“Certainly not,” said Martin. 

“But you have heard that he is an avoué?” 

(To be continued in 


‘An English solicitor practising in Paris. 
of course, said Martin. 
‘A very clever solicitor,”’ said Corinna. 

Bigourdin smote his chest with his great 
hand. “I thank you with all my heart for your 
understanding. You are the first persons she 
has met who know her father—it is somewhat 
embarrassing, what I say—and she, in her 
innocence, will ask you questions, which he 
did not foresee 

“There will be: no difficulty in answering 
them,” replied Martin. 

“Encore merci,” said Bigourdin. ‘You 
must know that Félise came to us at five years 
old, when my poor wife was living—she died 
ten years ago—I am a widower. She is to me 
like my own daughter. Although,” he added 
with a smile and a touch of vanity, ‘“‘I am not 
quite so old as that. My sister, her mother, 
is older than I.” 

“‘She is alive then?” asked Corinna. 

“Certainly,” replied Bigourdin. ‘Did you 
not know that? But she has been an invalid 
for many years. That is why Félise lives here 
instead of with her parents. I hope, Mademoi- 
selle, you and she will be good friends.” 

“T am sure we shall.” 








LITTLE while later the two wanderers 

sat over their coffee by the balustrade of 
the covered loggia and looked out on the vel- 
vet night, filled with contentment. They had 
reached their goal. Here they were to stay 
until it pleased Fortinbras to come and direct 
them afresh. Hitherto, their resting-places, 
mere stages on their journey, had lacked the 
atmosphere of permanence. The still nights 
when they had talked together, as now, 
beneath the stars, had throbbed with a certain 
fever, the anticipation of the morrow’s dawn, 
the morrow’s adventures in strange lands. 
But now they had come to their destined 
haven. Here they would remain to-morrow, 
and the morrow after that, and for morrows 
indefinite. A phase of their life had ended 
with curious suddenness. 

In low voices they talked of Fortinbras. 
His spirit seemed to have emerged from the 
welter of Paris into this pool of the world’s 
tranquillity. In spite of his magnetic force 
his words had been but words. What they 
were to meet at Brantéme they knew not. 
They scarce had thought. What to them had 
been the landlord of a tiny provincial inn but a 
good-natured common fellow unworthy of 
speculation? And what the daughter of the 
seedy Paris Bohemian, snapper up of uncon- 
sidered trifles, but a serving girl of no account, 
plain and redolent of the scullery? Bigour. 
din’s courteous bearing and delicacy of speech 
had come upon them as a surprise. So had the 
refinement of Félise. On the other hand, they 
had to readjust their conception of Fortinbras. 
They were amazed, simple souls, to find that 
he had ties in life so indubitably respectable. 
And he had a wife, too, a chronic invalid, with 
whom he lived in the jealous obscurity of 
Paris. It was pathetic . . . They had obeyed 
him hardly knowingly. At the back of their 
minds he had been but a charlatan of peculiar 
originality—at the same time a being almost 
mythical, so remote from them was his life. 
And now he became startlingly real. They 
heard his voice, soft and persuasive, whispering 
by their side with a touch of gentle mockery. 

Then silence fell upon them; their minds 
drifted apart, and they lost themselves in their 
separate dreams. 
the February issue) 


The Sprinkled Isles that Overlace the Sea 


(Continued from page 41) 


spite of a climate salubrious to a point of 
notoriety. Famines in those early days 
were frequent. This, of course, was long 
before the onion arrived. Yellow fever 
became a frequent visitor and had a 
disastrous effect on a population striving to 

make a good impression on the census taker. 
Again the colonists found that a piquant 
beverage could be distilled from the juice of 
the palmetto palm. The liquor enjoyed no 
little vogue, and the settlement was con- 
sistently intoxicated from one year’s end to 
another. Many ways to discourage the raging 
thirst were devised. The indiscreet were 
pinned to the ground with sharpened stakes. 
A hot iron through the tongue dissuaded 
many from prolonged association with the 
flowing bowl. Such antidotes finally cast a 
gloom over the congenial gatherings. 

Feeling that something with an American 
flavour might appeal to the tourist, further 
investigations were instituted to learn whether 
there might not have been close relations be- 
tween Bermudians and the early settlers in 
the United States. Surely enough, it became 
evident that captives from the Pequot and 
King Philip Wars were brought to the islands 
as slaves. The blood of sachems, who mas- 
sacred New England colonists, runs in the 
veins of some of Bermuda’s negroes to-day ! 
In America’s struggle for independence, the 
sympathy of the Islanders was with the Con- 


84 


tinental Army. The magazines of the British 
crown were actually looted one night to 
gather a shipload of munitions for the rebels 
under Washington. When the Civil War 
broke out, sentiment ran strongly in favour 
of the Confederate States, and St. George’s 
furnished a haven for many a blockade-runner. 
Bermuda’s privateers were notorious. They 
added mightily to their bank accounts while 
assisting the Southern States. 

Despite this wealth of historical treasure, 
Bermuda was not satisfied. To be sure the 
poetic lily accepted a permanent abode, thus 
alleviating the influence of the unimaginative 
onion. But there was need of more to catch 
the wary tourist—a deft touch of personality. 
Then some one recalled that Sir Thomas 
Moore once visited these islands. The tocsin 
sounded and the amount of Mooriana that 
suddenly appeared was nothing short of 
amazing. It has been increasing ever since. 
Even the calabash tree, which the poet 
serenaded, has been selected. The glass he 
drank from on the morning of January some 
day or other is treasured in several homes. 

Nothing on the general subject of Bermuda 
is complete, however, without a reference to 
the crystal caves and marine gardens as well 
as a flowery tribute to the climate and 
scenery. All along we have been trying to 
introduce “coral strands washed by sapphire 
seas,” but they must be seen to be appreciated . 
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Delightful Blue Peter 
Cigarettes - $1.25 


Post paid in _Paraffine 

Patented Container. 
Mild 
Turkish 
tobacco, 
rich in 


Blue Peter 
Cigarette Co. 
45 Beaver St., 


New York #5 
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Nowadays all folks know that 
bran foods should be mixed with 
fine foods, for the laxative effects. 
Experience has taught millions 
that bran brings brighter days. 

But the right way is to make 
all days cheery. Keep at your 
Serve bran 
every medl in some form. Serve 
it in dainties which folks will 


Pettijohn; 
Two Bran Foods 
The Quaker Oats @mpany 


‘A BARREL OF 50 


For those seeking Style 
in sunny climes _ this 
Cupid Hat—lke all other 
Cupid Creations is cor- 
rect in every detail. 


Cupid Hats seen 


at leading stores. 


William Rosenblum & Co. 
3-5-7 E. 37th St. 
New York 
City 








“\Constance Baring Could and Did 


(Continued from page 46) 
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Bran Days 


enjoy better than white-flour 
products. And have a variety. 


The Pettijohn products en- 
able this. You can use them 
in 50 ways. Each will be a 
whole-wheat dainty, rich in 
needed minerals. 
bran in each will be in flake 
form, to be _ extra-efficient. 
One trial will win you. 


Breakfast Food*;' 


rolled into luscious flakes, hiding 25 
per cent unground bran. A breakfast 
dainty. Per package, 15 cents. 


Pettijohn’s Flour 


Patent flour with 25 per cent special 
bran, largely in flake form. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. Per 
package, 25 cents. 


| have the road to themselves. 





NOU 


And the’, 





| | must come to hotel. 


| [ make surprise, eh?” 





| its ermine lining closer around her, 


| Mr. Baring?” 





USE°* 


o CREME 
vw ELCAYA 


AND BE COMPLIMENTED ON 
YOUR COMPLEXION 


ils dainty “Cream of Flowers” 
makes the skin like velvet and adds 
an irresistible charm to the use of powder. 
Sold everywhere Send 10c for dainty trial size 
JAMES C. CRANE, Sole Agent 
108 P Fulton St. New York, N. Y. 
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Presently he could hear her voice in an 
adjoining apartment. Then the telephone 
rang imperatively. Indistinguishable talk over 


| the wire followed 


It was not long before Mrs. Baring returned, 
a picture of loveliness in pink tissues over blue 
satin, and an overdraping of yellow tulle full 
of pearls and brilliants. On her golden head 
sat a diadem of emeralds and. turquoises, a 
daring scheme of colour, but on Constance a 
perfect harmony. She was without doubt one 
of the most beautiful women in the world. 
That night her loveliness seemed marvelously 
enhanced in Heckscher’s eyes, and he attrib- 


| uted this to what he believed to be an ac- 


knowledgment that she cared for him. 
At the threshold he said, his hand upon her 
arm, “Have you considered carefully—going 


| to the Chat Rose? 


she answered promptly. “Up to 
I have always permitted men to 
This time I’m 
going to see how it feels to take the right of 
way. Come, or no, one moment. Fasten this 
for me, won’t you?” and she held up her 
gloved hand. 

“Thanks. I may as well tell you that there 
is not much likelihood of sport to-night,” Mrs. 
baring smiled. ‘A man calling himself 

‘Tissot,’ proprietor of the Chat Rose, has just 
told me that Baring has been injured and is 
now at the restaurant, something has hap- 
pened to his eyes, a surgeon is bandaging them. 
I couldn’t understand quite all. It may be 
serious.” 

“Then you are going to him?” 
claimed hotly. 

She turned and looked him squarely in the 
face. 

“T am pushing off from shore in a boat 
without a rudder and am wondering where I 
shall drift. Don’t be stupid, Stuart, come.” 

Half way down on the landing of the broad 
stairs of the hotel, they met a little figure with 
golden hair and wild rose cheeks. 

“Tini!”’ muttered Heckscher. 

Both of the girl’s ring-covered hands went 
out to him. 

“ Mais, mon ami, Stuart! I am so glad. I 
am so happy,” she cried, utterly regardless of 
Mrs. Baring’s presence. “I come back, ah, 
désolée not to have make my affairs righi, no, 
no! And my apartment I have rent him, so 
I arrive ad V’heure. 1 
have not seen Baring. He not know I come. 
she laughed gleefully. 
Heckscher 


“NO. ” 


now, 


Stuart ex- 


“Then you haven't heard?” 


| spoke in a low tone. 


““ Mais, non! What?” 

“Baring has received a severe injury at the 
arsenal. His eyes are hurt and bandaged. 
He cannot see. 

*“* Mon Dieu!” she made a faint little scream. 

“He’s at the Chat Rose. You will go to 
him, of course?” 

“ Sapristi! Of course! Non, I will not. 
Ze eyes bandage le mort, I! Tini in the middle 
of such things, never. I wait he get well, very 
sorry, désolée I wear only white and violet 
until he makes better. Ecoutez, mon ami, 
don’t tell him I arrive, eh?” 

“Certainly not if you don’t wish it.” 

He bowed and dashed down to where 
Constance waited. 

Heckscher began to explain. 
her hand. 

“Non, pas nécessaire, I heard it all, every 
word. Mon ami, be not so sad, laugh you, be 
gay comme moi, eh?” Constance laughed 
blithely in imitation of Tini. 

“Well, well, I never dreamed you were such 
a mimic,” Heckscher cried as they got into the 
car and started off for le Chat Rose. 

“‘Sapristi! Mon ami,” her voice was as 
merry as Tini’s own, “perhaps there are lots 
of other things you never dreamed of besides 
this.” She drew her rose velvet cloak with 
and pulled 
a scarf over her face oriental fashion. 

Tissot, the proprietor, was at the entrance 


She put up 


| when they arrived. 


Mrs. Baring, behind her chiffon, exclaimed, 
* Hello, Tissot, how do you do! Where is 
and Tissot, although not quite 
understanding the situation, led the way. 
“Leave us,” said Constance to Heckscher 
as they passed along the corridor. 
“You are going to iim?” his tone was re- 
proac hful and mystified. 
‘The skiff drifts where the wind wills. 
revoir. 
Tissot threw open the door of a small pri- 
vate room and proclaimed, “‘ Mademoiselle 
arrives.” 


Au 


P to that moment Constance had only 
thought of ministering to the suffering 
man, her husband. But Tissot had said, 
“Mademoiselle.” Very good. So be it. 
Baring raised his head. 

Constance ran over and half flung herself 
upon him. Kneeling by his chair, she mur- 
mured, “Ah, mon bien aimé! Mon ame! Mon 
ceur! Zis is terrible!” 

“Tini!” Baring exclaimed. 

“Mais, yes. Tini d tot. Why not? Eh? 
Who you expect? I know. I hear. I but 
now arrive, ze little apartment rented for ze 


month, I have to go to hotel. I meet Heck- 
scher. He tell to me. I hear zat you have 
sent for your wife to come to you. Tissot, he 
tell tome. Bah! Why you make send for ze 
wife, eh?” 

He folded his arms around her closely and 
answered. 

“Conventions, and I did not know you had 
returned. Rest easy, Mrs. Baring will not 
come. 

“Non, non, non! It is ze most important, 
you say to me how about ze eyes? Ze acci- 
dent? You? You? You? Eh?” Her tone 
was one of well-feigned anxiety. 

“Tini, I never knew you like this before.” 

Surprised and joyful he caught her to him. 
a “Do you really care, little girl, so much as 
this? 

“Who knows,” was the reply. ‘“‘Tiens, mon 
ami, is it to be a long time, eh, za bandage?’ . 

“No, only a few days. It might have been 
total blindness, if the chip of iron had struck 
an inch lower down.” 


ONSTANCE withdrew from his embrace, 
tiptoed across the room and set the door 
ajar letting in a flood of music, laughter and 
tinkle of glass. ‘“‘You hear ze musique, eh? 
And ze gaiety? And I tell you on my word, 
zere is in zere, at one small table—how you say 
—make conceal behind ze portiéres, Heck- 
scher.” 

“No matter about Heckscher, I 
hand was over his lips. 

“Tt is I who want to hear who is it with 
Heckscher? Some one I not see ever in my 
life. Tell me, who is zis girl, with hair iike 
mine, and ze blue eyes; a little girl, comme moi 
aussi; gown magnifique; jewels, ah! a tiara of 
turquoise and ze emerald; get me one like zat, 
Baring? Who is she?” 

Baring got up, holding fast to his chair arm, 
“T’ll go and find out,” was his answer. 

“Mais non, non! You must keep ze still. 
Mon Dieu! Baring, Baring, I make ze fun, 
I know who it is. 

“Who?” He stood still with her slim de- 
taining arms around him. 

“Vour wife.’ 

Impossible, he thought, yet he recognized 
the diadem the voice described. 

“With Heckscher you say?” he finally asked. 

“But, yes, to be sure, zat Heckscher, he is 
very, what you call, cunning! Pourquoi non, 
if you and Tini, why not also your wife and 
Heckscher?” 

““She’s not that sort.” 

“Oh—la! la! la! is she not? Has she also 
ze heart, ze thought, ze hungry for ze love, ze 
caress, ze soul of ze man, tell me?” Her 
voice was low, tender, ineffably sweet, gentle 
and appealing. 

He muttered a “damn it” under his breath, 
and je’ tked the bandage from his eyes. “‘Con- 
stance!” 

She 

“Ves, Constance,” 

“Do you care for Heckscher?’ 
brusquely. 

“T don’t know. 
caring means.” 

He took a step nearer to her. ‘Do you care 
for me?”’ His voice was harsh and eager. 

She glanced up at him. ‘You interest me 
more than you ever did before. The subtle 
ties of a man’s affections, shall we say, are 
always more or less entertaining to the 
woman who is acquainted with them.” 

“You are tantalizing and cruel,” he re- 
joined hotly. “For years I have tried to 
make you love me. You were as cold as ice. 
I drifted. I don’t pretend to be any sort of a 
saint, least of all Anthony, and now, here, 
where you would not set foot with me, you are 
dining in a curtained box with Stuart Heck- 
scher.”” 

“Perhaps I drifted, too,” she said with a 
smile. “Why not? And as to dining with 
Heckscher, I believe it was I who told you that 
story. 

Heckscher came in just at that moment 
with the surgeon. 

“Hello, Heckscher,” 
then turned to his wife. 
with him?” he asked, 
the woman. 

“Be divorced from you and marry Stuart 
Heckscher, I presume you mean?” she in- 
quired with hauteur. 

‘Yes, that’ s what I mean; because if you 
do, there’s no reason why you shouldn’t, and 
every reason why you can. 

“T don’t care to,” was Constance’s re- 
joinder. “To be entirely frank, yesterday I 
might have wanted to, but not to-day.” 

She walked toward the door. 

“Stop!” Baring ordered curtly. 

He drew near her. ‘“‘Dear,’’ he whispered 
brokenly, “if you love me, you will know how 
to forgive me.” A world of pleading was in 
his soul, yet she held aloof. 

“Ts it Heckscher after all?” 

There was fear now in his voice. The im- 
pulse to fight, to wrest his wife from the arms 
of “the other man” by brute force if necessary, 
did not lie in Baring. Words availed him 
nothing with this woman. She despised his 
weakness. 


’ her 


had drawn away from him. 
she echoed simply. 
he asked 


It all depends upon what 


Baring said carelessly, 
“Do you want to go 
indicating the man to 


(Continued on page go) 











A Pretty Hair Dress Is Easy To Arrange With 
These Fine Hairpieces 


Stylish coiff{ures for every occasion are not only possible but 


easy for you to attain with the aid of the proper hairpieces. 

And how it does add to your enjoyment, wherever you are, 
to know, that your hairdress is becoming and in perfect style, 
and that no one can possibly detect your extra hair, because 
it came from Simonson’s and matches your own absolutely 
in quality as well as color! 

Ask about the convenient TRIPLET SWITCH—a necessity 
for the new smart styles in hairdress, 

The beautiful ARETTA Cluster of Puffs for the crown or 
back hair, 

Or the ARLON—which completety covers straight, thin or 
discolored hair with a beautiful coiffure of wavy natural hair. 

Superior accommodations for Hairdressing, Marcel Wav- 
ing, Hair Coloring, Facial Massaging, Manicuring, and for 
imparting to your hair the genuine, permanent “EVER- 


LASTING WAVE”, which lasts till new hair grows in. , os 
Illustrated De Luxe catalog, «CHARMING COIFFURES”, y bs (A 


describing our fine hair pieces sent on receipt of f ' ux VY 
visiting card. ; oo; 2 0 Gh elees 
¢ 


bo. dimonson—Hair Goods—Hair Dressing—506 Fifth Ave., New York 




















Black Glass and Pottery 
a New Idea for the New Year 


LACKWARE! As new as it 

is decorative—a rich lustrous 
background for your table dec- 
oration. How else could you 
spend your Christmas cheque 
better than by making yourself 
a gift of the season’s newest 
idea first presented here? 


Other articles made in this Blackware 

are fruit baskets, flower baskets, 

sweet meat dishes, finger bowls and 

plates, footed sherbet glasses, ash 

trays, tumbler-coasters, candlesticks, 
vases and umbrella jars. 
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Black Glass Bowl 
12" in diameter............... $3.50 
14" in diameter... . 222222111: 5.00 ex ’ S 
Black Glass Flower Holder..... .75 O V I N G O N 
2 White China Birds...... each 1.50 
1 White China Butterfly... “ 75 


Fifth Avenue and 32nd Street, New York 












Arly’s Master piece 
” LA BOHEME 










i A striking attainment in the art of perfuming— 
'| the dernier cri in’ French flower creations. mg itl 
Sweet Pez 
ee Ee ON ine sp engin nen ses wees $4.00 Vase .$3.00 
5 Vivaudou (Dept. H, Times Building, New York) 
; will send you a generous sample of this 








wonder fragrance in @ miniature replica of 
the four-dollar bottle for twenty-five cents. 


ARLY 







Black Glass Bud 
Vase......$1.00 











Black Pottery Bowl 


























10” im GIAMOLE....... ccccccoses $2.00 
12% in diameter........sccccoe J 
14" in diameter..........0s00. 3.50 
16" in diameter..........seee¢ 5.00 
White China Frog or 
Turtle Flower Holder........ 75 
Kingfisher Flower Holder... $1.50 White China Bird........ each 1.50 
DR TD o vicvcindccccsses 75 Decorative Pond Lilies.... “ 1.00 
\ 
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BlackN 


White 
Dollar Box 


It is carefully packed with a specially 
selected assortment of chocolates, mould- 
ed in generous 
size pieces. An 
unusual box of 
most attract- 


ive chocolates. Bonbons=Chocolates 


Huyler’s Cocoa, like Huyler’s Candy, 
is supremely good 






















































































Interior: Home of 
Lilian Bayliss Green, Belmont, Mass 
Editor “*The Little House" Dept., 
Ladies Home Journal. 
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= __44 @ An example of simple economical home 
furnishing, in good taste; made possible 
by the use of LEAVENS’ Furniture exclusively. 
@ Our specialty in finishing to order enables the customer to carry 
out a color scheme, complete and harmonious in every detail. 
@ A wide variety of styles and finishes permits the exercise of in- 
dividual taste. 


1 a the 


@ Shipments carefully made, insuring safety. 
@ Send for complete set No. 8, of over two hundred illustrations, 
and color chart of Leavens’ finishes. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 





32 Canal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Come Out of 


the Kitchen 


(Continued from page 39) 


his vicinity. ‘‘But I did not know you knew 
Miss Revelly.” 

“Vet I do.” 

“And when I was describing her 

“Tt was as if I saw her before me.” 

“T am sorry I said anything about a friend 


| of yours, sir. I had supposed she was quite 


a stranger to you.” 

“Sometimes it seems to me, too, as if she 
were a stranger,” Crane answered. ‘‘Each 
time I see her, Jane-Ellen, she seems to me 


| so lovely and wonderful and miraculous that 
| it is as if I saw her for the first time. Some- 


times when I am away from her it seems to 
me quite ridiculous to believe that such a 
creature exists in this rather tiresome old 
world, and I feel like rushing back from 
wherever I am to assure myself that she isn’t 
just a creation of my own passionate desire. 


| In this sense, I think she will always be a 


stranger, always be a surprise to me even if 
I should have the great felicity of spending 
the rest of my days with her. Does it bore 
you, Jane-Ellen, to hear me talking this way 
about my own feelings?” 

Jane-Ellen did not answer; indeed some- 
thing seemed to suggest that she could not 
speak, but she shook her head and Burton 
went on. 


1 you see why it distressed me to hear 
from so good an authority as yourself 
that she had already engaged herse lf three 
times. It is not that I am of a jealous 
nature, Jane-Ellen, but when I ask her to be 
my wife, if she should say yes, I should want 
to feel sure that that meant——” 
“Oh, Mr. Crane!” said Jane-Ellen, “ye 


| said that to make Mr. Reed angry. 


‘And there was no truth in it?’ 
There was a pause. Jane-Ellen looked 


| down and wriggled her shoulders a little. 


Well,” she admitted, “‘there was some 


| truth in it. They were not exactly engage- 
| ments. We think in this part of the world 


that there’s something almost too harsh in a 
flat no—oh! the truth is,” she added, sud- 
denly changing her tone, “that girls don’t 


| know what they’re doing until they find that 


they have fallen in love themselves.” 
‘And do you think by any chance that 


| this revelation may have come to Miss 
| Revelly?” 


“T know right well it has,’’ answered Jane- 


Ellen. 


“Oh, my dear love!”’ cried Crane and took 
her into his arms. 

The kitchen clock, loudly ticking, looked 
down upon them on one side, and Willoughby, 


| loudly purring, looked up at them from the 
| other, and a good deal of ticking and purring 
| was done before Claudia broke the silence by 
| saying, like one to whom a good idea has 





| 


| 


come rather late: 
“But I never said it was through you that 
the revelation came.”’ 
“You mustn't say that it hasn’t even in 


| fun—not yet. 


“When may re” 

““When we’ve been married five years.’ 
Sometime later, when, that is to say, they 
had talked a little longer in the kitchen, and 
then shut it up for the night, and had gone 
and sat a little while in the parlour so that 
he might realize that she really was Miss 
Claudia Revelly, and they had sat a little 
while in the office so that she might act out 
for him the impression he had made on her 
during that first famous interview when he 
had reproved her conduct, when all these 
important conversations had taken place, 
Crane at last took her hand and said gravely, 
“T mustn’t keep you up any longer. Good 
night, my darling.” And he added, after an 
instant, “I’m so glad—so grateful—that 
your mind doesn’t ok like Reed’s and 

Tucker’s.’ 

“Like theirs—in what way?” 

““T’m glad you haven’t thought it necessary 
to make any protest at our being here alone.” 

A slight motion of his beloved’s shoulders 
told him she was not fully at one with him. 


OW foolish, Burton, of course I trust 
you absolutely, only— 
“Only what— 

She evidently felt that it was a moment 
when something decisive must be done, for 
she came and laid her head, not on his shoul- 
der, but as near as she could reach, which 
was about in the turn of his elbow. 

His arm was coldly limp. ‘Only what?” 
he repeated. 

“Only we’re not really alone.” 

““What do you mean, Claudia?” 

‘They’re all here—my brothers and sister.” 

“What, Smithfield, and Lily, and even 
Brindlebury?” 

She nodded in as much space as she had. 

‘*Where are they?” he asked. 

“They're playing Coon-Can in the garret. 
And oh,” she added with a sudden spasm of 
recollection, ‘‘they’ll be so hungry! Li | 
haven’t had anything to eat for ages. I 
promised to bring them something as soon 
as the house was quiet, only you put every- 


thing out of my head.” 
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“We'll give them a party in the dining- 
room—our first,’ said Crane. “I'll write 


the invitation, and we'll send Lefferts to the 
garret with it.” 

“Don’t you think I’d better go up and 
explain?” said Claudia. 

‘The invitation will explain,’ answered 
Burton. It read: ‘“‘Mr. Burton Crane and 
Miss Claudia Revelly request the pleasure 
of the Revellys’ company at supper immedi- 
ately.” 

They roused Lefferts, who had by this time 
fallen into a comfortable sleep. ‘‘Just run 
up and give this note to the people you'll 
find in the garret, there’s a good fellow,” 
said Crane. 

Lefferts sat up, rubbing his eyes. ‘The 
people I'll find in the garret,” he murmured, 

‘But how about the little black men in the 
chimney, and the ghosts who live in the wall? 
This is the strangest house, C rane, the very 
strangest house I ever knew.” But he took 
the note and wandered slowly up-stairs with 
it, shaking his head. 

On the landing of the second story, his eye 
caught the whisk of a skirt, and pursuing it 
instantly, he came upon Lily. He cornered 
her in the angle of the stairs. 

“Hold on,” he said, “I have a note for 
you, at least I have if you are one of the 
people who live in the garret. 

Lily, knowing nothing of the explanation 
that had taken place between Reed and 
Crane, was not a little alarmed at being thus 
caught in a house from which she had been 
so recently dismissed. She did not think 
quickly in a crisis, and now she could find 
nothing to say but “‘I don’t exactly live in 
the garret.”’ 

“How interesting it would be,” observed 
Lefferts, ‘‘if you would sit dow n here on the 
stairs and tell me who you are. 

‘There’s nothing to tell,”’ said Lily, won- 
dering what she had better admit. “I'm 
jus st the housemaid.”’ 

“Oh,” cried Lefferts, “then there are lots 
of things to tell. I have always wanted to 
ask housemaids a number of questions. For 
instance, why is it that you always drop the 
broom with which you sweep the stairs at 
six in the morning? Why do you fancy it 
will conduce to any one’s comfort to shut 
the blinds and turn on all the lights in a 
bedroom on a hot summer evening? Why 
do you hide the pillows and extra covering 
so that one never finds them until one is 
packing to go away the next morning? If 
you are a housemaid, you do these things; 
and if you do these things, you must know 
why you do them.” 

Lily smiled. ‘I’m afraid I was a very 
poor housemaid,” she answered. ‘‘ Anyhow, 
I’m not even that any more. I was dis 
missed.” 

““Indeed,”’ said Lefferts. ‘‘Now that must 
be an interesting experience. I have had 
several perfectly good businesses drop from 
under me, but I have never been dismissed 
Might I ask what led to it in your casc? 


RE MINISC ENT smile stole over Lily's 

face. ‘‘Mr. Crane dismissed me,” she 
said, “for saying something which I believe 
he thought himself. I called Mrs. Falkener 
an old harridan.” 

Lefferts shouted with pleasure. 

“Tf Crane had had a spark of intellectual 
honesty, he’d have raised your wages,” he 
said. “It’s just what he wanted to say him- 
self.” 

“Oh! I was glad to be dismissed,” re 
turned she. “I never approved of the 
whole plan anyhow.”’ And then fearing she 
had betrayed too much, she added, “And 
now you might tell me who you are.” 

““My name is Lefferts.” 

“Any relation to the poet?” 

It would be impossible to deny that this 
unexpected proof of his fame was agreeable 
to Lefferts. The conversation on the stairs 
became more absorbing, and the note was 
less likely to be delivered at all. 

In the meantime Claudia, while setting the 
table in the dining-room, had sent Crane 
down to the kitchen floor to get something out 
of the ice-box. As Crane approached this 
object about which so many sentimental 
recollections gathered, he saw he had been 
anticipated. A figure was already busy ex- 
tracting from it a well-filled plate. At his 
step, the figure turned quickly. It was 
Brindlebury. 

Even Brindlebury seemed to appreciate 
that, after all that had occurred in connec- 
tion with his lz ast departure, to be caught once 
again in Crane’s house was a serious matter. 
It would have been easy enough to save him- 
self by a confession that he was one of the 
Revellys, but to tell this without the consent 
of his brother and sisters would have been 
considered traitorous in the extreme. 

He backed away from the ice-box. ‘Mr 
Crane,” he said, with unusual seriousness, 

‘you probably feel that an explanation is 
due you And there he stopped, not being 
able at the moment to think of anything to 
say. 

Crane took pity on him. “Brindlebury,” 
he said, ‘it would be ungenerous of me to 
conceal from you that our relative positions 

(Continued on page go) 
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Respectfully submitted, 





































Formerly M. C. Migel & Co. 


Qualité Silk Originators 
New York 





Kor 


A 


A TYPICAL EXPERIENCE WITH 


PUSSY-WILLOW 


We quote from a letter just received: 


“The Pussy Willow dress I made year before last has been such a 
good ad for your merchandise, that | must tell you about it. 
wore the dress all last summer when | was in mourning. 

made it over last fall with black net for a dinner dress and wore it 
When spring came | decided it would make an 
excellent bathing suit by cutting off the sleeves, taking a tuck in the 
skirt and adding a sash. The surf here is terrific and the wash of 
sand and pebbles soon reduces an ordinary bathing suit to tatters; 
but would you believe it, my Pussy V /illow is absolutely as good 
as new—not even a thin place anywhere, and the color still a good 
black. The bathing suit has become a byword on the beach and 
almost every day someone asks: “Not a tear in that Pussy Willow 
I don’t think any woman at Bellport will have anything but 
a Pussy Willow bathing suit next summer. 
let the tuck out again and am confident that that silk will wear 
through this winter as a house dress, It is really a remarkable silk.” 


H. R. Mallinson & Company 


and Paris 


First | 
Then | ° 


As for mine, | shall 
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is responsible for the beauty you 


admire. It is ideal in every way. 

CREME SIMON, 45c,75c and $1.25. 

POUDRE SIMON (Face Powder), 
40c and 75c. 

SAVON SIMON (Toilet Soap), 
one size, 50c. 


At All Good Dealers 
FREE —A hand- 
some and 
ractical CREME 
IMON diminution 
mirror sent free for 
the name of your 
dealer. 

MAURICE LEVY, 
Sole U. S. Agent, 
Dept. “*B”’ 

15 West 38th St., 
New York 
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Reproductions 
of Old English 
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| Write for Booklet 
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It is a simple matter to achieve 
the newest mode with PIERRE’S 


- Transformation 
Ideal 


1. Draw your own hair flat back over the head. 
2. Adjust the Transformation. As it is 
constructed on a '-inch open net, it 
will rest lightly and securely. 








specialist in 


Transformation 
His coiffures are the equal of those obtained 
in Paris, where he received his training. 


PIERRE is the only 
America. 


PERMANENT HAIR WAVING, WITH 
THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT Undertaken 
Only When Considered Advisable and Possible. 


3. Dress in any style as naturally and 
easily as you would your own hair, 
which meanwhile is given a chance to 
rest and become strong. Furthermore, 
if your hair is scanty or damaged the 
transformation will hide these defects. 
So invariable is Pierre’s success that 
he will make up the Transformation 
Ideal, on approval, without deposit. 
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WE 


18 East 46th Street, New York 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton 





The Wise Housewife 


gives thought to the things that promote creature comfort 


and help to make home life happier. 


commendable work are found in 


Good 
Home 
Beverages 





Valuable aids in that 


3 Always 
Ready 

Easy to 
Serve 


Al é «** Stoul 


They have been adding to home comfort as well as provid- 
ing delightful hospitality in city and country for 130 years. 
Sterling old beverages that render valuable assistance in 
making a meal more enjoyable and more successful. Every- 
body likes a glass of foamed crowned delicious old Evans’ 


Ale or Stout. 


A treat for all the senses. 


Supplied in Bottles and Splits by Leading Dealers, or write to C. H. EVANS & SONS, Est. 1786. Hudson. N. Y 
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Sleeveless 
Gowns 


and Transparent Sleeves 
require that the underarm 
be smooth. To remove 
objectionable hair isa safe 
and simple matter with 


DEPILATORY 
POW DER 


This reliable preparation re- 
moves hair from face, neck, 
arms or underarm in a few 
minutes, but does not cause it 
to return thick and coarse. X. 
Bazin has been used for over 
75 years in Paris and New York. 
Ask your dermatclogist or 
doctor. 


50c and $1.00 


at drug and department stores. If your 
dealer hasn't X. Bazin, send us 50c for 
trial bottle. If you send $1.00 for large 
bottle, we will include, FREE, a 25c jar 
of our famous Sozo Cold Cream 


HALL & RUCKEL 
229 Washington St. N. Y. 
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beets ry 
Cakes 


CONTAINING 
UNIQUE FAVORS 


the Bride's Cake Knife, ete, 
are Fils deseribed (w/th prices) in 
our booklet:“Wedding Suggestions’ 


-sent free on request 


Visitors to New York City always weleome 


Weant 


628 Fifth Ave New York 


ESTABLISHED 
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“I know Elizabeth Arden 
can help” 


Whether the trouble be a mere reddening of the skin, or 

1 heavy, double chin, it is the same. Wherever you will 

find an Arden client, you will find faith, born of experience, 

in Elizabeth Arden’s remarkable originality and ingenuity 
in effectively conquering any blemishing con- 
dition of complexion or contour. 


As the head and spirit of the largest and busiest Salon 
in the world, situa ated on our own Fifth Avenue, she 
occupies a position as foremost adviser to New York's 
society women, on the complexion and the supporting 
tissues of the face, neck, arms and shoulders. 

The unusual success of Elizabeth Arden’s methods is 
due, in a great measure, to the efficacy of the Venetian 
Toilet Preparations, of which she is the originator. 
And for every defect, common or se’ ldom-seen, there 
is a “special purpose” Venetian Preparation. 


Following are a Few Good Examples 
Of Venetian Preparations and Their Uses. 


When Dust-clogged Pores Enlarge—Making the skin coarse and red, causing blackheads 
one at biemishes to form around the nose and mouth, there is just one remedy—Venetian 
PO CREAM. This thick, white paste cleanses the pores of all foreign matter, healing and 
poe to normal size. It creates a velvet skin. Jar, $1. 

When the Skin Becomes Withered— When color fades, when dryness and sallowness become 
apparent, then the Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic must be used to tsghten, whiten and firm the 
skin Bottles, 75c, $1.50, $3. When extceme bagginess and wrinkling are present, with the 
inevitable eye puffine ss, Elizabeth Arde a ‘*snew SPECIAL ASTRINGENT, made from cosily 
imported herbs, is re quired. Bottle, 

To Restore the Graceful Curves of the Tie bust and shoulders, there is ‘nothing with greater 
fat oroducing quz alitie s than Elizabeth Arden’s Ardona Cream. Jar, $1 

Now it is VERDE OPHELIA—Elizabeth Arden’s new GREEN face powder, which has taken 
New York by storm. A boon when the face reddens while dancing or skating. ar, $1, $2. 
Also, Just Introduced—By Elizabeth Arden, is the exquisite Shading Powder, which gives a 
facinating effect when applied over and under the eyes’ Box, $1 


Orders Received by Mail are Given Every Attention 
WHEN YOU’VE A FEW SPARE MOMENTS 


“between engagements,” call at the Arden Salon D’Oro, as do many of New York's busiest 
society women, to obtain a Venetian Strapping Muscle Treatme nt, which dispels all traces of 
fatigue, crows’ feet, eye puffiness, skin discolorations and other distressing signs, The treat- 
ment requires but a short time and is very restful. 


Let Elizabeth Arden Speak with You through her charm- 
ing Book, “The Quest of the Beautiful” (sent gratis) 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


New Salon D’Oro, (82% Finest) 673 Fifth Avenue 


Formerly 589 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK (Entrance 53rd Street) 
Washington, D. C., 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
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are reversed. At the present moment the stant. People talk as if it were common, as 
power is all in your hands. Havea cigarette. if everyone fell in love, but I don’t believe 
I believe you used to like this brand.” they do—not like this. Look at me. I’ve 

“Only when I had smoked all my own.” only known this man as you say a little while, 

“You see, Brindlebury, it is not only that I’ve onty talked to him a few times, and some 
I am obliged to forgive you, I have to go of those were disagreeable, and yet the idea 
further. I have to make up to you. For of spending my life with him not only seems 
the truth is, Brindlebury, that 1 want to natural, but all the rest of my life—you and 
marry your sister.” my home—seem strange and unfamiliar. I 

“You want to marry Jane- Ellen?” feel the way you do when you've been living 

“More than I can tell you. abroad hearing strange languages and sud- 

* And what does she say? denly some one speaks to you in your own 

“She likes the idea.” native tongue. When Burton——” 

“Bless my soul! you are going to be my “ Burton?” 
brother-in-law.” “Didn’t I tell you we’re engaged?” 

“No rose without its thorn, I understand.” “My dear Claudia, you must admit we 

| The situation was too tempting to the don’t really know anything about him.” 
boy’s love of a joke. He seated himself on “You have the rest of your life for finding 
the top of the ice-box and folded his arms. out, Paul.” 

“T do not know,” he said, “‘that I should They went down-stairs presently to sup- 
be justified in giving my consent to any such per—a meal that promised to be a good deal 
marriage. Would it tend to make my sister more agreeable than dinner had been. For 
happy? The woman who marries above her all Paul’s expressed doubts, he had every dis- 
social position—the man who marries his position to make himself pleasant to his 
cook—is bound to regret it. Have you con- future brother-in-law, and even Lily had felt 
sidered, Mr. Crane, that however you may his charm. Lefferts, the only person in the 
value my sister yourself, many of your proud dark as to the whole situation, served as an 
friends would not receive her?” excellent audience. All four recounted—to- 

“To my mind, Brindlebury, these social gether and in turn—the whole story, from 
distinctions are very unimportant. Even the moment when the idea had first occurred 
you I should be willing to have to dinner now to Claudia, at eleven years of age, that she 
and then when we were alone.” would like to learn to cook, down to the 

“The deuce you would,” said Brindlebury, subtlest allusion of that evening’s dinner- 
and added, “but suppose my sister’s lack of _ table. 
refinement oa There was no denying that the part of the 

“| can’ ’t let you talk like that even in fun, tale that pleased Lefferts best was that re- 
Revelly,” said Crane. “Get off your ice- ferring to the closing of the ice-box lid so 
box and let us go back to Claudia.” near the nose of the lady whom some day he 

“Ah, you knew all along?” was to have as a mother-in-law. He made 

“T have suspected for some time. Reed Claudia and Burton both go over it again, 
told me this evening.” for fear one or the other might haye forgotten 

some of the details. 

} Bu when they reached the dining-room, He even began an ode: 

Claudia was not there. She had gone 

herself to tell her news to her brother Paul. Ah, when the lid of an ice-box descending 

He was sitting alone in the garret with the Grazes a nose that has turned up at you, 

remnants of the game of Coon-Can before What in the world is the use of pretending 

him. Claudia came and put her hand on his That you don’t feel just the way that you 
shoulder, but he did not move do? 
“Do you know what I have made up my 

rind to do?” he said. “I mean to go bon But before the muse could whisper further, 

make a clean breast of this to Crane. The there was a loud peal at the front door-bell. 

game is about up, and I don’t think he’s had Every one knew instantly what it was—Reed 

a square deal. He’s a nice fellow, and I’d_ returning to make one more effort to save 

like to put myself straight with him.” Claudia’s reputation. 

Claudia remained standing behind her “Well,” said Paul, sinking down in his 
brother, as she asked, “You like him, Paul?” chair and thrusting his hands still deeper into 

“Very much indeed. I think he’s behaved his pockets, “I shan’t let him in. My future 
mighty well through all this. Don’t you like depends on my getting over the habit of 
him?” answering bells.” 

There was an instant’s pause, and then “Same here,” said Brindlebury. 

Claudia answered simply: “T certainly shan’t open the door for the 
“T love him, Paul.” man,” said Crane, “and Claudia shall go 
Her brother sprang to his feet. “Don’t only over my dead body.’ 

say that even to yourself, my dear,” he said. Again the bell rang. 

“You don’t know what men of his sort are Lily rose. I shall let him in,” she said, 

like. Spoilt, run after, cold-blooded. He’s “I think you are all very unjust to Randolph.” 

not like the men you’ve ruled over all your Claudia smiled as her sister left the room. 
life——” “There,” she said, “that’s all right. No 
“No, indeed, he’s not,” said Claudia. one has such a good effect on Randolph as 
“My dear girl,” her brother went on seri- Lily has. In fifteen minutes he will be per- 
ously, “this is not like you. You must put fectly calm and polite. In half an hour she 
this out of yourhead. Afterall, that oughtn’t will have a him he likes things bet- 
to be very hard. You’ve hardly known the _ ter the way they 

man more than a few days.’ “T should think,” "said Lefferts, glancing at 
“Paul, that shows you don’t know what Claudia, “that it might take her a little 

love is. It hasn’t anything to do with time, longer than that.” 

or your own will. It’s just there in an in- It did take her a little longer. 


Madame Rostand 


(Continued from page 43) 


peasants and labourers for the most part, this conflict will be readily understood across 
now find themselves crippled and _ helpless. the Atlantic. 
With no arriére-pensée, they went to the front “The war has taught us that the most 
for a principle which is the very foundation abominable thing in the world is to create 
of society—respect for the given word. That, unnecessary suffering, ” Madame _ Rostand 
indeed, is the basis of the honour which we continued. ‘Every one will admit that 
have learned to regard as one of the highest the chief horror lies not so much in the stu- 
virtues in life. A broken promise means pendous loss of life, not in the wounds in- 
certain degradation and loss of self-respect. flicted, but in the inevitable suffering heaped 
People can live without wealth, but they upon the helpless and dependent. 
degenerate without honour. The conscience “Let us, therefore, take to heart the message 
of the massesis sensitive. A nation willrise to so terrible a crisis carries. Let us teach our 
defend its good name no matter what the cost. children to keep their word and let us live 
“Europeans sometimes hear that the people up to that principle ourselves. We must try 
of the United States care more for material not to do harm wilfully, either by an unkind 
interests than ethical values. But I have al- word in affairs of business or by the cowardly 
ways considered Americans true idealists. blow. But above all, let us extend succour 
This conviction I do not base on the great to the unfortunate and have pity on helpless 
republic’ s generosity in this fearful hour. My animals. We should realize that the most 
faith is founded on another trait. How often contemptible creature in the world is he who 
have I been told that the word of an American takes advantage of his own power to torture 
is as good as his bond! Truly, the lesson of the weak and defenseless.” 


Constance Baring Could and Did 
(Continued from page 86) 


Mrs. Baring shook her head. Her small me. Neither of you could do it. [’m tired. 
| figure, rather regal than appealing, rather, I’m going away. If you ever care to come 
| perhaps, self-sufficient to the casual eye, back to America, if you ever get hold of your- 
| became rigid. self enough to be able to get hold of me too, 
In a low, clear tone she said, “It’s not come.” 

Heckscher any more than it’s you. After all, “But Constance, you’re my wife. You 
Val, I suppose it takes a very big, very imperi- cannot leave me. 

ous, very masterful man to win a woman like “But I can.” And she did. 
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N December 31st—at 
the Automobile Show 
in New York City—we 
shall formally introduce 
to the American people 
a new addition to the 
Paige line—a_ six-cyl- 
inder car which sells 
for $1050. 

Right now, we might tell 
you that this new Paige is a star- 
tling achievement. 

We might tell you about its remark- 
able motor—its luxurious appoint- 

ments—its rich French leather 
upholstery—its roomy seating ar- 
rangements for five full grown pas- 
sengers—its ample wheelbase and 
impressive European stream lines. 

We might tell you about all of these 
features—and a great many more. 
But we much prefer that you shall 
establish them for yourself. 

We want you to FIND in this car your 
ideal of what a five-passenger auto- 
mobile really should be. 

We want you to personally “discover” 
the car that you and your family 
have been waiting for and hoping 
for these many years. 

We want you to set your expectations 
just as high as you possi ly can. 
Then, examine this new Paige and 
see if you are obliged to make one 
single compromise. 

We ask you to do this for YOURSELF. 
We shall be quite content to abide 
by the result. 

And, now, just a few words in expla- 
nation of the success which has 
come to this company in such gen- 
erous measure. 

First and foremost, let it be under- 
stood that Paige builds not for 
price— but for QUALITY. 

As we have repeatedly stated in our 
public announcements: 

“It is by no means difficult to manu- 
facture a car for a PRICE, but it is 
quite a different matter to produce 
a car of 100-point excellence and 
still maintain a price to the con- 
sumer that is not prohibitive.” 
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There, you have the very essence of 
the Paige idea. 

There you have the compelling motive 
behind every car which has. ever 
left this factory. 

There you have the REASON for the 
astounding value which you will 
find in the new five-passenger model 
quite as well as the larger Fairfield 
*“Six-46." 

REMEMBER, YOU CAN ONLY GET 
OUT OF A PRODUCT PRECISELY 
WHAT THE MANUFACTURER 
PUTS INTO IT. 


There is no substitute for basic qual- 
ity. No matter whether it be a 
typewriter, farm tractor or automo- 
bile, service must be BUILT IN the 
product—not merely veneered on 
the surface. 

Let us here, then, renew our bond of 
Faith with the American public. 
So long as Paige cars are built, we 
shall unceasingly maintain our 
policy of building only GOOD cars 
—with quality our first and fore- 

most consideration. 

It is a matter of public knowledge 
that the cost of raw material and 
labor has vastly increased during 
the past twelve months. 

Notwithstanding this fact, however. 
we pledge ourselves to jealously 
guard even the quality of every 
cotter pin which goes into the con- 
struction of a Paige car. 

We pledge ourselves to employ only 
the BEST materials and only the 
BEST workmanship that the mar- 
ket affords. 


So long as Paige cars are sold, we shall 
remain keenly sensible of our obli- 
gation to see that these cars render 
unfailing service and continue to 
merit the confidence which has 
been reposed in them. 

On this basis. we ask you to buy a 
Paige—not because of its price—but 
because of its nameplate. 

We ask you to believe in these cars as 
WE believe in them. We willingly 
accept our share of the responsi- 
bility. 
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Paige-~Detroit Motor Car Company 
Fairfield * Six-46" iia? tabi 
etroit, Michigan 


$1295 On Exhibition at $1050 


New York Automobile Show — Space A-30 f£. o. b. Detroit 
Chicago Automobile Show Space D-6 


Fleetwood “ Six-38" 


f. o. b. Detroit 
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What’s Going On 


(Continued from page 28) 


Served by 
popular 
hostesses 

everywhere 





+ nota 


After the dinner, Maillard’s After Dinner Mints—al- 
though by no means to be confined to that particular 
occasion, for the fine flavor of melting mint is a choice 
favorite always, everywhere—truly a delectable dainty. 
In a smartly beribboned half pound box, priced at 25c. 
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The pretty octette in ‘*Princess Pat’’ 


sopranos and contraltos, and was made pop-_ revealed rare talent. The rich, sonorous lines 
ular here by Madame Fursch-Madi. Itisa_ that rolled from her tongue in some of the 
distinct adaptation from a part of the sextet more intense scenes were wonderful to hear 


in “Lucia” served up with luscious oriental even though a bit unintelligible to those 


At all good stores, 
or if not available, 
delivered, carefully 


packed and postpaid 

to any address on 

receipt of price 

please send dealer's 
name 


To the Dealer— most store 

where quality counts are obtain 

ing wonderful results with 

Maillard products complete 

trade information, with price 

list, furnished on request 
write us today 
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ON 


Mme. Rose 
Gowns Remodeled 


Please read this letter. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Nov. 20th, 1915. 
My dear Madame Rose: 

I have received both pack- 
ages. I am delighted with my 
dresses. They fit beautifully 
and are most artistic and be- 
coming. 

Thanking you for my pretty 
gowns, I am sincerely 

Signed (Mrs.) M. A. Vance 
P.S. I love the sleeves. 


I can quote many hundreds of 
similar letters. There is no experi- 
menting here. You are absolutely 

» certain of satisfaction. 


You also will be “More than delighted”’ 


‘wom saverer MMMM 9) ae eNom ssn TOM Un nye 


I will take your discarded gowns and remodel them into Stunning 
Up-to-the-Minute Creations at very reasonable prices. 


Send your gown to me for an estimate. I will give you price and full 
eee by return mail. If the price does not meet with your approval, 
will return gown to you express prepaid. 


MME. ROSE 
**The Shop That Brings Paris to Your Door’’ 


We are now in new and larger quarters at 
11% and 13 West 39th Street New York City 
Opp. Lord & Taylor Formerly 49 West 37th St. 


Telephone, Bryant 2771 


PAT Tan Me 


| in, however, for “ 


harmonies. It was adequately sung on the 
present occasion by Madame Margarete 
Matzenauer. Caruso made a picturesque 
appearance, and Amato was a satisfactory 
high priest. But beyond the fact that Signor 
Scotti was seen drinking lemonade during an 
entr’acte, there is nothing more to record. 


Though plays of sex,crime, 
battle and sudden death 
have their hour in the 
passing of theatrical fads, it is the story of 
pure romance which, after all, lies nearest 
the heart of the great American public. It 
does not surprise me to learn that seats for 
Leo Ditrichstein in ‘“‘The Great Lover” are 
selling far in advance. The combination of a 
rare play and a competent actor is irresistible. 
Nothing that Broadway has given us this year 
is quite so appealing; Belasco and Cohan 
know pretty well what we like. Here we have 
Belasco training under Cohan management. 

“The Great Lover” tells the story of the 
passing of a popular operatic star who, after 
bolstering his waning powers with masterly 
art and technique, 
altogether. At this crisis he learns that the 
young soprano with whom he is infatuated 
really loves a baritone who is ready to step into 
the star’s shoes when the breakdown comes. 

Any words about Ditrichstein’s art are 
superfluous. The irresistible attraction which 
Jean Paurel holds for the frailer sex is readily 
understood. Whether pacifying a jealous 
prima donna, flirting with an admirer in the 
frigid circle of the Four Hundred or ardently 
wooing the young girl of his heart, he is 
utterly charming. “Kisses are kisses,” he 
says, “whether you mean them or not.” 
Indeed, one of the most delicious scenes of the 
play finds him reading old letters of his 
forty-six years of love making. He looks them 
over one by one—forgotten loves like dead 
autumn leaves—until one strikes his eye. 
“She was stupid and she couldn’t spell,” he 

| muses. “She must have been very beautiful.” 
And then when he has made the one big 
sacrifice of his life and sent his fiancée back 
to the man she really loves, the telephone 
rings and the desc ending curtain finds him 
making an engagement with a society woman 
in a little out of the way place in New Rochelle. 
Though his voice is gone, he has many years 

| of love before him. 

A company of eighteen supports Mr. 
Ditrichstein. Particularly effective are 
Virginia Fox Brooks as the young soprano, 
Beverly Sitgreaves as a jealous prima donna 
and Malcom Fassett as the young baritone. 


The French I must say a word about 
Stock Company the little Théatre Francais, 
now established at the 

Berkeley Lyceum. Starting three years ago 
with one performance a week, or the roof of 
the Century Theatre, the association has 
enlarged its field and now approaches the 
sacred precincts of Broadway. A full season 
of dramatic treats is planned, the repertoire 
including everything from the classics of 
Racine and Molitre to the modern pieces of 


A Return to 
Romance 


| Bernstein and Bataille. A_ well-rounded 
| company has been assembled and, if you are 


interested in perceiving how wonderfully the 
French tongue lends itself to dramatic 
expression, an evening spent at this pretty 
little playhouse will be well spent. I have not 
been able to see all the productions because 
the bill is changed so frequently. I did drop 
La Petite Peste” and “La 
Princesse Georges,”’ the latter by Alexandre 
Dumas, Fils. Lillian Greuze was a vivacious, 


| fiery little thing and altogether attractive. 


Andrée Méry, as the troubled princess, 


finally loses his voice- 


whose French has become rusty from disuse. 


A Bjornson Still another reaction from 
' Play Broadway drama is Eman- 
uel Reicher’s production at 
the Garden Theatre. The little playhouse 
where so many masterpieces have been 
presented bears its age sadly. It required 
courage to go to see a Bjérnson play, especially 
one labelled ‘‘When the Young Vine Blooms.” 
Before considering the play just a word 
about Reicher’s ambitions and plans. His 
connection with the Freie Buehne of Otto 
Brahm in Berlin is well known. The Freie 
Buehne, like the Artistic Theatre of Stanis- 
lavski in Moscow and the former Théatre 
Libre of Antoine in Paris, is devoted to high 
dramatic art. Mr. Reicher plans to create a 
similar institution in New York, where notable 
plays of all nations, plays which the timorous 
Broadway manager has no use for, will be 
presented. Subscriptions for the season of 
thirty weeks have been sought from that 
desirable but neglected clientéle which is 
always anxious to support something different 
in the drama. 

“The Modern Stage,” the first of the 
exclusive subscription organizations that are 
now so common among us, and the American 
People’s Theatre, a society for the wage 
earner and student, are working for the 
success of the new venture. The members of 
The Modern Stage pay from three dollars 
down for their seats, during the first week of 
each new production. The prices for the 
following weeks are from twenty-five to 
seventy-five cents. All seats not taken by 
these two associations are put on sale. 

The first production is worthy of high 
praise. The play is delicious and strongly 
reminiscent of Bernard Shaw without, how- 
ever, the sharp, piercing sting of the Shavian 
wit. Instead, Bjérnson’s humour is of a 
broader, kindlier, more sympathetic nature 
but none the less forceful. A powerful under- 
current of satire dominates, and many amus- 
ing situations make a spontaneous appeal. 
The humour has at times a strong Conti- 
nental flavour which is never offensive but 
may horrify some of our prudes. 


Transmigration and ome wg that athe 
and the Sout ea 

Traneportation Islands have lost their 
most skilful publicity agent? Jack London in 
“The Star Rover” has deserted these well- 
tested fields to venture gaily forth into the 
mysterious realms of the Unknown, which were 
first explored by Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbet- 
son.” Combining themes of self-hypnosis and 
metempsychosis, he tells an absorbing story 

made up of incidents in the previous existences 
of a condemned convict, who at one time or 
another was a gay courtier of France, a 
Roman soldier and an American pioneer. 
In each existence he was extremely handy 
with the sword or pistol according to the 
times, and his lines were more heroic than 
idyllic. Incidentally London describes con- 
ditions in San Quentin prison, California. 
To put his hero in a state which makes self- 
hypnosis possible, the  straight-jacket is 
employed with harrowing effects. The 
torture, which the unhappy man escaped by 
methods known best to fakirs and mounte- 
banks of the East, is described with a vivid- 
ness that is startling. For sheer brutality 
and horror it surpasses anything written 
on this theme. The novel attests the fertility 
of London’s imagination. 

It is worth while noting that Mrs. London 
is out with a book. But of “‘The Log of the 
Snark”—next month. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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STRIKING—YET QUITE CORRECT | 












THE 
0-G “CECIL” 
BOOT 


$6.50 


THE 


BOOT 


$6.50 








In the “Cecil”? 
in patent or black 


glazed kid with white calf up- 
pers, turned soles and wood heels of 
Louis model, you will recognize the 
acme of the prevailing style. 
Mail orders should be addressed to 





O-G “CECIL” | 





O’CONNOR & GOLDBERG 


THE REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Retail Shops and Style Exhibits, 23 E. Madison St. and 205 S. State St., Chicago 


This shoe is specially priced and as the number available is distinctly 
limited we suggest an early order. 







Whether in 

town or at the southern 

shores Fiskhats for spring are 

correct for present wear. Smartest 
shops are now showing them. 


Fiskhats are hats of character and exclusiveness — the 
Fisk label an unfailing guarantee of style and quality. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 


D. B. FISK & COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO Paris 




































Unapproachable 
in all of its distinctive 
characteristics, 


(Ae 


has won favor among 
millions of America’s 
smart women 

You, too, will be fasci- 
nated with its delicate soft- 
ness, exquisite fragrance 
and the youthful bloom it 
gives to any complexion 
Send for Miniature Book 


“A tint for every 
complexion” 


MARINELLO CO. 
Mallers Bldg.. Chicago 
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BULLETIN 20 


The Why 


of the 


Smartness of 
Paquin 








Each season she takes full cognizance of the elements that 
have a bearing on style— touches them with her genius 
and voilal—a fashion is created. 

This, for instance, is Paquin’s idea in a walking coat—it’s 
made exclusively of 


“F. B. & C.”” GLAZED KID 


and doesn’t it express your idea of smartness? Now doesn’t it? 
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“F. B. & C.” Various Colored Glazed Kid for Automobiling, Skat- 
ing and Street wear is now the standard of smartness. It is soft, 
colorful and particularly desirable for smart women’s outer wear. 
Ask to see costumes of ‘“F. B. & C.” various colored Glazed 
Kid at your favorite shops. 


The Fashion Publicity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


The trade may have color cards on request. 
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Let us be thankful 


for those whom 
we toast and for 
the drink worthy 
of the honor — 


CLUB 
COCKTAILS 


—for whose deli- 
cate and distinctive 
flavor discerning 
people are thankful 
all the year ‘round. 





















G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Importers of the famous 
Brand’s A-I Sauce 


Hartford 
New York London 
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N OLA—chocolate- 
flavored sugar wa- 
fers. Confections im- 
prisoning chocolate- 
flavored cream-filling in 
an exquisite combina- 
tion. Always appropri- 
ate, always appreciated, 
always delicious. 


FESTINO—Almond-shaped 
confections enclosing a fill- 
ing of almond - flavored 
cream, 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 








Pe aM aL ee 


Dr. Bys’ Sachets de Totlette 


i 


have been known for many years as the only safe rejuvenators 


for the complexion. 


They are natural remedies to correct 


facial blemishes, such as large pores, oily or too dry skin, 


redness and wrinkles. 


Dr. Dys’ Sachets are sold by 


”. Darsp, 14 West 47th Street, Mew work 


where free advice is given and all letters are answered promptly 


and conscientiously. 


Of the seven kinds of Sachets de Toilette, the Sachets de 


Beauté are the rejuvenators par excellence. 


They tone up 


the skin and give a healthy glow to the most tired face. We 
will send twelve of these Sachets by parcel post for $1.00. 


Our interesting booklet, “More Than Beautiful,” sent free on request. 








For Dresses, Waists, etc. 


SILK Every Style, Highest Quality 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Send for free Catalog 
International Silk Co.° New York Cy” 


? 

DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 
You can have the same 
LASHNEEN, « hair food, applied 
once each day, will absolutely produce 
thick and long eyebrows and eyelashes. 
Fasy to apply—sure in results. Lash- 
neen is ao Oriental formula. 
One box is all you will need. Net sold at 
druggists, Mailed on receipt of 250 coin and 

2e postage, or Canadian money order. 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 29, Phitadelphia 
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© If you are particular 


Send 15 cents 


Jor this 


Petite Sample 


of the new odor 


“ADORATION" 


in Glebeas Inspiration 
ENDS that indefinable 
something which mutely 
bespeaks refinement. Lead- 
ers of New York society 
were quick to learn its 
distingut individuality. 
Sample is sufficient for 
three weeks’ use 
In two regular sizes 
At $1.00 & $2.50 
GLEBEAS IMPORTATION 
CO. :: 6 East 30th St., N.Y. 


What’s 


Strong, Well- A_ very dear but very 
Written Books ®@trow lady said of Dick- 

ens not long ago, “Indeed! 
I don’t read him. I live with the people of 
my books, and I should certainly not sur- 
round myself with or know such sordid and 
unpleasant people as his. They don’t even 
amuse me.”” Many persons will feel this way 
about the very real people who help in the 
making and marring of Arnold L’Hommedieu. 
In ‘‘God’s Man,” George Bronson Howard 
makes a serious attempt to “point a moral” 
if not to “adorn a tale.”’ There is no thought 
of amusement, not a ray of humour in this 
terribly graphic picture of an underworld so 
near to us that it might be a part of our own 
lives. The little sermons tucked away are 
perhaps less convincing than the lurid de- 
scription, just as the hermit philosopher of 
the beach is not so vital as are Beau and 
Pink, the Phony Kid. This is not a home book, 
but it is very well written, having many 
passages of great beauty. 

Moi je suis philosophe. Again the vision, 
again suffering to crystallize the nebulous. 
“The Money Master,” by Sir Gilbert Parker 
| is another study of an ego whose habit of 
looking beyond is responsible for the usual 
stumbles. Not a Quixote, seeking adven- 
tures, but one who draws misadventure to 
himself by being himself is Jean Jacques 
Barbille. For the development of the soul of 
him, so much of sorrow and loss is sent as to 
seem an insult to one capable of such nobility 
of action. However, the charm of the telling, 
the gaiety of the gay moments and the 
happiness at last led me to forgive the har- 
rowing of my feelings. 








Some Entertain, In “The Extra Day” 
Others—Instruct? Algernon Blackwood 
has written of children 
as he would like them to be. An allegory, per- 
| haps a phantasy—it might be anything you 
| choose—but Judy, Tim and Maria seem meant 
for real children. Their search for an extra day 
| for intimate communion with nature and 
magic of any sort is the story. I may be 
| accused of not being able to appreciate the 
spirit of the book, and I cheerfully admit it. 
Children with soulful eyes and expressions 
have been too often credited with ultra- 
| refinement and appreciation of the beautiful, 
when as a matter of fact they are just hungry 
or out after mischief. Judy, Tim and Maria 
are poetic, imaginative, dramatic, and all 
| children have these qualities in flashes, but 
in these three the qualities are sustained, 
| consciously too—and why, of course,—‘‘The 
Extra Day” is a burlesque. The nature stuff, 
the tramp with the sensitive soul, the austere 
aunt are changed in a twinkling by the poetic 
magic of the children. 

While reading ‘Hearts Kindred” I kept 
turning back to the title page, and each time 
to my recurring amazement found Zona 
Gale’s name confronting me. Being Miss 
Gale’s book I felt bound to finish it. A 
western miner and the people of a mining 
camp are used to illustrate and emphasize 
men’s lust for blood for blood’s sake. Then 
the raison d’étre of extracts from Jane Addams, 


’ | Rosika Schwimmer, Lida Heymann and other 


women of the Peace Conference! The climax 


Journey’s 


(Continued from page 45) 


hard living in the new counties? Red Hill 
then was not the great mansion that you 
have known. I grew weary, I that had lived 
softly, granddaughter of a governor, wife of 
a governor. Nine children I bore him, be- 
sides my poor wee Dick that died a babe in 
arms. And the lads, grown tall, ran wild, 
whooping and hallooing about the planta- 
tion, bareheaded and barelegged like unbroken 
colts. He was no stern father, as were others 
of his age, nor did he hold with those that 
pen young life in school-rooms. Beyond his 
time he was in all things. But it fretted me. 
I was younger and less wise even than I be 
now. 

“It was in the room across the corridor he 
died, upright in his chair and looking death 
in the face with brave eyes that had quailed 
for no man’s frown. And the frown of a 
friend that misjudges is bitter hard to bear. 
You have heard how once General Washing- 
ton, that was his best friend and most cher- 
ished, was almost turned from him, and 
thanks to whom? No matter! It all came 
right at last. He died the happier for that 
| knowledge. 
| ‘He never suspected how one nearer than 
| a friend might misprize him. For I that was 
| his widow became again a wife. I say the 

word now, and I wonder. Oh, but I lived 
easily, the last years! No more roving. No 
more unschooled lads to set the house in a 
| stir. All fair and ordered, and full of dig- 
nity, as in my secret, most disloyal heart 
I perhaps had sometimes prayed.” 

The old cracked voice was silent. The 
embers of the smoldering logs fell softly on 











the ash. Miss Patsy followed her Arabella 
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Going On 


(Continued from page 92) 


shows how the women’s peace arguments, 
though powerless against the lust of Europe, 
influenced the United States government in 
its stand. 

Paris, London and New York at their best, 
then a little tin-covered hut on a western 
prairie is at least a change, but with the only 
man ‘the hut became a~home in short order 
for ‘“‘The Prairie Wife” by Arthur Stringer. 
Despite the many good qualities of David, 
he was somewhat of a jealous disposition; 
I am personally glad that a good strong man 
of all work also liked the prairie and the 
prairie wife. The author has given us a 
pleasant story and for once the usual tragedy 


_ of blasted crops and blighted hopes is not told. 


The marvel of this tale is where and how 
Stringer got his understanding of woman’s 
mind and “nerves.” Could a woman, I 
wonder, depict more truthfully, more tenderly 
the psychological fears and ecstasies felt by 
another woman as she prepares for the birth 
of her child? 

“Off Sandy Hook” struck me as an odd 
title for a book by an Englishwoman, one 
Richard Dehan. The book is a collection of 
short stories, the first, a simple tale of an 
elephant, his lovely young trained nurse and 
the clinical thermometer. One would rather 
this story had been told by Kipling than by 
so evident an admirer. Perhaps the best 
story is the one that tells of an invaluable 
and infallible device for making farces and 
comedies ‘‘go.”’ 

Books for an: A good book for an idle 
Idle Moment moment is the “The 

Promise,”’ by James Hen- 
dryx. He who would write of the North or 
Northwest must expect to be compared with 
Jack London or Rex Beach, for as yet they 
seem to have monopolized its essence. Mr. 
Hendryx has felt it, but fails to express it 
convincingly in the story of Broadway Bill. 
Rich and a good sport when disowned and 
discredited, he conquers not only the rugged 
men, but the physical rigours of the northern 
winter. In one short year he does the impos- 
sible with ease, winning his “place in the 
sun” and the girl who loved him but had 
failed him. It is too, too much! 

A plethora of war romances is of course the 
penalty the world will pay for its world war, 
but why mix history that isn’t good with 
fiction that is bad? Arthur Gleason’s ‘‘ Young 
Hilda at the Wars,” an account of Mrs. 
Gleason’s experiences in Belgium, would have 
been delightful, perhaps, if either fact or 
fancy had been omitted. It is impossible to 
tell where history ends and fiction begins. 
Altogether, the preface which “puts us wise” 
is the most irritating part of the book. 

Reading ‘Michael O’Halloran” rather 
makes me feel that Mrs. Gene Stratton 
Forter’s recipe for a fairy story is about like 
this: 

One part study 

One part sociology 

One part unsound finance 

Do not mix but hang carefully on the 
personality of a perfectly clean, self-sacrificing, 
religious newsboy. Cover thickly with 
sentimentality and serve large portions to 
feminine readers. 


End 


for at least two pages, double columned, of 
fine type. 

“Can you dream, child,” said the old 
woman, from her bed of death, “for what I 
have prayed these twenty years? That I 
might hear his voice once more, just in the 
common business of every day, as I heard 
it often when he would stand of a morning 
on the knoll and call to his slaves at work, 
Fox-a-Laddie, Scotchman, Big Solomon and 
the rest. Half a mile his voice would carry. 
Child, child, that never knew him! That 
voice of his—the little barefoot lad that had 
run wild in the Virginia woods—that voice 
that shook a king upon his throne and set 
ringing echoes that, while America is the land 
of liberty he loved, shall never die.” 

The twilight deepened in the long silence, 
so that Miss Patsy, with eyes strained and 
aching, must put by the precious book. 

“Grandmother,” she asked duteously, “is 
there anything I may fetch you?” 

“Valentine’s day,” said the old woman in 
the shadows. ‘Does the periwinkle still grow 
thick in the graveyard on the knoll? He 
knows what shall be graved on the stone, 
my son whom I can trust. Dorothea Dan- 
dridge——” 

“You mean Dorothea Winston, grand- 
mother?” the young girl kindly prompted. 

In the great four-poster the old woman 
laughed, but as one beyond all bitterness. 

“Winston?” she said. “And I for more 
than twenty years, ere ever Winston came, 
the wedded wife of that other? No, child, 
upon my stone let them grave for all time: 
To the memory of Dorothea Dandridge, wife 
of Patrick Henry.” 
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Beauty That Is More Than 
Skin Deep 


HE beauty which is worth while is the beauty of per- 
fect health. If you have that your skin will need n> 
cosmetics—your nerves will need no sedatives. 


Such health is possible for you or any other woman, once you 
rid yourself of constipation—free yourself of its health- 
wrecking consequences. 


Constipation and auto-intoxication—the poisoning of the 
system by fermenting waste matter held too long in the 
lower intestines—are responsible for three quarters of the 
illnesses from which women suffer. 


Constipation causes poor complexions. You can’t have a 
smooth skin as long as you feed it with polluted waste instead 
of rich nourishment. 


In the treatment of constipation doctors are coming more 
and more to discard laxatives and cathartics, and use instead 
a pure white mineral oil such as Nujol. 


Don’t confound the action of Nujol with the action of a cathartic. 


A cathartic is a drug. It roughly drives the sluggish intestine into 
activity, by irritation. Nujol is a pure mineral oil which gently leads 
it into activity by lubricating the intestinal lining and contents as a 
delicate machine is lubricated. 


There's a wide difference between the two methods—a wider difference 
in the result. 

Cathartic doses must be increased to get the effect. Nujol doses are 
decreased as the effect is obtained. 


Nujol is an odorless, tasteless mineral oil, harmless in any quantity. 
Write for booklet “‘The Rational Treatment of Constipation.” If 


your druggist hasn't it we will send a pint bottle of Nujol prepaid to 
any point in the United States on receipt of 75c—money order or 


stamps. Address Dept. 21. 


~\ STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne 


New Jersey 


Nujol 
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Approved by: 

Harvey W. Wiley, Director 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 
of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health. 





This Little Human 
Document Tells the 





THE ORIGINAL 


Many mothers cannot 
nurse their little ones. 
When this contin- 
gency arises the prob- 
’ em is to get the sub- 
stitute that is best suited to the baby’s individual 
requirements 
**Bagle Brand” has been successfully used as 
an infant food for half a century, and the thou- @ 
sands of recorded cases of children who have been 
carried through the critical p«riod on “Eagle lirand” have 
established it as the leading product of iis kind. Itkeeps 
weil, is absolutely pure and easily prepared. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
‘Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York mor phen 





Borden's Condensed Milk Co. 
108 Hudson Bt., New York. 

Please send me “Baby's Wel- 

fare.” Also “Baby's Biography,” 
as well as “Borden’s Recipes.” 





Make Your Own) 
Cap and Scarf 
with a Muff to Match 


[vs lots of fun and so easy to do! 

fakes only a few minutes to 
learn and then you can make one of 
those beautiful cap, scarf and muff 
sets that are so popular this winter. 
You can also make many other 
useful and comfortable articles for 
winter wear with the Indestructo 


Knic-Knac-Knitter 
$1.50 Post Paid 


This new ‘and practical device will 
enable you to arrange all sorts of 
fascinating combinations of color 
and materials in unique and original 
designs. 


You can make a shawl for 
mother, a scarf for sister, 
tassel caps for the boys, 
muffiers for the men, hats, 
leggings, wristiets, slippers, 
etc., with just a few dimes 
worth of yarn. 


Two rings, beautifully enamelled in 
white and securely packed, sent post 
paid on receipt of $1.50 in stamps, 
check, money, or money order (we'll 
take all responsibility of receiving 
it). Full instructions with every 
set. Send for yours to-day. 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO. 
253 Beiger Street, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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[LVERBLOOM Silk- 

enfiel is a wonderful 
new fabric of great dura- 
bility and exceptional 
style. 


It has a natural spring 
that gives garments the 
fashionable flare. It 
drapes in full folds, a 
quality which endears it 
to women of fashion. 


Silverbloom Silkenfiel is beau- 
tiful in texture, rich and lus- 
trous. And it makes up 
handsomely. The Silverbloom 
finish does for Silkenfiel what 
mercerizing does for cotton. 
No other fabric has a finish 
like Silverbloom Silkenfiel. 
Silverbloom Silkenfiel is ideal for 
dresses, suits, waists and skirts 
for maid and matron. It is also 
used for sport hats and parasols. 
Comes in a wide diversity of 
plain shades and patterns. Ask 
your dealer for  Silverbloom 
Silkenfiel by the yard or in the 
garment. Look for the label in 
the garment. 


LESHER WHITMAN & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


670 Broadway, New York 
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Nestlé Waved 


The Nestle 
Permanent Hair-Wave 


More and more is the new discovery of a hair treatment by which even the 
straightest hair growing on our heads is transformed into naturally wavy, 
appreciated. Months ago it was still predicted in New York that any per- 
manent hair-wave, and even if it was Nestlé’s, would only be a Summer fly 
acceptable for the seashore. Yet appointments from ladies whose hair we 
waved in early Summer are pouring in—all about in the same tenor, * Please 
reserve appointment for the re-waving of my hair which was a great success 
and immense boon to me; [ shall never take to iron waving again. My hair, 
I am glad to say, has improved immensely in health since your first waving 
and has grown about three inches. 

It could not be different. ‘The war in E urope may not seem to have any- 
thing to do with permanent hair-waving, yet it has established the superiority 
of the Nestlé-Hair-Treatment over the old means. For whereas the ordinary 
hair-waver had to close his establishment, Nestlé’s at 48 South Molton Street, 
London, continue their work as if there was no war because the women of gox id 
taste have been accustomed to the Nestlé wave, and will have no more reg- 
ular trolley lines made by curling irons. 

A net of well educated and trained Nestlé pupils i is gradually being spread 
all over the globe and thus provides opportunities for all, while lately the 


HOME OUTFIT brought out by us fills in the remaining gaps. 


Before Waving 


This Home Outfit is Wonderful 


The new Home Outfit with the latest improvements in implements and 
worked on any electric light socket came out in July and has found immediate 
favor with the public everywhere. Many hundreds have found their way 


into homes and displaced the nightly haircurlers and the barbaric form of 


hair-pinching with hot irons. ‘This Home Outfit produces naturally wavy hair 
in every single instance where intelligent care is being taken in the execution of 
the work. It has been introduced into many families. Working girls have 
combined to purchase this article for their mutual benefits. It has found its 
way into hospitals and schools. In fact it has proven that women everywhere 
are tiring of the old and harmful methods of waving their hair. 

The Nestlé Home Outfit consists of an electric heater, ten mechanical 
patent curlers, twenty prepared patent paper tubes and the small belongings 
to permanent waving. The only renewable parts are the preps ared paper tubes 
which are sold at toc apiece. The total cost of the Outfit is FIFTEEN DOL- 
LARS ONLY. It is sold under the restriction that it be not used for trade 


purpe SCS. 


The ‘“‘Nestol Treatment’’ for Babies 
and Small Children 


An old w hite-haired nurse paid us a visit the other day to tell us that she had really 
invented the “‘ Nestol"”’ treatment more than thirty years ago, although she said she had 
not worked it out so scientifically, but in spite of that had turned the hair of dozens of 
children curly for life, merely through never permitting it to hang straight. It is Mr. 
Nestlé’s contention, and always has been, that no single child need grow up with straight 
hair, assuming—we know exactly how to deal with their hair. We all had curly hair 
originally and the main reason why our children’s hair grows straight now is because we 
give it no opportunity to develop the soft daily cell production within and on the immedi- 
ate surface of the scalp. The Nestol treatment tells of the treatment baby’s hair ought 
to receive, and supplies a lotion which is applied to the scalp and whose ingredients prevent 
the shaft-cells when they appear on the scalp surface from closing up. A few months of 
this treatment and the new cell-grow works independently, which means that such hair 
wili grow naturally curly for all time. Incidentally, the Nestol lotion is just the lotion 
every one ought to use for their hair. It prevents the formation of scales on the scalp 
and other disorders incidental to our hair development. It is sold in the form of concen- 
trated cream, each cream being dissolved into two pints of water and applied once or twice 
aday. Price, inclusive treatment-directions, One Dollar per tube (two pints), or six tubes 
for Five Dollars. 

Apply for illustrated booklets and all particulars to 


C. NESTLE CO. 
657-9 Fifth Avenue, Corner 52nd Street, New York 


Tel. 6541 Plaza 
London, 48 South Moulton St. and 44 Dover St. Also at Berlin and Paris 
WARNING! We would be obliged if ladies who get their hair or scalp injured 
by irresponsible hairdressers in the attempt to give permanent waves would communicate 
with us, as also in all cases where such people allege to have received their education 
from Mr. Nestlé or the C. Nest!é Co 
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(Continued from page 31) 


“I’m named Bill, not ‘kind sir,’ and I'll 

| make a big fire for you to git dry by. That’s 

the reason Maw ties me up, the fire and that 

dynamite there in the corner. I’m no baby; 

I’m going on six next year, and I’m going to 
burn up this old rope.” 

Is it only in America that small children 
speak with such tones of manhood as did that 
Bill and work with such speed as was used 
by him in making burn very high that fire 
with dry sticks upon the rough hearth of 
great primitiveness? I do not know children 
in any way, but [ did and do still believe this 
Bill to be one of great remark. And as he 

| laboured I removed my dress and substituted 
the crude peasant garb of that Mamie who 
was the mother of that Bill. It was of such a 
nice warmth and dryness that I was com- 
pletely happy as I disposed my own clothing 
on a chair near to the blaze which that Bill 
attended in burning that cruel rope with a 
greatness of delight. Even with dry shoes of 
a strange bigness and coarseness I provided 
myself by the direction of that Bill, and then 
I sat me down beside him in a great comfort 
on a low chair. 


HAT’S that?” that Bill remarked with 

a suddenness, as a noise of thunder and 
a great lightning came at one time together 
in through the window of the hut. 

“ Again it will rain and I must run to get the 
blanket of Meester Bob behind that rock, so 
that it may dry also for the so gentle Goodboy 
horse,” I remarked to Bill to excuse myself 
while I went out rapidly to the road. 

“T ain’t afraid of no old lightning, but I’ I] 
go with you to keep it from hurting you, 
said that kind small Bill as he ran along very 
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close to those homespun mother skirts that 
appareled me, down the wide road in what I 
held to be the direction of my refuge rock, but 
with a mistake. 

For a number of minutes that small Bill 
| and myself walked on, and I made diligent 
search back in the forest for that rock with 
bushes surrounded until I discovered I am on 
a hill and much too far from that hut of 
Steve and of Mamie, in a lost way. 

“It is in the wrong direction and we must 
turn, small Bill,”” I made remark to him as he 
now held my hand in his and came much 
closer with each lightning and each thunder. 
Also a great and terrifying storm darkness 
had come down upon us from clouds near to 
the earth, which gave forth fire. 

Then as I spoke and looked down the hill 
at the home of that small Bill by my side, a 
terrible thing occurred, and again I am back 
in Belgium with the big guns. A great fire 
shell burst through the sky and dropped down 
on that poor small house which made it to 
rise up high in the air with a detonation that 
| shook me and that small Bill down to the 
| earth. 

“It’s the dynamite, run, run before it gits 
the two kegs in the shed,” cried that poor 
small Bill, and we began to run into the black 
forest as fast as is possible to us, but not 

| before I had observed a large portion of the so 
polite nice red swine rise in the air and fall 
back beside the flames of the house. 

I do not know how long it is that the small 
Bill and I ran away into the forest while the 
trees tossed and swayed above us in the wind 
and the lightning and thunder threatened us, 
but at last we came to another rock that is as 
great as the one under which Meester Bob 
had left me and into its shelter I crawled me 

| with Bill 

“Oh, mon Dieu,” I groaned to myself, 
“why did I ever leave the place at which that 
kind Meester Bob put me to stay by a 
promise!” Then of a sudden a thought came 
to me that if I had not gone to untie with a 
knife that small Bill, it would be with him 
even so as with the kind swine—in pieces. 

“Oh, little Bill, very small Bill,” I cried 
out to him, and with my arms I clasped him 
to my breast, the first little child that is ever 
so held by me. 

And that Bill for a long moment pressed 
very close to me also, and I felt his very small 
warm body to tremble and maybe a tear damp 
on my cheek, but immediately he was not so 
and had withdrawn from my embrace. 

“Go way, girl, I’m not afraid. I'll take 
keer of you, and I’ve got matches in my 
pocket if it gets dark,” he said in a voice of 
great manliness and did sc ratch one of those 
illuminators, which are called matches in 
America, on the under side of the rock for 
very pleasure to see it burn. I now saw still 
more good reason in the kind Mamie mother 
for that rope when it is not possible that 
small Bill can go beside her to the distance 
which she must travel. 








AL SOI thought that small Bill had not much 
heart for the good swine that is his family 
friend and also the chickens which made 
feathers in the air when the home was exploded, 
but I find that the heart of even so small a 
man is not to be read in entirety by a woman 
at times when they must control weeping. 
“That was a good red pig,’’ remarked that 
small Bill, and he turned himself so that I 
could not regard him and lighted another 
match for his comforting. I very greatly 
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longed to again embrace him in his sorrow, 
but he had given me a respect for him not to 
so do, and I restrained myself to question 
him instead. 

Where do you think we must now go, 
small Bill?” I made demand of him. “Is it 
possible to find the path of returning?” 

‘I’m not going back to no dynamite that 
maybe hasn’t busted, I’m going over North 
to Granny White’s where my mother is at, 
We can get there in maybe just one day and 
a night if you can walk as fast as me,” an- 
swered that small Bill in a manner of very 
great firmness. 

“How is it that you know where is that 
North, my Bill?” I asked him with becoming 
meekness, for it is that I am lost and that Bill 
is so sure that it is not so with him. 

““Moss on the trees and the sun when it 
comes out. Mister Bob learns me when I 
ride with him on Goodboy sometimes.” 

“Oh! is it that you are friends also to my 
good kind Meester Bob, small. Bill?” I asked 
with a great fervour, and this time I felt that 
I must take just one caress of that small hand 
on the rock beside me. 

“T mean Mister Bob Lawrence,’ but he 
ain’t your man. He ain’t married, though 
maybe he would if you asked him. You are 
a mighty pretty girl.” And that Bill he looked 
at me with a great—great what you call 
judiciousness in his eyes of blue heaven. 

am greatly embarrassed and I blushed 
exceedingly, not knowing what to make an- 
swer to that compliment of small Bill, when of 
a sudden just at the same time of the blush the 
sun thrust to right and to left the dark clouds 
and made the forest lovely with light all 
around and about that shelter rock. 

‘Come on, let’s get to Granny’s maybe 
‘fore dark,” that small Bill urged me, and 
immediately we set forth 

In all the life that is now to come to me in 
the future, I must ever remember that 
journey through the large forest of Meester 
Bob with that small Bill, who is yet no more 
than a babe, to guide me. It is the month of 
October and each tree is of a redness or a more 
brilliant hue than is gold, and on the ground 
is spread for our progression a carpet of 
leaves more beautiful than the long one that 
is laid down in the great hall at my lost 
Krymnwolde when the loved King Albert 
and the also loved Elizabeth come for the 
visits of state to my father and to my mother. 
And on each and every side there are more of 
the tall forest flowers that I now know are 
the national goldenrod, with the bushes beside 
strung with garnet berries of a very great 
richness. The moss on the sides of the very 
large rocks and tall trees, by which that 
small Bill is leading us to friends, is an 
encrustation of emeralds of an _ extreme 
richness. I am lost, alone in that woods with 
only that small Bill to make me a way, but 
so much there is of beauty that I feel a great 
happiness. 

So on we go over the beautiful leaf carpet 
that at times ends on the banks of shallow 
streams over which that small Bill and I must 
cross on stones from which we well-nigh slip 
into the water. And at last there comes the 
time that the shadows grow longer and the 
birds over our heads are beginning to nest 
themselves in the trees. I had a very great 
fatigue, and it is the same with that Bill, 
though he continually went forward to look 
for some sign of that Granny White’s habita- 
tion and did each time return with disappoint- 
ment. 

“I must rest me now for just one little 
while, *small Bill,” I besought him with a 
great pleading. 

‘All right, you're a girl,” he made answer 
to me with a greatness of condescension as 
he sank on the low great rock beside me at 
the edge of a stream much larger than those 
we had before crossed. My own feet were 
of a very great weariness, but as I looked at 
the very small ones of that Bill upon which 
were no shoes and many scratches my heart 
was of a so great tenderness that I would have 
caressed the yellow head of him with my hand 
but refrained for the respect that he has made 
me feel of him without words between us. 


“Ts it that you have a very great hunger, 
small Bill?’’ I asked of him in friendliness 
as some variety of a large night bird made 
something of a noise in the branches of the 
tree above our heads and we moved to a 
greater closeness one to the other. I do not 
know the reason for it, but ever since that 
moment I have broken the corn pone bread 
with that Meester Bob in this his great woods 
I have continued thoughts of food. Is it that 
such a continuous desire is created in me by 
the danger of an absence of food or is it the 
air of such rich fragrance that I breathe into 
my body? I think it must be for both 
reasons. 

“You can eat this, girl, I ain’t hungry.” 
answered that small Bill as he drew forth 
from his pocket one piece of that pone bread 
only about so large as his own small hand. 
It is that very great and fine gentlemen are 
born in the forests of America and when very 
young are habited in coarse clothing of blue 

(Continued on page 08) 
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riginal Models 


A_ walking boot in tan russia 
with white buckskin top. 
Price, $14.00 


White or gray kid high cut 
afternoon boots with two-inch 
LXV heels. Price, $14.00 


HE winter vacation in 
the South demands dis- 
tinctive footwear — the 
J?) SLATER models meet 
every requirement. Horseback 
riding, golf, walking, dress. 


“fteeeeeeeeeee 


High cut dark brown and white A high cut skating boot in 

kid afternoon boot with a two- white calf, heavily perforated 

inch cuban LXV heel. and built to support the foot. 
Price, $14.00 Price, $10.00 


MAIL SERVICE 


Catalogue 


415 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 37th and 38th Streets 
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Out of a Clear Sky 


(Continued from page 96) 


without shoes. I accepted the half of the 
food from that small Bill because of his 
knightliness, and after the eating we both 
did suffer hunger the more. 

And as the shadows came up out of the 
large blackness and rested nearer about us, 
that Bill and I crept close to each other on 
the cold rock 

“Will you not make us one fire, small 
Bill?”’ I questioned a suggestion because I 
knew of what a great fascination was a flame 
to him, and also I feared. the cold through that 
small blue shirt with the large rents in back 
and front and on the right sleeve 

“While it was light I wish I had digged 
some fishing worms to cook,’’ remarked that 
small Bill to me when the fire was of a great 
warmth and brightness. I did know that 
word “ worm," and it made me shudder at it 
suggested for food, but 1 dissembled my 
feelings to that small Bill. 

And the time it was very long that small 
Bill and I sat by that fire in the darkness. 
And at that time I had no fright, for that 
small Bill did come very close to me now and 
it was much comfort and happiness that I was 
allowed to place my arm about his so small 
shoulders. 

“T ain't afraid, and if you want to go to 
sleep I'll keep care of you,’’ he made remark 
to me just one minute before his yellow haired 
head fell onto my breast in deep sleep. I 
then did adjust him into my arms and myself 
against the great rock to watch through the 
long night until the light should come. 

And I do not know why it is, but I do no 
longer weep or am afraid. I keep in my heart 
the two things that the good kind Meester 
Bob has said to me, “God bless you, little 
girl,”’ and also that promise, “I'll come back 
for you,” and I hold on my breast that head of 
the so small American child I have saved by 
the will of the good God from the terrible 
dynamite. 

“Céleste De Berseck, you now wear 
American clothes and you cradle an American 
child and you await ” but just as I spoke 
those words very softly to myself, so that I 
should not disturb that small and so very 
tired Bill in my arms, there is a crash in the 
bushes across the stream, and I clasped very 
close that Bill and said a very quick prayer to 
the good God that no harm come to him in 
his sleep. 

I waited and that Bill slept, even so close 
as I held him. 


CRASH came from a greater nearness 
and a most terrifying animal noise 
then crouched my body over that small Bill 
so that I might first be devoured; and again 

I waited. 

A loud splash then came from the stream 
and a bark that entered into the deepness of 
my heart, for I then know the animal to 
be my good friend that Shep dog. We 
embraced and it awakened that small Bill 
whom my Shep did lick with a greatness 
of loving. 

“Gee, what you got around your neck, 
Shep?” asked that small Bill while yet in the 
embrace of the good Shep dog 

We then made the discovery of a large 
parcel well fastened around the neck of that 
Shep dog. It is with great eagerness that I 
make the fastenings a-loose while that Bill 
has made more light with a stick on the fire. 
At the very first I discover a writing, and I 
leave the further opening of the package to 
that small Bill while I read: 


“Miss Céleste, stay just where you are; 
give Shep this glove of mine to smell, and say, 
*Go, girl, find him!’ She will come back and 
bring me to you no matter where she finds 
you. Wait for me! 

“Bos LAWRENCE.” 


I clasped that letter to my cheek for joy 
that it will be so soon that my Meester bob 
will come to find me. It is written on a small 
piece of paper of a great soiledness, but it is 
the best loved letter that I have ever received, 
and I was in the act of [a it to my lips 
when that small Bill spoke 

“T’m hungrier for breakfast than I was for 
supper, gir!, and, please ma’am, let's eat. 


} Behold, there was unwrapped from the parcel 


on the neck of that good Shep dog much of 
that good pone bread and also bacon in many 
pieces! 

Always it is that kind Meester Bob thinks 
to feed me,’”’ I say in my heart while I eat 
but one bite before I give a nice piece to 
that good Shep dog and then more. Also 
that small Bill did eat with great joy and 
rapidness. 

Then it was while the small Bill and the 
good Shep dog are making complete the 


finish to the supper that I took from the rock 
the glove of that good kind Meester Bob 
and in the shadow turned my face so that [ 
might lay my cheek upon it before delivering 
it to the Shep dog by which to obtain scent. 
In all that great woods was a warmness now 
that I knew my Meester Bob was to come to 
me quickly, and I did not weep for joy upon 
that glove only because of my promise to 
him. Then I delivered the glove to the good 
Shep dog with the words my Meester Bob, 
which is her master, had written to me: 
“Go, girl, find him!” 


OR one moment that very good and 

intelligent dog looked in my eyes, then 
she sniffed the glove of that Meester Bob one, 
two, three times and was away across the 
stream and into the woods before it was 
possible for me cr that small Bill to say one 
word. 

I did much desire that I had a piece of 
paper and one small pencil that I might have 
written a message of greeting to that good 
kind Meester Bob and also gratitude for the 
delicious thought of his for our food, but my 
purse is exploded in the pocket of my blue 
silk dress into the air with the polite red 
swine, and the leather bag with the jewels is 
still under the great rock in company with the 
blanket of my friend Goodboy horse. And 
one little thought then came to my mind that 
it may be that all of my fortune, which is 
the Krymn jewels, is lost to me forever in 
this great forest of kind Meester Bob. Perhaps 
it is that I am destitute, and what shall I do 
for myself? A little fear is beginning in my 
heart when that small Bill crept under the 
folds of that mother skirt of the good Mamie, 
which I wore, for warmth to his cold small 
legs and torn shirt, and gave to me a beautiful 
invitation for my future life. 

“Vou can live in my house, girl, when my 

‘ad builds another one, and can stay with me 
so Maw won't tie me when she has to go to 
the cross-roads to get groceries, can't you? 
You can sleep in my bed ‘tween me and the 
wall.’ And as he spoke again the yellow head 
sank upon my breast. 

“And pray, Céleste, who is now called the 
child of honey, what are jewels in America 
when so much affection is everywhere about 
you?" I asked of myself as sleep once more 
came to me. 

And then in the early dawn of the morning 
I am again awake while in my ears is a music 
that seems to come from the call of a horse’s 
voice that is mingled with the song of early 
birds that flit to each other in the trees over 
the heads of sleeping small Bill and me. A 
most beautiful whiteness of mist is all over 
the forest of red and gold and green and 
purple, like the lace which is often laid over 
the embroideries upon the gowns that my 
beautiful mother wore when at court and that 
made me so long for age that I might clothe 
myself likewise. Instead I am in the rough 
homespun of that Mamie, but I am listening 
for the most kind and beautiful gentleman in 
all the world to come to me and that small Bill. 

And it is in that moment, when the light of 
the sun did pierce the lace like a jeweled pin, 
that nice Goodboy horse arrived close beside 
the large cold rock which was the seat of 
small Bill and me. 

Quickly I did rise, and with me lifted small 
Bill in my embrace, and did start towards that 
kind Meester Bob but did stop when I saw the 
great paleness and emotion on the face of him. 
Do I not know suffering now that I have seen 
it on the faces of soldiers who have lost a great 
battle and on the faces of the women of Bel- 
gium who await to know if the big guns have 
taken from them their all? What had come 
with so great suffering to that good and kind 
man? 

That small Bill was lost in the embrace of 
the good Shep dog, and alone I stood and 
looked into the deep and lovely eyes of the 
great gentleman in whose forest I had sought 
refuge, and who is the most kind friend that 
le bon Dieu has ever given to me, with a 
waiting that he should speak to me and tell 
me what it is the pain in his strong face. 

Then of a sudden the ray of jeweled sun 
through the trees laid itself across his red-gold 
head and its light is in his face with a great 
glow. 

“Céleste, Céleste?”’ he asked of me with a 
great softness and a great uncertain wonder 
in his strong voice which had also emotion as 
well as kindness in it. And he came to me with 
his hands held out to me, and when I did give 
mine into his keeping he bent and buried his 
eyes in them with a still greater emotion. 

“What is it, my good kind Meester Bob?” 
I asked of him as I drew very close to that 
red and gold head bent to my hands. 

(To be continued in the February issue) 


A Perplexing Question 


Cornell professor and his wife were entertaining at dinner a few weeks ago. In the 
midst of the ge 1iety at table a child’s voice was heard coming from the floor above. 


“Mother!” he cried. 
“What is it, Archie?” she asked. 


“There’s only clean towels in the bathroom. Shall I start one?” 
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The Parisienne Touch Which Women Love 


in dress is often just a mere matter of individu- 
ality; the little details of finish and adornment 
that mark the work of the master fashion design- 
ers of the world—French and American. These 
are the things which you find in the Maxon 
Model Gowns. And you will pay less for them 
than for ordinary garments. 
Every frock we offer is an exclusive model, shown once on dress 
form to illustrate the latest Parisienne mode, and then brought to 
our modest shop to be sold for just about one-half what such gar- 
ments cost in avenue shops. 
If you wear model sizes, this is the logical place for you to buy 
your gowns. They give you contentment from the moment you 
try them on till the very last affair at which they are worn. 
Call and see these frocks for yourself. New consignments each week. 
Street, Afternoon and Evening Costumes 


Prices from $20 to $75 


Fur Trimmed Evening Wraps, $50 to $135 
Street and Motor Coats, $22 to $75 


No Catalog—No Approval Shipments 


NEW YORK 
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The New Year 


suggests 


House Beautiful 


For no better resolution can be made than to make 
one’s house a source of pleasure to all entering it. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL stands ready to help 
you attain a home of charm and distinction. This 
does not necessarily imply a large expenditure of 
money; perhaps, all that is needed is the more har- 
monious arrangement of what you already possess. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL pictures each month 
attractive houses of different types, delightful 
interiors, charming gardens. These illustrations, 
accompanied by authoritative articles on all 
questions pertaining to the house and its surround- 
ings cannot fail to interest you. Let us send you 
the January number at once. 


SPECIAL NEW YEAR OFFER 
NINE MONTHS FOR $1.00 


Regular Rate, $2.00 a year 25 cents a copy 


The House Beautiful 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen:— Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me The House Beautiful for 
nine months. 


horde -orhionk.sincainmene eee he ncaa oleae ae IY TS ere 


Foreign postage, 75 centsextra. Canadian postage, 40 cents extra. 
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Walpole Bros. 


Irish Linen Manufacturers 
Unprecedented | 
Linen Sate © 


Owing to the curtailed demand abroad for fine table 
linens, resulting in large surplus stocks in our London and 


Belfast stores, we have decided to offer our choicest quali- 
ties of Hand Woven Double Damask Table Linens at 


25% REDUCTIONS 


At a time when linen prices are advancing generally, due to the scar- 
city of flax production in the countries at war, the exceptional oppor- 
tunity afforded by this sale will be obvious. 


No. 1001 
DOUBLE SATIN BAND 
Extra Superfine Hand Woven Double Damask 


NAPKINS 
22x 22inches Sale Price $14.25 doz. Usual Price $19.00 
27X27 $20.50 “ 6 x 


CLOTHS 


Sale Price $12.00 each. Usual Price $16.00 
$15.00 “ - ** 20.00 
$18.75 “ " “25.00 


Cloths in other sizes at proportionate reductions. Other beautiful 
designs are illustrated in our Sale Catalogue which will be sent upon 
request. 


LARGE REDUCTIONS ON OUR ENTIRE 
STOCK OF HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


Comprising sheets, pillow cases, bedspreads, quilts, blankets, bedroom 
towels, bath towels, bath mats, kitchen towels, luncheon sets, tea 
napkins, tray cloths, centrepieces, bureau scarfs, boudoir pillows, 
handkerchiefs, etc. The guaranteed quality of “Walpole Linens,” 
famed for their reliability for 150 years, ensures satisfaction in 


PURCHASES BY MAIL 


Please send for our catalogue giving prices and full descriptions. Mail 
orders not found satisfactory upon receipt, may be returned for ex- 
change or purchase price will be refunded if desired. Please remem- 
ber that “Walpole Linens” are retailed in our own stores direct from 
our looms and workrooms in Ireland, thus eliminating all intermediate 
profits. Our Sale Prices are, therefore, unusually attractive. 2 


“c ee se 


2 x2. yds. 
24x24 “ iz) i) 
2%4x 2% 


“ se “ee 


Mail Orders delivered postpaid to all parts of 
G. 3. A. 


; 


373 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK LM 


Also of ¢ 


FLAX 


London Dublin’ Belfast Melbourne 
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ERGDORF 
COMDMAN 


Importers - Creators 


Gowns Suits Wraps 


Now featuring new models 
in clothes for sports, travel 
and Southern resort wear 


616 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 49th & 50th Streets 


New York 
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Se 2 Ss. OO Bt eB & 
The and Ash Receiver 


Cendrier stands by your easy chair, open as 


newest best 


shown in the left-hand photograph. Flick 
the ashes into it, and close it as shown at the 
right. The odor will not permeate into the 
room—and Cendrier itself is a beautiful 
decoration for any room in the house. Deco 
rated by hand in a charming rose design, 


with removable glass bowl inside, Cendrier 
— 


will be delivered to you for 


$6 


Other new things from Nouveautés, designed 
for interior decoration, are lamps and shades, 
hassoc ks, 


usual 


sofa cushions, hangings, and un- 


linens and chintzes. Home made 


candies. Information gladly sent on request. 


NOUVEAUTES 

















238 Delaware Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The 


would demand it. So 
would her associates, 
male and female, or 
pass her up as a little 
shabby, a little neg 
lectful of the nice- 
ties which tend to smooth over the rough 
places—of the flesh. For to-day woman finds 
herself in a strenuous place. She walks in the 
dust and jostle of crowds; she enters the busi- 
ness mart, a competitor among competitors, 
and according to her beauty and careful 
grooming be her success unto her! So she 
kotows humbly to hygiene and sanitation, to 
her hair, her complexion, her hands, the con- 
tour of face and form, for in these lie her 
| strength. The biblical saying has not changed 
a whit, cleanliness is still next to godline SS. 
This is the foundation, the prosaic corner- 
stone on which woman's reputation for care- 
ful grooming is built, this ferreting out pro- 
cess which goes deep down into the pores. 

In this proceeding two methods work to- 
gether with perfect harmony though along 
different lines,—she may use either soap and 
water or cold cream, for though some skins 
require soap, others are made shiny by its 
use and acquire softness only by the use of 
a cream. 

If soap is used, choose a tried and tested 
skin soap or begin the toilette with a selected 
perfume. A good skin soap is just the thing 
for the removal of freckles, sallowness, mud- 
diness or what-not, and may be bought for 
twenty-five cents; while the perfumed cakes 
naturally cost higher, from one dollar to four 
dollars. Use a rather rough but never stiff 
cloth, thoroughly lathered, rinse with clean 
hot water, and then thoroughly with very cold 
water, drying the face gently with a soft ab- 
sorbent towel. 

Cold cream should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and pe srsistently but gently with the finger- 
tips in an upward motion, then very gently 
wiped off with a very soft, thick cloth. A 
glance at this cloth will be conclusive evidence 
of the cleansing powers of the cream. A 
good cold cream may be had for fifty cents 
either in the regular unscented kind or in the 
individual perfume. As a general rule, select 
a heavy cream for a healthy but muddy skin, 
and a cream of greaseless or vanishing quality 
for a florid or greasy complexion. For any 
special fault, such as freckles, a special cream 
should be chosen. 





A hint from the ancients 

Why Americans do not take more kindly 
to the delights of facial meal baths is a never 
ending source of mild wonderment to Euro- 
pean women. These local baths are very 
cleansing, penetrating deeply into the pores 
and absorbing waste; they are also remark- 
ably soothing and bleaching, refining the tex- 
ture of the skin and imparting to it a soft 
velvety smoothness. Meal baths are par- 
ticularly beneficial to oily complexions. Then, 


too, there’s the steaming process which must 
not be overlooked. For this use good sized 


face-cloths of Turkish toweling; these are 
saturated with hot water and placed over the 
face, two-ply, leaving the nostrils free for 
breg ithing. As soon as they begin to cool off, 
the cloths are renewed and the application of 
moist heat continued for half an hour. The 
process causes a general bodily relaxation 
which is highly restful, while the retreshing 
action upon the complexion is most gratifying. 


The skin becomes delightfully soft, the 
pores yield their contents, weary lines dis- 
appear, the eyes grow bright under the 


warmth and the accelerated circulation, while 
the charming glow imparted remains for hours. 
Three such facial baths weekly, to stimulate 
the activity of the skin, are advised. The 
pleasing effect gained by this treatment, as a 
preliminary to the toilet, is a well-known 
“beauty secret,” indeed it is a simplified 
modern method of applying the time-honoured 
beauty mask resorted to in the days of the 
Louis’, when gay and frivolous women lived 


only for beauty and the delights of the 
| moment. There is not a particle of doubt 
that it was by means of “beauty masks” 


that they retained through vears of court 
intrigue and voluptuousness, the exquisitely 
transparent and delightfully fine complexions 
that prevailed among them. It has been 
a mooted question as to what the masks con- 
sisted of, but the preparations used under 
them were simply pastes of ground meals 
blended with creams of one kind or another. 
This treatment is extremely efficacious in 
restoring a complexion that has been neglected 
for years and has grown dark and discoloured. 
\ mixture to use for this purpose has come 
down to us from the ancient Egyptians; it 
consists of ground barley, three ounces; 
honey, one ounce, and the white of one egg 
‘ beaten to a paste, which is applied either mask 
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Beauty 


procured should enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for reply. 


Shop 


F Venus arose from Any of the articles mentioned in fashion on chamois 
| the bath to-day “The Beauty Shop” may be skin, or spread thick- 
Bap adrnge abygrcne purchased, without extra charge, ly ye ~ — 
about her she'd through the Shopping Depart- with — 
make @ beeline for ment of Harper s Bazar. Read- The best time to 
the cold cream jar. ers desiring the addresses of the put the treatment 
Her self-respect shops where the articles may be into effect is on re- 


tiring, then the full 
benefit of the paste 
is derived during the 
undisturbed hours of 
sleep. On removing 
the mixture in the 
morning, hot water is employed (warm is too 
relaxing), followed by cold, to which toilet 
vinegar may be added. Hungary Water, 
that wonderfully kept secret of the beautiful 
Elizabeth, is delightful to use in this way, 
To attain that ultimate perfection of the skin 
which only the correct shade of powder can 
accomplish, it is of prime importance that 
just the right tint be used. Powder comes 
in all shades from “Rachel” and “Ochre” 
for the darkest brunette to delicate bluish 
white for the ash blonde. Fine powder is 
one of the best mediums for the selected per- 
fume, and may be had in all sorts of boxes, 
vanity cases and paper booklets. For apply- 
ing it a lamb’s wool puff is best in the long 
run as it may be washed. This puff may 
now be had with a long handle for from one 
to two dollars. Talcum also comes in every 
perfume. “The box should be kept closed to 
exclude dust which irritates the skin. Tal- 
cum costs from twenty-five cents to one dol- 
lar, face powder from one dollar to four dol- 
lars. 


The power of perfume 

Life has a disrespectful trick of stealing 
the roses from tired cheeks, and there is 
nothing that restores brilliancy to the eyes 
and freshness to the expression so quickly 
as a soupcon of rouge. A little touch of rosi- 
ness—to paraphrase somebody—lends beauty 
to the skin. A solid cake is easier to apply 
than the liquid, and besides is in no danger of 
spilling when carried in the pocket. Many 
women, however, prefer the liquid, which is 
to be had for one dollar a bottle. All rouge 
must be applied with the greatest discretion 
as there is nothing more fatal if overdone. 
Itshould bea real downy flush, never in streaks 
or splotches of red, and should be placed high 
on the cheeks else the eyes will look hollow. 

We are only now beginning to understand 
what the ancients knew so well, that perfume is 
not merely a pleasing odour but a very subtle 
and real thing; that the selection of the right 
one has much, very much, to do with charm 
and fascination for each of us; and that it 
has an “aura,” an intangible atmosphere, 
which becomes attractive and fascina ating 
through the medium of certain odours or is 
killed into commonplace dullness through 
others. The modern science of the toilet has 
classified these perfumes according to tem- 
perament: Rich heavy langourous scents in 
Carolina White, impressive ones like Mary 
Garden, or delicate and ethereal such as Mrs. 
Castle. Whole lines of toilet needs are manu- 
factured in these individual perfumes so that 
one may find the individual perfume carried 
out in the perfection of practical use and 
subtle fancy. Despise not the power of per- 
fume! Perfume is very potent when used 
rightly. 





Creating your atmosphere 

With founds ation ably laid and a knowledge 
of “‘aura”’ to hand, you turn with the con- 
sciousness of preliminaries well done to the 
fascinating array of bottles and jars that 
make the dressing-table a delight, and to the 
“well groomed” each has its important réle 
to play. The tall cut bottle with the sug- 
gestion of oriental luxury in its graceful lines 
is a toilet-water for general use, well worth 
the three dollars and fifty cents it costs. 
The fascinating little box holds in its scarlet 
octagon a solid rouge that may be put on 
anywhere by a glance in the tiny mirror in 
its lid; it costs only fifty cents. The longer 
box holds face powder and is the “best ever, “- 
for it may be carried “unbeknownst” in the 
muff or the bag: it costs one dollar. That 
low bottle contains the concentrated aroma 
of your favourite perfume in a dainty sachet 
at one dollar and fifty cents, and the handy 
jar beside it holds a tried and tested cleansing 
cream at only fifty cents. The charm of 
fragrant breath lurks in a multitude of tiny 
discs in the little red box at twenty-five cents, 
and nestled in the soft satin lining a 
cut glass bottle of extract awaits the oppor- 
tunity to give a breath of daintiness to your 
toilette. It varies according to your fancy 
and pocketbook from one dollar and fifty 
cents to three dollars and fifty cents. Nicely 
wrapped to preserve the pe rfume, for use on 
taut flesh of arms and neck, is a cake of vel- 
vet smooth soap at any price you will from 
twenty-five cents to four dollars. The talc 
will shed its delightful spray through a most 
convenient device which opens and closes, 
without any tiresome screwing, by simply 
pressing a little latch. 
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In the Danube Blue Jar 
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Youth—Glorious Youth itself has been sealed in every jar—to wait 
until your touch releases it. Creme Lady Mary may be trusted to defeat 
the effects of the cold and the sharp winds; and the inroads of Time. 


The beautiful Danube Blue jar itself is well worth having 
on your dressing table—and because it is round inside, 
too, your fingers can reach every last bit of the Creme. 


Créme Lady Mary 50c; Face Powder 50c; Extract $1.50; Toilet Water $1.50; Talcum 50c; Sachet $1. 


Send 5c to Vioaudou, Dept. Q, Times Building, New York, fer a 
sample of Lady Mary Extract in a finely wrought miniature bottle. 


VIVAUDOU 


NEW YORK 
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Annual Sale 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


While the cost of Linen Goods on account of war con- 
ditions abroad is of necessity a little higher than a year 
ago, the prices at which we are selling goods today are 
not nearly up to present-day values. 






From these prices, however, in order that our January 
Sale shall be held just as usual, we shall offer for the 


A 10% Discount 


We can do this because we were 
able to abundantly supply 
ourselves with Housekeeping 
Linens of all kinds some time ago, 
before prices had materially ad- 
vanced. Under this heading 
are included the following: 
Napkins, Table Cloths and Fancy 
Table Linens. Tea Cloths with 
Napkins to match. Breakfast Tray 
Sets, Scarfs and Luncheon Sets, 
Doilies, etc. 


The customary 10% reduction 
will also be made en ali the goods 
in the following departments: 


Bed Coverings 
Foreign and Domestic Lingerie 
Ladies’ Hosiery and Underwear 


Children’s Wear 


Booklet illustrating the various lines of goods included in this 
sale mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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| confined more to the skat- 
| ing and sports costumes. 
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Comspicuous 
nose pores 
How to reduce-them 


Complexions otherwise flawless 
are often ruined by conspicuous 
nose pores. 

In such cases the small muscular 
fibres of the nose have become 
weakened and do not keep the 
pores closed as they should be. In- 
stead these pores collect dirt, clog 
up and become enlarged. 

To reduc: these enlarged pores: 
Wring a cloth from very hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury's Facial 
Soap, then hold it to your face. 
When the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in very gently a fresh 
lather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 


af your nose feels sensitive. ‘Then 
finish by rubbing the nose for a few 
minutes with a /ump of ice. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap cleanses the 
pores. This treatment with it strengthens 
the muscular fibres so they can contract 
properly. But do not expect tc change in 
a week a condition resulting from years of 
neglect. Use this treatment persistently. 
It will gradually reduce the enlarged pores 
until they are inconspicuous. 

A 2sc cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is sufficient for a month or six weeks of 
this treatment. Get a cake today. It is for 
sale by dealers everywhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Write today for sample —For 4c we 
will send a “week's size” cake. For roc, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 
Cream and Powder. Address The Andrew 


Jergens Co.. 822 Spring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
nati,O. In Canada. address The An- 
drew Jergens Co.. Ltd., 822 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 





hot water and lather application 
Ne several times, stopping at once 
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| 
| EGARDLESS of the 
tendency toward 
pantalettes, hoop or 
redingote, the shibboleth 
of the buyer this season is 
“conservatism.” Novel- 
| ties of course are worn 
| but at present they are 


summer; 


while. 


For these, light-weight 

warm fabrics of a distinc- 

tive and unusual tendency may be observed 
both in coat and head-gear. There is a very 
soft chinchilla, white and rough, the back 
with a large open plaid which faintly shadows 
through and is woven to the surface in widely 
spaced squares on black, cherry, blue, et 
cetera. Glazed kid, too, in the most fasci- 
nating colours, is having a vogue, both for 
entire skating costumes and for trimmings. 
It has great possibilities for spring and sum- 
mer wear. 

Another popular fabric for all outdoor 
sports is the “ Poilu,”’ soft and, as its name im- 
plies, hairy, for it is the name given the 
French soldiers since they cannot shave. 
This cloth is warm but being light-weight 
will extend its season well into the spring. It 
comes in the new spring pastel shades, also 
in soft neutral tones. For the tailleur wool 
velours has ousted duvetyn and Melton has 
succeeded Balmacaan. 

It is to be noted that the furore for black 


| and white consists largely in the use of black 


and white in separate garments; a skirt of 
white broadcloth has a jacket of black velvet, 
for example. But when one colour is used 
to trim the other, white or silver braid, d 
la militaire, on black is up-to-the-minute 
The braid binds the edge or runs in parallel 
rows. 

The question of silks for 1916 is now settled. 
For sports and street wear they are of simple 
design and durable quality. Khaki Kool, 
a heavy rough silk, will be much used for the 
sports coat. The dress tailleur will be of 
satin or faille, brocade or shot taffeta. White 
will be most popular, but brilliant colours 
are promised an inning. Of the darker hues 
navy blue and brown will be greatly worn, and 
pink for the evening frock. Pompadour and 
chintz effects, figures, dots and from one 
quarter to two-inch stripes will all have a 
showing. For very dressy evening occasions 
gold thread brocades are to be in first place 
and in all sorts of intricate raised designs and 
tinsels. Chinese effects with a great deal of 
gold are featured for vests, capes and the lining 
of evening wraps. 

Lace has achieved such a high place in 
dress for the coming season that it has taken 
on all sorts of odd and unusual effects and 





Woman in her hour of ease 


phases, and net laces with silver threads, all 
metal laces, “Lustre” and silk effects are 
used in combination with silk, velvet, and 
wool. The most popular use is in wide flounc- 
ing which is more and more elaborately 
draped as the season advances, and the effect 
of a light lace, lightly run with silver threads, 
draped on a dark silk or broadcloth is charm- 
| ing. Lace is best in the metal styles, but all 
| the light weaves are selling so well that in 
| any other season they would be considered 
| first favourites. Spanish lace is the latest 
recruit from old styles, and the English Hon- 
iton is also to become a favourite. Cream 


102 


Many things are being 
manufactured in this country 
for the coming spring and 
some of them are 
good, some are bad. 
Buyer” gives authoritative 
advice as to what is worth 


and white will hold their 
own. The fancy for fur 
will not wane as spring ad- 
vances, and many of the 
styles in trimming, such 
as narrow bands, fur fringe 
and fur rosettes are quite 
possible for spring wear. 
The other best selling 
garniture is braid, and 
wide plain weaves are 
used extensively on serge 
and cloth for both house and street models, 
but the newest note is the use of narrow sou- 
tache braids in the regular braiding patterns 
on costume design features such as belts, 
yokes and panels. Braiding of the tone of 
the frock will be continued into the summer on 
pique and linen dresses. 

Fashion calls for a heavy hand in evening 
garniture and its key-note is still glitter. 
The most favoured method of attaining this 
is the spangle or the small overlapping “‘fish 
scale” in jet, opalescent or brilliant solid 


“The 





White on black A la militaire 


colour. Whole widths of spangled net are 
now used in a costume. The same effect 
is also gained by the use of whole widths of 
solid cut beads on net. 

Although underwear is steadily growing 
more extravagant and bizarre both in material 
and design, yet lingerie, chiffon, wash silk 
and crépe are still the most popular materials. 
There is, too, a heavy washable satin that 
is now much in favour. It is very durable 
and may be boiled without injury. Most 
of the chiffon models are made of double 
chiffon in two tones which give a lovely *‘ Sun- 
set” effect. Imagine such charming combi- 
nations as gold over red, yellow over blue or 
blue over pink. Usually these models have 
the double chiffons joined only at the top and 
are deeply scalloped at the sides, thus per- 
mitting of greater freedom of motion. The 
lower edge of the scallops is picoted. 

Chiffon is used for both single and combina- 
tion models but the envelope chemise is now 
especially popular, also the French chemise 
with ribbon drop shoulder. In satin fabrics 
pale pink is much in demand though all 
pale tones are considered good. 

Brassiéres, now that the outer waist is 
tight fitting, are, if possible. more in favour 
than ever. The front closing that permits 
of a smooth, straight back is best. The 
coloured brassiére of a shade similar to the 
outer bodice or gown comes in the straight 
French models covering only the bust and 
shoulder blades. Perhaps the extreme of 
exclusive underwear models is reached in 
those of gold and silver cloth trimmed with 
gold or silver thread lace, rosettes of fur and 
embroidery of jewels. But in spite of the 
extreme novelty of these garments, or because 
of it, they are vastly popular, particularly the 
petticoats with their narrow flounces of silver 
lace for wear under the dainty evening gown. 

The Chinese influence is much discussed, 
and widely diverse opinions are given as to 
its ultimate standing. It is, however, strong 
in bags, vanity cases, and the little novelties 
of the toilette. Ivory and Chinese gold 
brocades are much in evidence, and handles, 
bag tops and clasps of jade and other semi- 
precious stones are strongly favoured. This 
note is also, without doubt, to be-the ruling 
factor in negligées, boudoir and bath wraps. 
Its place in fabric design is not easily defined. 
Tt is shown and it is sold, but in a very limited 
mannerand almost alwaysin American designs. 
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Read the January 
Scribner 


{@Read Epwarp H. 
SoTHERN’s “My Remem- 
brances.” A narrativewith 
all the charm of a story. 
{ Read JESSE LYNCH 
WILL1AMs’s humorous story, 
“Remating Time.” TT he 
story of first loves and others. 
{Read Joun GAts- 
worRTHY’s ‘‘Second 
Thoughts on This War.” 
{ Read “The Submarine in 
War,” by Roserr W. 
NEESER 
| Read Mary  Synon’s 
“The West’s Awake!” 
Canada in war time. 
{ Read ‘‘ Underseaboat 
F-33,” by Donn Byrne. A 
thrilling story of a _ sub- 
marine. 
“Andy of the Timothy 
Quartet,” by ArTHuR Joun- 
SON. 
“A Million Too Much,” by 
Francis Lynpe. A story of 
a lucky newspaper man. 
ae King of Kanabaloo,” 

Joun Parricx. The 
oi. of a Yankee soldier of 
fortune. 

3.00 a year; 25 cents anumber 




















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 








G ood Enlargements 
Give you the best 
results from your 
kodak film. 

We do only the very best 
work, using the best of 
materials and the most 
skiliful workmen, Poor 
work is dear at any price. 


(* For $1.00 


ye will make an eleven-inch en'arg*ment, black and 
white or sepia, triple mounted and hand retouched 
No extras of anv kind Postage prepaid. Send for 
Price list. Films developed 10c per roll. 
Prints 3c, 4c and 
JACKSON & SEMMELMEYER 

44 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Pasadena, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Gemmee SEND TO OUR NEAREST STORE en 























The YearRound Z 
Toilet Requisite 


F Sample enough to dem- ZZAA\\h} 
FREE‘ onstrate sent any- <A 
where ol, AUN 


‘ ~ Geathned 


Insures a sweet, wholesome 

skin, winter and summer 
Ride, Golf—play Tennis—Exercise—Jjust a touch 
ot Eversweet under the arms, on the feet—any- 
where—instantly destroys all odor. A real toilet 
necessity assuring absolute personal cleanliness. 
At department or drug stores, 25c and 50c or by 
mail on receipt of price. Address 


EVERSWEET CO., Dept. HB, 101 Berkman St., New York 
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HE appeal of 
Oriental Art ts 
one of restful- 
ness. It is unob- 

trusive, yet complete to 
the minutest detail of de- 
sign. Applied to lamps: 
to Chinese Porcelain 
lamps in particular, it en- 
hances the very function 
of lamps. It tempers 
artificial light to the 
taste. It harmon 

with your sense of what 


is fitting 


Lighted or not. these 
Chinese Porcelain 
Lamps..fitted il silken 
shades of exquisite old 
Chinese embroidery 
perfect in design. color 
and. symmetry, are ob 
ects of beauty and con 


stant delight 


Prices range from 
$ 22 ice) $300 


yay © 


Y our inspection ts 
cordially invited. 


Edward I. Farmer 
invites the attention 
of lovers of Chinese 
Art to his remark- 
Ve) (cmrere) | (else) aime) a 

(chinese Art 


Treasures. 








|| FREE OFFER 





Every pair guaranteed. 
Styles for every 
dress need. 


KORA 






——— +. Cohen ig 





For the Woman of Fashion | 


|| KORA 


Dress Shields 


| 

| They protect your gown and 
prevent excessive perspiration 
because of their scientifically 
coated, water-proofed material. 
| Ask for and insist on having 
only KORA Dress Shields. On 
sale everywhere at 25e and up- 
wards the pair. 


Send 25c for one pair of KORA 
Dress Shields and receive FREE, 
a KORA Wash Rag Bag, a 
dainty, useful accessory for 
Milady’s toilet. 


THE KORA COMPANY 
454-H Broome St., New York 


























Hair Removing Essential with 
Up-to-date Gowns 


Observe weill-gowned women every- 
where, —in the ball-room, fashionable 
restaurants, and on the stage. Hair-free 
underarms are absolutely necessary to the 
present mode. 

The quickest, safest, and most “womanly” 
way to remove hair from the face, lip, neck, 
or arms is by washing it off with El Rado, a 
sanitary liquid toilet preparation, easily applied 
with a piece of absorbent cotton, El Rado is 
more agreeable to use than the razor, and does 
not coarsen later hair growth, as after shaving. 
Thoroughly harmless; money-back guarantee, 
50c and $1.00 at all toilet counters. 

If y yer Ener we will gladly fill your order 
by mail direct, in plain wrapper, if you_ will 
write inclosing stamps or coin. Pilgrim Mfg. 
Co., 12 East 28th Street, New York. 








Lane Bryant 


MATERNITY 
CORSETS 





Preserve health of 
mother and child; har- 
monize figure lines 
throughout the entire 
period; prevent clothes 
from binding. Have 
important feature found 
in no other maternity 
corset. Our years of 
specialized service to the 
mother-to-be have given 
us true knowledge of the figure and 
its requirements. 
Send present waist measure when ordering. 


Special 3.85, "i290 00" 


Season Rook, with photographic Ulustrations of 
Smart Apparel for Maternity Wear, sent free upon 
request to Dept. A-7 


Phone 6416 25 West 
Greeley Lane Br y ant 88th St., N. ¥. 
Originator and larcest manufacturer in the world 
of Maternity Appar 
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University Club Building 


THE LINEN STORE 


34 South Michigan Avenue 





Chicago 


I. LITWINSKY 











A—Table cloth, 244 x2 yards; 
napkins, 27x27 inches. ine 
quality damask, stripe with fancy 
border, embroidered with 3-letter 
monogram as per illustration. 
Hemmed by hand and laundered. 
Set complete 











Cc 
Tea set, fine round thread linen, 
hemstitched by hand; tea cloth, 36 
inches square; 4 napkins, 14 inches, to 
match, including hand-embroidered 
3-letter monogram as per illustration 
Set complete .$7 
C—Luncheon set, 


fine qué ality damask cloth, 
45 inches square 6 ne apkins, 14 inches square, 
to match, embroidered with 3-letter mono 
gram as illustrated. Set complete. . 

D —Table cloth, 2'4 x 24 yards; napkins, 27 x 27 inches. Superior quality hand loom damask, 
plain satin band or stripe design. Beautifully embroidered with 3-letter monogram as per illus- 
tration. Guaranteed work. Hemmed by hand and laundered. Set complete $50.00 


We wish to convey to our patrons the importance of buying their linens at this time, 
as the conditions in the linen market are quite serious, and prices in the near future 
will be very much higher. Our present prices, we can assure, are equal to the best 
values obtainable and will show a substantial saving by taking advantage of these 
special values. We also assure our styles are up-to-date and correct. 
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The 


Modern 


HE art of making glass is an exceedingly 

ancient one, and since its first invention 
in Egypt, about 1500 B. C., its manu- 
| facture has continued through the ages, de- 
| veloping national . characteristics in each 
country, reflecting the particular genius of 
the various artists and craftsmen employed 
in making it and adding in each successive 
age marvelous beauty and infinite variety 
in its design and manufacture. 

It is in France that we find to-day the most 
artistic development of the ancient art. 
Here is a public that takes the keenest inter- 
est in the contemporary products of the 
decorative arts. In the yearly salons beside 
the pictures and sculpture, these minor arts 

jewelry, metal-work, faience, and glass— 
find a critical and enthusiastic public. That 





| objects of glass have taken such an important 


place in the salons is due largely to the orig- 
inal, creative genius and the scientific and 
technical knowledge of the master-craftsman, 
Lalique. 

Réné Lalique, French sculptor, jeweler, 
architect, and wood-carver, has become during 
the last fifteen years one of the celebrated 
figures of the artistic world. In his native 
country he has long astonished the art loving 
public by the variety as well as originality 
of his productions, and his ardent seeking 
after beauty has now found a new expression 
in his unique experiments in the ancient art 
of the glass-blower. 

It is astonishing, when his work is first ex- 
amined, to find that his exquisitely chiselled 
figures and designs in glass are not cut, but 
blown. Into steel moulds this supreme crafts- 
man blows his fairy-like creations of glass, 
and such is the delicate precision of his art 
that only the minutest examination reveals 
the fact that he has utilized the services of 
a machine in making them. 

Like the etcher, he makes only a small 
number of pieces from each mould, and then 
the mould is destroyed. The personal touch 
is ever present, and it is as easy to pick out 
a piece by Lalique as a print by Whistler 
or Rembrandt. He excels in the subtle 
modelling of tiny nude figures of women 
which are seen in the sunken centres of some 
ry his scent bottles. These delicate, airy, 
fairy-like figures dancing in the air - as 
evanescent as thistle-down, and yet they have 
a chiselled perfection of outline that denotes 
the hand of the master. 

He is sparing in use of coloured glass and 
his colours are curious steel greys, sand colour, 
soft, dark grey blues, and blue-greens, which 
are always used against heavy, pure white 
glass. 

In a magnificent set of two decanters and 
six tall, narrow glasses are sunken panels 
containing beautifully modelled nude figures 
of men and women. The panels and figures 
are of sand colour, and the effect is strikingly 
original. 

Lalique’s shop in Paris is in itself wonder- 
ful. A small place, probably not more than 
twenty-five feet square, it is decorated with 
great simplicity and in exquisite taste. It 
contains only two or thrée exhibition cases 
which are embellished with a care and a sense 
of fitness such as only the Japanese would 


Mistress 





Glass 


think of lavishing upon every part of thei 
productions. Upon a background of pale. 
tinted velvet these glowing gems of artistic 
glass are set, and the whole shop does not 
contain more than six or eight pieces. 

The glass objects made by Lalique ar 
museum or cabinet pieces, and are enormously 
expensive. That they are appreciated in this 
country is shown by the fact that one well. 
known woman in New York possesses one 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of his dee. 
orative pieces of glass and three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of his equally famous 
enamels. 

There appears in England among connois. 
seurs much dissatisfaction as to the artistic 
merit of the table glass of to-day. It is 
contended, both in England and in Germany, 
that the decoration of the modern -xpensive 
table glass is simply a continuation of the 
processes of cutting and engraving upon the 
old lines. It is due to the widely applied 
mechanical “‘improveme nt,” namely, the 
process of pressing glass into a mould, that 
the highly trained skill of the glass-blower 
has been called less and less into play so that 
now, both in England and in France there is 
difficulty in finding workmen thoroughly 
masters of the art. The cut glass of twenty 
years ago was really cut, and in the elaborate 
designs of that day, which are now entirely 
out of fashion, there is seen a prismatic bril- 
liancy that is lacking in the modern table glass, 
Much of the Rock Crystal, imported from 
England into this country, is simply glass of 
the highest quality, the designs lack original- 
ity, and as has been already remarked are 
mostly ogee of the old English glass 
of centuries ago. This is scarcely to be re 
gretted, however, as much of it is very beauti- 
ful in shape, and the old designs, both in the 
cutting and engraving, are charming in their 
simplicity. 

In making table glass of the highest quality 
to-day, the shapes are moulded, the edges are 
made fine and sharply cut by a wheel, the 
design is cut or engraved by a wheel directed 
by a skillful worker, and the whole then 
polished by a wheel. Some of the latest 
glass is covered in a design of flowers. These 
are cut into the glass and left unpolished so 
that the effect is of almost white flowers and 
leaves against the clear glass. This latter 
design is seen principally in the American 
glass, and is striking and effective for vases 
and bowls. 

The American glass of to-day ranks with 
the best produced in England by the oldest 
and most famous manufacturers in that 
country. England and America lead _ the 
world in the production of fine table glass 
and many of the best craftsmen are American. 
Instead of importing glass services from Eng- 
land, as was formerly the custom among 
persons of wealth, magnificent table services 
are now ordered here, made after special 
designs and costing as much as five thousand 
dollars. 

In modern hand painted and decorated 
glass, probably the most graceful and charm 
ingly coloured pieces are those made in Bo 
hemia. This glass is clear and thin, and is 
particularly suitable for country houses. 


of the House 


(Continued from page 78) 


Fun and plenty of it should abound, and the 
more parents enter into it, the more intimate 
they become with their children, the greater 
pleasure they will be toeach other. I remem- 
ber once coming down in the train behind 
two boys who were returning for the holidays, 
and I have never forgotten the proud way in 
which one of them said, ‘‘ My mother is a per- 
fect corker! Every time I come home from 
school she has a surprise just for me alone. I 
think she must think cf me all the time I am 
gone.” I should like my children to speak 
about me in just that way. 

There is more or less homesickness about 
every boy’s or girl’s life at boarding school, 
no matter how much it is suppressed. If 
their holiday is made as happy as loving 
thought knows how, they will go back feeling 
that real sorrow lies in the home hearts at 
having them away. 

On the farm or at the country place in 
numerable surprises are possible. Almost any 
boy would be delighted to find a new to 
boggan slide, a lean-to for holding secret 
meetings, or rabbit hutches ready to be stocked. 


The 


For the lad of a practical turn of mind, a 
squab industry started, or mushrooms planted 
in the cellar may yield pocket money during 
the Easter vacation. Of course in the city 
it is harder to plan novelties, but try doing 
over your girl’s room, and I am sure her 
pleasure will repay you. The cost of paper- 
ing is small, and there are numberless fasci- 
nating chintzes in the shops for slip-covers 
and hangings. Given due thought the room 
may be transformed into something new, 
fresh and charming at comparatively slight 
expense. Another thing, haven’t you some 
little used room or attic in your house whi 
could be cleared out and turned over to the 
boys and girls for a study, den, sitting-room, 
work-room or whatever they may choose to 
call it? I am sure you have, and do try 
fixing it up, for nothing will give them 
greater pleasure. Unused pieces of furniture, 
secret treasures and best beloved books, 
arranged there ready to be discovered, will 
call forth much joy. A tea-table and chafing- 
dish, with permission to use them, will turn 
an ordinary mother into an angel. 


Mother 


(Continued from page 77) 


dealing with children. They have an entirely 
different set of beings to deal with than the 
woman handling the same children. Dis- 
obedience, for instance, is seldom shown to 
men by children, for their sex symbolizes 
authority to the normal child, but lying they 
do have to deal with, for the recognition of 
authority inspires more or less fear in children. 
A woman can be patient when she can not be 
anything else, and she is patient too often 


because of ignorance of the effectual way to 
meet the continuous crises in the active child’s 
life. Children are quick to take advantage 
of this, so every means which will help one to 
develop a righteous and intelligent impatience 
should be cultivated. Whatever your n 
may be, perhaps you may be helped to meet 
it if you avail yourself of any one of the aids 
for improving the condition of parents which 
are outlined here. 













































Bulletin No. 17 


endorses the following colors 
in glazed kid for the smart 
woman's “foot wear.” Aztec 
Blue, Tobacco Brown, Field 
Mouse, Galt Green, and Royal 
Purple. The abovecolors can 
be found in the true shades 
only in “F.B. & C.” Glazed 
Kid. Bronze Kid for day and 
evening wear, is always 
“comme il faut.” 

“F.B. & C.” White Glazed 
Kid requires no dressing of 
any kind. 

It may be thoroughly 
cleaned with the aid of a 
wet cloth. 

The committee recom- 
mends the more sedate 


shades for this season, prefer- 
ably those mentioned above, 
as they have a tendency to 
make the foot look small 
and shapely. 


Fashion Publicity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


LoL LT 
BELDINGS 





AMERICAS BEST 





woven in the selvedge, or the Beld- 
ing Guarantee 
ready-to-wear garments. 


every purpose. 


Retail prices. $1.00. $1.25 $1.50 
per yard (full yard wide) 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 


Sewing Silks and Belding's 
Embroidery Silks. 


he FASHION PUBLICITY CQ 


HE moment you feel 

Belding’s Silks, the 
unequalled beauty and richness of 
texture of Pure Silk is apparent. 
Be sure of the maker’s identity 
and look for the nameo BELDINGSS 


Tag or Label on 


There is a Belding Silk for 


Belding Bros.& Co. 


San Francisco St. Paul Baltimore 
ilso Manufacturers of Belding’s 

















Magic Face Paste 


Effaces wrinkles, removes tell- 
tale crow's feet from about the 
corners of the eyes, strength- 
ens drooping facial muscles 
and leaves the skin caressingly 
soft and colorful. The famed 
paste used by opera stars 
Results instantaneous 

Ortgi:nator of the permanent 
hair destroyer ‘Foe to Hair.” 


One Dollar a Jar 


The Fe era System 230 e*t "fw vont 
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ANNUAL DISCOUNT SALE 


FINE FURS 


Beginning December 27th 


we will offer our entire 
stock of Manufactured 
Furs at discounts from 


10 © 25% 


LL ee a a te 


aw 


C. C.SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFAGTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 









































Introduces 352 Maid’s New Service Dress 


These dresses come in Grey or Black 
Mohair, Mercerized Poplin and Cotton 
Pongee in a varying range of Prices. 


La Mode Maids’ 


Dresses are sold in Greater New York by 


Fred’k Loeser & Co. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Jas. McCreery & Co. 
Saks & Co. 


B. Altman & Co. 
Abraham & Straus 

H. Batterman & Co. 

L. M. Blumstein & Co. 
Best & Co. - Franklin Simon & Co. 
Lord and Taylor Stern Bros, 
John Wanamaker 












and by reliable dealers. every- 
where. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write for Booklet 


H, showing other models 








HAYS AND GREEN 


Black or Grey Cotton 
Messaline. Cotton Pong: 


$4.00 in U.S.A. a10 2 U.8A. 











352 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. City ae 309 in Black or | 
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Eau Merveilleuse 





© gives tone 














This marvelous water (as the name 
implies) by removing all foreign sub- 
stances from the epidermis, thereby 
reducing the abnormal secretion 
from the pores of the cutis, still 
having absolutely no deleterious 
action on the most delicate skin, has 
proved its indispensable value to 
automobilists and travellers. 


It is wonderfully refreshing and 


and firmness to the skin. 


For the tired woman or business 
man after the fatigue of the day, 
while dressing for dinner, dampen 
a piece of absorbent cotton with 
this liquid and apply with friction 
to the face, forehead, temples and 
back of the neck. Thus its wonderful 
calming and invigorating effects will 
be perceived. 


Send 25c today for liberal 
sample 


JOHN H. GLEASON 
20-22 E. 46th St., New York City 
(Opp. Ritz-Carlton Hotel) 


ails 0 
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The Shoes One Wears | 


wears should 


The shoes one 


be both handsome and com- 
fortable — most 


assuredly 


comfortable. But one won- 
ders where shoes combining 
these two features can be 


more universally known is because 
these shoes can be obtained at 


only one place—the Kahler Store. 


Sixty years of experience has 
perfected the Kahler method of 
fitting the foot by mail—we have 
never seen many of our oldes 
patrons. A visit to our store is 
preferred however. 


Custom Shoes a Specialty 
Permit us to se ond you our illustrated cata- 
log “C” and booklet on “ Dress and care 
of the Feet,” showing the Kahler method 
of correctly fitting the foot by mail. 


Dr. P. Kahler & Sons 


J Makers of Footwear for Sixty Years 





found 
For sixty years people who realize 
that correct, stylish and comfort- 
able footwear is a prime factor 
in dress ha vefound theserequisites 
most ideally satisfied in the boots, 
shoes and slippers made by 
Dr. P. Kahler & Sons 
The reason for this fact not being 

S 

| 
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15-17 WEST 44th ST. 


Near Fifth Avenue New York 
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A Beautiful Figure 
May Be Yours 


Women and Men of the World 
May now have comfortable garments ||| 
that will instantly—without delay, diet- |] | 
ing or discomfort of any kind—by an 
easy, natural, scientifically correct 
method, preserve a graceful, youthful 
figure, or will at once regain and hold it. 


The Beauty Figure Mold 


takes the place of corsets for Slender Women. 
The Beau Brummell 
FOR SLENDER MEN 
lines up and perfects an already good form. 
The Magic Figure Mold 


Our Reducing Garment 






















for Men and Women will instantly secure beautiful outlines, and if 
desired, a reduction of two to four inches over the abdomen, seat, and 
hips, and on the inner as well as outer side of the limbs. 





The garment carries weight, relieves strain, gives proper poise, | 
stimulates circulation, benefits health—improves facial expression. 
A Comfortable Open-Mesh Elastic 
Garment that causes no undue 
heat or perspiration. 

NOT A “SLIP-OVER’’— 

NOT A “SWEAT-BATH"” 

An Absolutely New Method 
R d ° Is not secured by 
e uction sweating 

Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons wherever known. 


We make them to individual measure, in varying lengths, for men 
and women, and sell them direct to the wearer. 


Please write for booklet with full description of our method and gar 
ments. Nothing similar is to be had elsewhere 


Figure Mould Garment Company 
H-62 EAST BROAD STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Foreign and Domestic Patents granted and pending 
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Rex Beach’s New Novel | 


You must read this new romance. 
Placed in Cuba where blood is warm 
and passion strong, it surpasses even 
the “‘Ne’er-do-Well,” “The Spoilers,” 

and the rest of those bold adven- 
ture tales that have made Rex 
Beach famous. 


Young O’Reilly returns to New 
York, with visions of dark-eyed Rosa, 
product of aristocratic Cuba and 
boarding school America, the girl he 
has pledged to marry. 

A long apprehensive wait, then— 
“Oh, God! Come quickly if you love 
me,”—a tear-stained letter, brave, re- 
served, but poignant with fear and 
anxiety. Rosa, whom he had left in 
wealth and plenty, reduced by insur- 
rection to a hunted animal. You will 


Read 
“Rainbow’s End” 


with interest at fever-heat. The story 
of O’Reilly’s dangerous search for 
Rosa, through guerrilla-infested Cuba, 
i makes the blood tingle. 





Ortearst’s 


Magazine 


Be sure of ‘Rainbow's End” by subscrib- 
ing to Hearst’s Magazine. Our special offer 
of 5 months for 50c saves you 33%% in 
cash. This includes “The Story of Susan 
Lenox, Her Fall and Rise,’’ David Graham 


“Good Sebastian, Phillips’ masterpiece, and a wealth of 


Be. a = or | os splendid fiction by leading authors. Simply 
Where ts the hid- tear out and mail the coupon below today to 

Gentlemen: den treasure?” 

I want to take 

advantage 


of 
ey special offer. 
‘or the soc enclosed 
please enter my name 
to receive Hearst's 
Magazine for the next 
five months. 


Hearst's 


Magazine 








TREE cccccccccrcccscvees ; . 
119 West 4oth Street New York City 
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RCEL PERMANENT WAVE 


AN entirely new invention which is 
altogether different from all the 
other permanent waves, leaving in 
the hair the most beautiful, smooth 
Marcel Wave. 
Any lady so desiring is invited to 
call and demonstration will be made 
showing the process has proved suc- 
cessful. 
We guarantee this method harmless 
and wave lasting six months. 


Hair Dressing Transformation 


mG 


© , 
Tel. Murray Hill 9779, 








Cutex instantly removes dead cuticle 
and hangnails without cutting or prod- 
ding. Simply apply Cutex and rub off 
superfluous skin. Beautifies and im- 
proves the nails. 25c and 50c bottles 
at all good stores. 

Send 25c for dainty Cutex Compact Mani- 
curing Set, containing generous samples of 
Cutex, Cutex Nail White, and Cutex Nail 
Polish Cake, also handy emery boards, file 
and orange sticks. 


Northam Warren Corporation 
11 West Broadway New York 
Maclean Benn & Nelson, Ltd., Montreal 


Canadian Distributors 























507 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
SS SSS 














THE STOCKING STORE 


395 Broadway, New York City 
(Mail Orders Only) 
Madam: 
For Service—Wear women’s Silk 
Hose No. 909, reinforced heel and toe, 
flare lisle garter top; variety of colors. 


No. 909! $1 the pair. 


Catalogue on request 























HOTEL STAFFORD 


| Charles Street north at Madison Street 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


The Stafford Hotel is located 
in the most quiet and exclusive 
part of Baltimore, adjacent to all 
points of interest. Rates reason- 
able— Service unsurpassed. 


JOHN P. DOYLE, Manager 


Formerty with The Waldorf-A storia 
and Vanderbilt Hotels, N. Y., and 
New Willard, Washington, D. C. 
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RESTORES faces « 


black, brown, drab or red. 


does not fade or rub off on the pillow. Makes 
the hair soft and glossy, with a natural, 
full-of-life appearance, and the hair can 


IT REQUIRES ONLY | 


be washed as usual. 






GRAY HAIR 


No matter how 
gray, faded, 
streaked or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 
a-Goutte will re- 
store the color to 
any shade of 
LaGoutte-a- 


Smart Apparel 


for 


| Stout Figures 7 








| | Sizes 35'2 to 58 bust. 
| | No matter what your 
| | figure or bust measure 
| | Lane Bryant can fit 
you from stock —a 
service no other 
house can render. 


Write Dept. A-8 for Mid-Season 
Book, just issued. 





LB 





Dresses - - 11.75 to 127.50 
Suits - - - 24.50 to 143.75 
Shirts --- 5.00to 24.75 
Coats - - - 18.75 to 145.00 
| | Wais's--- 1.45 to 25.00 
| | Negligees - 1.95 to 37.50 
Pre Si'6 Lane Bryant * ye jah® 

















EXQUISITE NAILS 
GRAF’S “HY GLO” 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
NAIL POLISH 


tinted, and absolutely w terproof. Sen 
generous FREE sample of 


form retails at 50e. On sale every here. 
GRAF_ BROTHERS 
Dept. F, 812 Broadway, New York 


Sole Agents Leichner's Toilet Articles. 


IVES your nails a brilliant, 
transp. rent, lasting volish, 


delicately perfumed, daintily 


nd for your 
HYG1.0 Powder. 
Powder-form. i) celluloid bottle, retails at 25e. Oake- 




















BOS T ON 


Goutte is harmless, does not discolor the | 
scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color that | 


[Noted 
All Outside 





ONE APPLICATION AND NO AFTER SHAM. | 


POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few min- | 
utes, and can be applied yourself in the | 
privacy of your home. Any one of 32 | 
shades you wish is given from the ONE 
Price, $1.25, postpaid. Order 
direct, or, if you’d first like to see how well 


package. 


it will appear on vour hair 





Send me a Little 


Hair 


Cut ciose Lo nead and mention suade desired. 
If in the City, call and I'll apply color my- 
self. Nocharge for examination oradvice. 29 


years’ experience. 


L. Pierre Vallign 
Dept. B-11, 14E. 44th St., 


My “SHAMPOO DOUBLE” in delicately perfumed powder form, most 


cleansing and satisfactory shampoo made, 35 cents, postpaid. 


I ock of Your 
I'll Color It Without Charge 


d New York 


Cuisine 
Rooms 


HOTEL 
LENO X 


Back Bay Station 


Center Theatre - Shopping 


BOs fT OF 




















A PERFECT FIGURE! 


4—without—Junoform Bust Forms—with—» 


Produce the effect of a natural, well- 
developed bust, without exaggeration, 
and meet the present demands of fash- 
ion. Junoforms are featherweight, 
perfectly sanitary, not pneumatic, and 
wear indefinitely. As you will see from 


MLLE. LAURE WOLFE, 507 N. 62nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


these little sketches from life, it is no 
longer necessary to look fiat-chested 
and delicate when Junoforms can be 
instantly secured. Styles 2400 and * 
1600 costing $3 and $2.50, may be had 
at all good shops, or write direct to 
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Overworking 
a Dollar !! 


Here’s what one small dollar will 
buy for you in Cosmopolitan :— 


Johnson— 


Owen:—The man who gave the “Sala- 
mander” her name. He breaks into 
Cosmopolitan with a great story of regen- 
eration, called “The Woman Gives’— 
It begins in the January number. 


Merwin— 


Sam :—author of “Anthony the Absolute” 
and other great stories. He is now telling 
about a most peculiar kind of girl, whom 
he calls a “truffler’*—after a funny little 
French beetle. 


Glyn— 


Elinor:—of “Three Weeks” fame. Her 
latest novel—“The Career of Katherine 
Bush’—begins in the March number. 


Chambers— 


Robert:—Yes—who writes of “The Girl 
Philippa”—and Chambers knows girls. 


Tarkington— 


Booth:—More about Penrod—the boy 
like you were yourself—the real boy. 


Van Loan— 


Better known as “Baseball Story Charlie.” 
Enough said. 


Just a few of the great writers who help to make Cosmo- 
politan the greatest magazine. Nowhere else will you find 
such an all-star cast of contributors. 


Cosmopolitan 


Special introductory offer open only to 
new subscribers 


By mailing this coupon now you can get 
the 10 issues for $1.00—a saving of 50% 


ee ee ee ee ne ee ee ee ee 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Please enter my subscription for 10 months. I will 
send $1 upon receipt of bill. 














NORTH CAROLINA 


Hotel CAROLINA 


Now Open 


{Pin churst 


Holly Inn and Berkshire open early in Jan. 


Golf Three eighteen-hole courses and a new nine-hole 
“=== course. The fairways have been greatly improved 
during the summer. 


Tennis The clay tennis courts at Pinehurst are famous 
both among professionals and 
amateurs for their excellence. 
















Tra Every facility provided for trap 
{rap shooting, one of the largest 


: equipments = 
Shooting being located a 
here. 4,000 acre private 

shooting preserve. Guides, trained dogs and 
shooting wagons to be had by day or week 


Livery The large stable of saddle and 


driving horses will be under 
the direct supervision of the General 
Office this year. 


Motoring Excellent new roads for 


fifty miles in every direc- 
tion from Pinehurst. 


No ti arer d at Pinehurst 
Through Pullman service from New York via Seaboard Air Line | 
on 





oe, oe = night from New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
ittsburgh a. Incinnati. pe ‘ 
Send for illustrated booklet onl g 
giving full information. r/) 
PINEHURST OFFICE, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


LEONARD TUFTS, 
282 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 



































Must it be a cheap, senti- 
mental novel to hold your 
attention? 


Do the imaginary carmine- 
colored romances of im- 
possible people form your 
sole literary interest? 






| If so we have no wish to 
h entice you into reading 


The Theatre Magazine. 


The Theatre Magazine is a magazine of 
the Stage—bright, catchy, up-to-date, 
filled with photos of everybody on the 
stage, and with stories of them and 
interviews with them—and clever. 


No end clever. 


So that it takes intelligence to read it— 


Can you enjoy it? 


Yes———? 


Then send us your order with $3.50 for the full 12 months, together with 
the beautiful December issues, making 13 numbers for the price of twelve. 


Something is being done in The Theatre Magazine Fashion Section 
that no other magazine can do. 


What———? 


The publishing of authoritative informa’on and pictures of what 
the smartest women of the stage wear—not only on the stage—but 
in private life. 


Why can no other magazine —— ?? ? ? 


Well, why don’t you read the magazine and find out? But we'll 
tell you this much—because they don’t know the women of the 
stage personally as we do. 


We could not satisfy all our new subscribers last month. Be first. 


It’s only a matter of three dollars and a half. 


The Theatre Magazine 
5S West 38th St. Dept. B New York City 
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=) Some of your friends will be 
rs | mighty glad to get this card! ! 


There is no gift more acceptable to motorists than 


willbe sent you a year’s subscription for Motor, the national magazine 

of motoring. It is the most satisfactory holiday 

every month of present you can give to your pen who own automo- 

} biles, for it will not only b 1 value to them but 

Theroming yeat will east das of ier ened cone cane tar 
Asa TeMeMbrANCe whole year. 


Send us the names and addresses of those whom 
Te: you wish to remember, with your check to cover, and 
we shall send them a handsome card, informing them 
(Reduced facsimile) that you have given them Motor for one year as a 
New Year’s gift. The cost of this service is the regular 
price of $3.00 per year per subscription. 


RGA, 











MOE 


Many people have found this a most happy 
solution of their problem: ‘What shall I give?” ‘The 
fact that Motor is the handsomest and most attractive 
motor magazine, as well as the most authoritative, 
makes it an ideal gift. 


Send your order to 


New Year’s Subscription Department 


MoToR 


119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Unique—Necessary—Inexpensive 


? 
Have You a Car: Ideas for your Home 
D 0 Ye Ou Wi a nt One ? Before beginning Spring building, remodeling 


or refurnishings, be sure to consider the advice 


<Any 
aoe 


In either case you will find what of 

you want to read about cars in Eki W ll k 
Collier’s Automobile Number. Mr. In allc 
Designer of “Personality Furniture” in Harper's Bazar 
This issue—it’s the fourteenth as outlined in his 


annual—has become an institu- two new books 


tion in the minds of motor en- a 
thusiasts every where. Last year Most modern homes are littered with a meaningless and ill- 


some one called it nal National assorted jumble of good, bad and indifferent furnishings. 


- Mr. Wallick is a real Moses out of this domestic wilderness. 
Automobile Show on paper.” Price $1.25 Net 

THE SMALL HOUSE 

The January 8th issue will be the FOR A MODERATE INCOME 


A challenge to amateur and professio al architects to make 


Au tomobile Num ber of the modern home, however small, worthy of its builder and 
its tenant. 
An earnest plea for smaller and better homes 


¢ Buffalo News saus: 
, ae Re ere **The new homemaker seeking the best information obtainable 
4 will find this book of inspiration and value. ’”’ 
e y S N. Y. Times says: 
**Practical and helpful to the intending builder. ’’ 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY Price $1.50 Net 


416 West 13th Street, New York City At All Dealers or Direct from Publishers 


HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY Co., NEW YORK 


—EEEE 
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“‘Dear Miss Jarvis: 


warm. 


Christmas cheer. 





“I wish to send a Christmas remembrance to a Canadian 
soldier in active service in the British army. At first I 
planned to knit or crochet a cap or helmet, but decided 
that I might be able to buy a more practical one. Do the 
shops offer anything in this line? I thought I might be able 
to get one of fur, or similar material, that would be very 


“If you know of anything else that would make a practical 
little gift for a soldier, I will appreciate the suggestion very 
much. I had thought of sending a tiny box of holly or 
mistletoe gotten up in an attractive way, along with a 
Christmas letter or something of the kind, just for a little 


“If you have seen anything of this kind, or anything that 
you think will do, I’ll be so glad to know about it.”’ 


Columbus, Ohio. 








HAT was my very first Christmas letter! As 
the days went by I received more and more 
of them; by the first of December they were 
coming in by scores—and practically every 
one was as surprising and interesting as the letter 
printed here. But do not imagine that only at Christ- 
mas is my shopping interesting and even romantic. 
All the year round it is just this. Every day in the year 


I am ready to buy for you the very things that you will 
not find in your local stores. You will see many of these 
things in Harper’s Bazar itself—and I will buy any of 
them without charge for services. Or,if what you want is 
not shown in the Bazar, I will nevertheless find it for you. 
Sometimes I feel that my suggestions for expediting 
the purchasing are all “‘ Don’t—-Don’t—-Don’t.”” Follow 
them, however, and you will be sure to be pleased. 


I Do Best Work when You Follow these Suggestions 


There is no charge for any shopping I can do for you. 
If you will write legibly, enclosing stamped envelope 
when reply is required, your commission will be executed 
more promptly. 


Enclose cheque or money order, payable to Harper’s 
Bazar, to cover the cost of the articles desired. When 
you want your purchase at once, and do not know the 
exact amount, send an approximate sum; the balance, 
if any remains, will be refunded. 


If your purchase is to go by mail, send sufficient 
postage stamps. If by express prepaid, enclose carrying 
charges. Most of my patrons wish their purchases 
sent by express, charges collect. Nothing can be sent 
©... B. 


Do not ask me to send articles on approval; in a few 


HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
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special cases this can sometimes be arranged, but the 
arrangements will have to be made in advance. 


Never return any article direct to the shop from which 
it came. This always creates confusion. Send it always 
to Harper’s Bazar. 


When ordering garments of any kind, be sure to give 
your size; and whenever possible specify your second 
choice, in case the desired article is not in stock. 
Because I have not—like Argus—-a hundred eyes and 
a hundred hands, I cannot possibly engage to send 
samples. 


Since we do this shopping at our own expense, without 
fee for services, no charge accounts will be opened. Nor 
will we charge your purchase to your own account 
at any shop. Therefore you should always take care to 
send your remittance at the same time with your order. 


. 


LA Att—— 


DIRECTOR. 
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Mary Page, young, — on peel 
beautiful, on the eve Sen 
of her greatest suc- _— 

cess —is accused of 

murder! Did she 

do it? You can solve 

the mystery. 


Mary, herself, re. 
members nothing but 
the vision— the haunt- 
ing vision of the giant 
hand on her white 
shoulder! 





Can You Solve This Mystery 
? ? 7? 7? *? 


DAVE POLLOCK, drunkard, man-about-town, pursuer of Mary Page—is dead. Mary’s 

revolver lies beside him. Did Mary’ Page kill Dave Pollock? The police say she did it. 
The evidence says she did it. The jury is convinced! But—did she do it? Mary herself does 
not know. She cannot tell. Can you? Can you solve 


The Strange Case of 


The Great The Great 
Magazine Serial A A Motion Picture Serial 


Did you ever age a motion picture serial with a wonderful As a mystery story it has no equal. As a The appealing heroine of “The Blindness of Virtue,"’ beauti- 
heroine, a beautiful, appealing heroine, a charming love story? picture play, it has everything —the best acting, ful Edna Mayo, will play Mary—a wonderful part for a wonder- 
Mary Puge is that kind. the best producing, the best photography —all ful actress 

. 4 . » seris that goes with the name Frederick Lewis, the author of the famous motion-picture 

Did you ever see a motion picture serial with the most re- or. Tine » es s aa os age > 2 
markable succession of thrilling adventures, threatening villains, : serial, bey A ay to yet , nee a ed a = greater suc- 
heart-thumping escapes? Mary Page is that kind. — ” Strange Case of Mary Page. You must read it. You 

a £ see . 

Did you ever see a motion picture serial that told a great How to Get the Magazine 
big important truth more powerfully, more utterly convincingly Mary Page begins her adv 2g Js — .° wy 
than that truth has ever been told before? No. vos didn't, for rey Rone Daaine hes sevens te Seaners Ladies’ World. 

ore -V er y Y oris ike rT + » t Jucue 3 a - 8. 
eee Seer wees a rial like that—until this one. Mary Page ts GEORGE K. SPOOR, President Pictures of Mr. Walthall and Miss Mayo, the first chapters 

aes Eee. z of the great mystery serial—all these and much more in the 

The famous hero of The Birth of a Nation, Henry B. Walthall, January Ladies’ World 
the most finished actor on the screen, will play Langdon. It is the biggest part of many The price is only ten cents. Get your copy to-day. Remember the January Number 
big parts that Henry B. Walthall has played of The Ladies’ World. 





Read it in the magazine—Look for it in the pictures 


nvereescee THE LADIES’ WORLD = “*2ey.tezssy 


The McClure Publications, McClure Building, New York 
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“T AM SIR ORACLE, AND WHEN I OPE MY LIPS 
LET NO DOG BARK!” 


rot Ko—_) 


oh Fs oA Ff) 


OTHING could express less well the Social errors do happen, often quite innocently. 
spirit of Harper’s Bazar than this old How can a New York girl, for instance, be 
quotation. There are magazines, just quite sure of the conventions at a Saint Cecilia 

as there are people, that lay claim to in- ball in Charleston? Harper’s Bazar, however, 

fallibility. But not Harper’s Bazar. It is is in a position to know these things; on page 

neither infallible nor oracular. On its staff, 80 you will find questions from other readers 
—, however, are a number of women and men and learn how your own question may be | 
( who have made it their business to know answered. Whenever necessary, you may 
Wt certain things exceptionally well, and who can have an immediate reply by mail. 


frequently help you very much. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION 


~ 


FF 


On this page are some of the services that 
Harper’s Bazar offers you. For instance— Every year it becomes more difficult to find 
the ideal school for your children. There are 
so very many good schools! If you want 
a school in the west, it can be found; if you 
want a school in a high elevation, it can be 
found; if a vocational school, it also can be 
found. But you may have trouble in searching 
for it. Therefore the Bazar is on the point of 
establishing a directory of best schools—each 
the best of its own sort—and is now ready to 
answer intelligently, and without charge, any 
question about the schools. 


« 
a 


DO YOU WANT A DOG? 


=. ! 


Although the dog is a friend of man, he is 
often a difficult friend to find. Quantities of 
dogs are hawked about on the streets—iittle, 
appealing puppies that may grow up, or may 
not, into lordly setters and St. Bernards. 
Realizing the need of a large and authorita- 
tive kennel directory, Harper’s Bazar has 
persuaded a leading American authority on 
dogs, Mr. Frank F. Dole, to join its staff. 
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It is not a bit too soon to begin planning for 
next autumn; the enrollments of all leading 
schools are made up some time in advance. 
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On pages 10 and 11 you will find an announce- 
ment of particular interest to dog lovers, and 
also a group of advertisements from the best 
and most reliable kennels in America. Next 
month there will be more of them; meanwhile, 
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DO YOU SHOP SKILLFULLY ? 
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\ 
vas Mr. Dole stands ready to buy for you any dog If v : = y 
1) you want, or to tell where to buy him, free of you are not in the metropolis you often ( 
A charge. need the assistance of someone who will do a 4 
© troublesome errand for you. It seems super- ©| 
\( fluous to mention the name of Miss Jane Jarvis Ky 
l) THE SOCIAL ERROR! in this connection; we much prefer to refer a) 
va you directly to Miss Jarvis’s own page. Turn — 
This is a hackneyed and dreadful phrase, but to page 109—and be sure to read what Miss 
it stands for an even more dreadful thing. Jarvis has to say in each number of the Bazar. 
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Here are but a few out of the many practical services that Harper’s Bazar invites you to use. ‘Think of the 
Bazar not only as a Fashion Magazine, a Fiction Magazine, and a Society Magazine, but also as a friend in New 
York City who is able to solve many every-day difficulties in a prompt, personal and thoroughly efficient way. 





119 West 40th Street New York City 


Harper's Bazar, January, 1916 11r 
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4 the S haele style features and lend dintjnctink i 


A wide range of styles ior dhelecoraiiasdi 

petite, the full, the slender and the young 
girl’s figure, in a variety of highest grade, 
serviceable materials. Select your model 

now while stocks are fresh and complete. 


SOLD BY DEALERS at $3.50, $5, $6.50, $8, $10 and upwards. 
If you cannot get them from your favorite store, we will send direct 
upon receipt of Style Number, Size and Price. 


And Winter 
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SENT FREE 





Our handsome catalog’ 


the Royal Blue Book 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSET CO., Manufacturers, Worcester, Mass. 


Harper's Basar, Janu 
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HIS is a doubly distinguished car. 


It has that smartness of style which pride 
demands in a limousine. 


But it is distinguished not only by _ its 
beauty of design and finish :— 


It has a motor equipment which gives it a more 
lasting usefulness. 


In proportion to your greater investment in a 
closed car it should serve you longer. 


So our closed cars are equipped with Knight- 
Type, sliding sleeve-valve motors. 





ht PUTO Lal. 


These motors, quieter than others when new, be- 
come more and more quiet with use. 


More powerful and more flexible than others 
when new, they zwncrease in power and flexibility with 
use. 

This betterment with use exactly reverses your 
experience with any other type of motor. 

See this car and test it. 

Other Willys-Knight Cars are the 
Coupe $1500, the Touring Car $1095 and 
the Roadster $1065 —all prices f. o. b. 

Toledo. 


Overland dealers gladly show these cars 
and demonstrate them. 
“Made in U.S.A.” 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Living the Past 
in Present Day Comfort 


Same tropic seas, furrowed by pirate 
galleys; the same brilliant sunshine on 
coral strands, stately palms and cities of 
a by-gone day. 


Think of enjoying these visions of pirate 
days, of treasure trove, in restful ease— 
surrounded by every comfort that lets 
you enjoy the romance and history of 


the Spanish Main. 


Sail Southward on Great White Fleet 
Ships, built especially for tropical travel; 
cool air forced into every room; spacious 
decks; all outside rooms, many with baths. 
A la carte service on New York Ships. 





Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 
CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT VW/HITE FLEET Ships from New 
York every Wednesday and Saturday and fortnightly on 
Thursdays. Sailings from New Orleans every Wed- f y Connections at 
nesday, Thursday and Saturday. For information fy - H for all Central 
—- E \ Jf , South American ¥ 

Passenger Traffic Department E . 4 2 Coast Ports. 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY : 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Write for Our New Book 
“CRUISING THE CARIBBEAN” 


. ~CUAT ae MEot A 
A story with illustrations, about oS eats sro ¢ Ad 
the Pirates, Buccaneers and Ma- ‘ LEN 


rooners of the Spanish Main. Sir ; » _ ie 
Henry Morgan, Captain Kidd, ma te o 

Teach, “Blackbeard” Lafitte and oan 

others, ‘wv 
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SAILING UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG Meets, SOUTH AMERICA 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVI 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS 
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